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NUMBER II. 
Recapitulation as to mental faculties. Disposition, inclination, suscepti- 
bility, &uc. considered. 

Tue remarks made in the previous essay on the manner 
in which mental operations are classified, and then referred 
to the mind as possessed of faculties adapted to the different 
classes of those operations, show I think clearly and satis- 
factorily, the truth of what I suggested at the beginning of 
the discussion, that what we call the faculties of the mind 
are not to be considered as distinct parts into which the 
mind is divided, and which, by being united together, con- 
stitute the mind, as different parts or ingredients make up a 
complex material substance. Locke well observes, that the 
ordinary way of speaking of the faculties of the mind is apt 
to breed confusion in men’s thoughts, by leading them to sup- 
pose that the words denoting those faculties “stand for some 
real beings in the soul ;” or, as he says in another place, for 
“so many distinct age nts in us, which have their several 
provinces and authorities, and command, obey, and perform 
several actions, as so many distinct beings : ; which has been 
no small occasion of wrangling, obscurity and uncertainty.” 
The mind is a simple, indivisible, spiritual being. And 
when we speak of it as having different faculties, we do 
nothing more than to say, that the mind itself, a simple, im- 
material being, performs so many different kinds of actions, 
and of course has power or ability to perform them ; for 
how could it act in these different ways, without power to 
do so. But what we call a power or faculty of the mind is 
no more a distinct agent, than the faculty of speaking or 
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walking is a distinct agent. The faculty is not the agent, 
but belongs to the agent. It is the intelligent being, man, 
and he only, that acts, and acts in such a variety of ways. 
He thinks, desires, loves, hates, wills, and does all things 
else which are ascribed to his different faculties. I repeat 
it, that, strictly speaking, it is not the power or faculty that 
acts, but the person who is possessed of the power. We do 
indeed find it convenient, and well enough suited to the pur- 
poses of common discourse, to keep up the usual expressions, 
and say, the will chooses, or puts forth a volition, reason 
compares and judges, &c. But after all, this is a loose 
way of talking, and far from being philosophically correct. 
For, as I have already said, in strict propriety, it is the intel- 
ligent being, the person, that compares, judges, chooses, and 
performs all other mental acts; and from the fact of his act- 
ing in these different ways, we learn that he is capable of it, 
or has the faculty of doing it. We should keep this in re- 
membrance. And when we are involved in any obscurity 
or confusion, from the more common modes of speech, we 
shall do well to dismiss them for a time, and adopt language 
which is strictly and philosophically correct. In this way 
we may in many instances effectually disentangle a subject 
under consideration, and obtain views of it which are clear 
and satisfactory. 

These observations are as true, in regard to moral quali- 
ties, as in regard to actions. These qualities belong to the 
moral being, man. But in common discourse, we often as- 
cribe moral qualities to particular faculties, and especially to 
the affections and acts. We say, the affections of the heart, 
the determinations of the will, and the voluntary actions, are 
good or bad, praise-worthy or blame-worthy. And it is 
sometimes represented, that all moral qualities are to be pre- 
dicated directly of actions, and of actions only. But such 
representations cannot be literally true ; nor can any think- 
ing man seriously believe them to be so. ‘Take an action 
which is judged by all to be morally wrong, and worthy of 
blame and punishment. Do we really blame and punish 
the action? When a man commits the act of stealing; do 
the civil magistrates condemn and imprison the act? When 
aman commits the act of murder, is it the murderous act 
that is put to death? The act itself began and ended per- 
haps in a moment. And even during that moment, it had 
no existence separate from the agent. Had we stood by, and 
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witnessed the act of theft or murder, the real object of our 
disapprobation and abhorrence would have been, the wicked 
agent himself, the thief, the murderer. The agent has a 
permanent existence. And though many years may have 
passed away since the criminal action was perpetrated, the 
action itself having now no existence except in memory, and 
no action like it having been committed since, still we hold 
the agent responsible for it, and consider him to be as really 
worthy of punishment, as he was at the very time when he 
was engaged in perpetrating the criminal deed. We do in- 
deed speak familiarly of the wickedness and ill-desert of the 
act ; but, in strict propriety, wickedness and ill-desert can 
be predicated only of the agent. If we say, the act is wick- 
ed and ill-deserving ; our real meaning is, that he who com- 
mits it is so; as our conduct clearly shows. All human 
actions and qualities are, then, attributable to man, the 
agent, and to him only. This view of the subject 
agrees, I am confident, with the practical judgement of 
all men. 

When you read the life of Howard, and attend to the 
high commendations which the biographer bestows upon his 
actions, calling them benevolent, philanthropic, humane, 
kind, self-denying, disinterested, and generous ; you un- 
derstand him as commending Howard himself, and as ap- 
plying all these honourable epithets to him, as the doer of 
these actions. In grammatical construction the epithets do 
indeed belong to his actions. But what of that? Your 
thoughts always fix upon Howard himself, as philanthropic, 
humane, self-denying, and disinterested. ‘These attributes 
truly belong to a person, and to nothing else. And nothing 
else can be the real object of our esteem, gratitude, or love. 
When such qualities are predicated of actions, it is only in 
a secondary, relative sense, as the actions indicate the dispo- 
sition or character of the person who performs them. ‘To 
be benevolent, is to wish well to others. Does an action 
wish well to others? Has an action desire or volition? 
Can an action enjoy a reward? 

I have dwelt so long, and with some repetition, upon this 
point, because I have been desirous of making it as clear and 
certain as possible ; and because, though it seems perfectly ob- 
vious, and though conscience and common sense always hold 
it as a practical truth, it has often been overlooked ; and men 
have reasoned about actions, as though the common phrase- 
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ology, which ascribes moral qualities and relations to them, 
were literally and philosophically true. 

In what light then are outward, visible actions to be re- 
garded? I answer; so far as our moral relations are con- 
cerned, they are to be regarded principally as indications of 
the character of the agent ; or, if you prefer it, as giving 
character to the agent, that is, visible character. ‘To God 
the character is known, before those actions take place 
which manifest it to us. 'The Searcher of hearts was per- 
fectly acquainted with the internal character of Judas, or the 
qualities of his mind, before he did those things by which 
his character was developed. But his fellow men could not 
search his heart, and accordingly could not know his cha- 
racter, except as his actions made it visible. In like manner 
the children of Israel were put to various trials in the wil- 
derness, that they might know what was in them ; not that 
they might be made different from what they were, but that 
they might, by their conduet, discover their own real cha- 
racter, and make it manifest to others. According to common 
apprehension, the real, internal character of a man, his 
character as God sees it, essentially consists in what is usu- 
ally called his disposition, inclination, or propensity. 'To 
say, a man has a benevolent disposition, or a disposition to 
do good, is the same as to say, he has a benevolent charac- 
ter ; he is a benevolent man. 

It has been common with those who have written on 
mental science, to use the word disposition or inclination, 
to express not only that current of affection of which we are 
directly conscious, but also that state of mind which precedes 
the exercise of affection, and which is developed by it,—and 
which becomes the subject of consciousness only in conse- 
quence of its being thus developed. ‘The thing intended by 
the word disposition is, | think, familiar to every one, and 
is as clearly apprehended, as any thing which relates to the 
nature and attributes of the mind. If we attend to a few of 
the instances in which the word is commonly used, we shall 
find that, ordinarily, no one has any doubt as to its propriety, 
or any difficulty in understanding it; how abstruse and in- 
comprehensible soever the subject may be, when treated 
metaphysically. 

Take the case of Judas, at the grave of Lazarus. His 
mind, we suppose, was intensely occupied with a variety of 
thoughts and feelmgs, while he witnessed the events which 
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took place on that memorable occasion. He doubtless sym- 
pathized with the weeping friends, and was filled with as- 
tonishment at that omnipotent word which raised Lazarus 
from the dead. But while he was the subject of these 
thoughts and feelings, the real character of Judas was the 
same as at other times. He had an avaricious disposition. 
This cannot be doubted. He might indeed have had, at the 
time, no thought of money, and no exercise of covetousness. 
Still he had a dispositson or propensity to love money. 
The proof of this is, that as soon as circumstances varied, 
and the thought of money arose in his mind, he had the 
same covetous desire, as before. Who can suppose that the 
character of that miser, or, which is the same thing, his 
propensity to love money, ceased, because his mind was, 
for a time, occupied with other things? ‘The character of 
John was different. He had no such disposition to love 
money. If he had been tempted as Judas was, the tempta- 
tion would have met with an opposite disposition, and would 
have been repelled with abhorrence. 

Suppose another case. A man in prison has been long 
practised in stealing. His solitary confinement at night, his 
employment by day, and the religious instructions he re- 
ceives, produce an apparent change, so that he weeps at the 
remembrance of his crimes, and resolves never to steal again. 
But the change is only apparent. ‘There is no real altera- 
tion in his moral character. Now what is more common in 
such a case, than to say, he has in reality the same disposi- 
tion to steal, as formerly; and he will act it out, and make 
it manifest, as soon as tempting circumstances occur. The 
thing here intended by disposition, is plainly something dis- 
tinct from the present exercises of the mind. 

‘Take the example of adecided Christian, whose mind is 
occupied with a mathematical demonstration, or engrossed 
with the reasoning and eloquence of a distinguished states- 
man, and whose thoughts are, for the time, wholly with- 
drawn from God. We are accustomed to say, that what- 
ever the present thoughts and feelings of such a man may 
be, he has a fixed disposition to love God, or an habitual 
principle of piety; and that there is no need of a change 
in his disposition, or governing moral principle, in order to 
excite his love, his heart being already renewed, and pre- 
pared to love, as soon as the object is seen. In this he 
differs essentially from an unregenerate man, whose enmity 
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will be excited by a clear view of the divine character, and 
who, on that very account, is generally considered as having 
a disposition opposed to God, although he may not now 
have any conscious exercises of enmity. 

Take the case of affectionate parents, who, at a particu- 
lar time, have no thought of a beloved absent child, and of 
course no exercise of affection towards him. But they have 
what is called a disposition to love their child, a principle 
of parental affection. In this respect, they differ widely from 
those parents who are “without natural affection.” They 
may all agree in this, that they are now wholly occupied 
with other subjects, and have no present thought or feeling 
respecting their children. But there is an essential difference 
in character. These parents have a kind, affectionate dispo- 
sition ; but those have not. If you doubt this, you may 
soon have your doubt removed. Let the parents first men- 
tioned see their child returned from a long absence, or re- 
ceive a letter from him, and their hearts instantly overflow 
with emotions of love and joy; while the other parents, in 
like circumstances, are as unmoved as statues. 

There are two men, one of whom has always shown 
himself to be mild and gentle, the other, irascible 
and violent. What is more common than to say of 
the first, he has a mild temper, a disposition to bear af- 
fronts and injuries with meekness, or, that he is inclined to 
feelings of gentleness and kindness; and of the other, that 
he has an irritable temper, or a propensity to be angry and 
violent? And we say these things of them without respect 
to any present exercises which indicate what their disposition 
is. ‘I'he existence of the particular disposition which is at- 
tributed to them, is, I admit, inferred from past exercises of 
it ; but the disposition is believed and declared to exist, when 
there are no exercises of it. It is indeed spoken of with rela- 
tion to future exercises, and as the ground of them; for when 
we predicate a disposition of any one, we do it on the suppo- 
sition that he will be likely to have certain feelings hereafter, 
if circumstances occur which are suited to excite them. 

Suppose one example more. There are two judges, one 
of whom we say has a corrupt disposition, a principle of 
selfishness, and is inclined to take bribes ; and the other of 
whom we say has a firm principle of honesty and honour, 
an integrity of heart, an uprightness of disposition, which 
no temptation can turn aside. And yet these two judges may 
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now be engaged in business which gives no exercise to their 
moral principles, and may for the present exhibit characters 
equally spotless and fair. There is, however, an obvious 
and important difference even now, lying not in present 
action, either corporeal or mental, but in what we call dis- 
position, or moral principle. 

The various cases here mentioned, together with the ideas 
commonly entertained, and the language commonly employed 
respecting them, lead us to consider the following points as 
clear and well established. 

I. That the disposition, inclination, character, principle, 
or by whatever other word it may be denoted, is disco- 
verable in no other way than by the actions which flow 
from it. ‘This is saying just what is true of the attributes 
of the mind universally. For nothing which belongs to the 
mind, not one of its faculties, and not even its existence, is 
ever known to us in any other way than as it is developed by 
action. A spiritual agent must indeed exist, with all his essen- 
tial attributes, in order to action. But how can such exist- 
ence and attributes be known to others of the same nature, 
or even to himself, except by mental action? God, who 
creates the mind and all its powers, does indeed perfectly 
know them, without waiting for any disclosures to be made 
by action. But this is one of God’s prerogatives. We are 
capable of nothing like it. 

II. The fact, that the disposition of the mind is known 
only as it is developed by action, is certainly no proof that 
it does not exist previous to action. It is never made an 
argument that the mind itself, or any one of its essential 
atiributes, does not exist, because there is no way in which 
we can be conscious of its existence, except by its operations ? 
Will any one deny that Milton, Newton, and Pascal, really 
had minds, and superiour mental powers, before they exhib- 
ited them in action, because their minds and their mental 
powers could not be known, even to themselves, in any other 
way? It will, I suppose, be universally admitted, that what 
a man does, and what be acquires, are to be considered only 
as developing, strengthening, and improving the faculties 
which he previously possessed, not as originating them. 
Why is not this equally true in regard to the disposition or 
inclination of the mind? What should we think of one 
who should deny that the mind of a human being has within 
itself a disposition or tendency to the exercise of compassion 
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or parental love, because the time has not yet come for its 
exercise ? 

III. It is a truth commonly believed and acted upon, that 
the particular feelings and actions of a man are connected 
with his disposition, or the character of his mind, and result 
JSrom it as consequences. If any one doubts whether this 
is universally the case, 1 would not now stop to solve the 
doubt, but would limit the proposition to those feelings and 
actions which occur as a matter of course, and which may 
be surely calculated upon. Such feelings and actions, I 
maintain, are connected with a man’s disposition, and result 
from it as consequences. Judas’s treatment of Christ plainly 
resulted as a consequence from his covetous and dishonest 
disposition. Peter’s conduct in the judgement-hall doubtless 
resulted from the rashness and violence of temper,,or the fear 
of suffering, which were natural to him, and which he had not 
yet completely overcome. ‘The first emotions of pity, or of 
parental love, which arise in the mind of a man, are always 
regarded as resulting from his natural disposition. Saul of 
‘Tarsus, in his unrenewed state, had a proud, seif-righteous, 
and violent disposition, and from this, in the circumstances 
in which he was placed, flowed his feelings and conduct 
towards Christians. Paul, the regenerate man, the penitent 
believer, had another disposition,—a disposition to love and 
obey Christ, to compassionate the souls of sinners, and to 
labour and suffer for their good ; and from this holy disposi- 
tion resulted his feelings and conduct, as an Apostle. And 
after his holy disposition was known to himself and others, 
it was natural for him and them to conclude that, in all 
ordinary circumstances, such would be his feelings and 
conduct. Whatever may be said of certain extraordinary 
cases, this connection of our feelings and actions with our 
previous disposition must be considered as a fact in all com- 
mon cases; and especially in those cases where particular 
feelings and actions may be calculated upon as a matter of 
course. 

I do not, however, mean by these remarks to imply, that 
the disposition or propensity of our mind is the only cause 
of our feelings and actions. For this disposition, without the 
influence of outward motives, that is, without the influence of 
circumstances suited to call it forth, would never produce 
the effects referred to. 'The feelings and actions must be 
regarded as effects flowing from the combined influence of 
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the dispositions of the mind, and of all the circumstances 
which bear upon them. So that when we say, a man’s dis- 
position is such as will excite these or those particular feel- 
ings, and lead to these or those actions, the meaning must 
be, that such a disposition will have such an influence, 
when the supposed circumstances occur. 

Let me here advert, in few words, to a very obvious dis- 
tinction between what we call powers or faculties of mind, 
and what we call disposition. 'The mental faculties which 
belong to a man qualify him to act in various ways, but do 
not account for his acting in any one particular way, rather 
than in others. A man possessed of distinguished intellectual 
faculties may be an eminent statesman, or merchant, or 
minister of the gospel, or highwayman, or pirate. He is 
able to excel in any thing which he undertakes. But from 
his ability to do so many things, we cannot infer that he will 
do any one particular thing, rather than another. 1 name 
to you a young man of brilliant talents, and ask you what 
course a young man of such talents, under the influence of 
auspicious circumstances, will be likely to pursue. You 
say, you cannot tell, unless you know something of his dis- 
position, or the tendency of his mind. Here is the distine- 
tion I have in view. By his powers or faculties, a man is 
made able to pursue many different courses, both right and 
wrong. His disposition leads him to pursue one particular 
course, rather than another. Hazael had powers of mind 
sufficient to enable him to use his authority to the benefit or 
to the injury of the people. It was his disposition that led 
him to those acts of barbarity which the prophet predicted. 
And we shall find it to be true universally, that whenever 
we would form an opinion as to the conduct which we are 
to expect from any one, we make it our chief object to deter- 
mine what his disposition 1s. 

I have intended to say nothing on this subject which 
would militate against the well known fact, that in many 
cases, a man’s feelings and actions are at variance with the 
disposition which he formerly had, and even with inferiour 
dispositions which he may now have. But are they at 
variance with his predominant disposition ? His disposition 
may have changed ; and his new disposition may as strongly 
prompt him to a new course of affection and conduct, as his 
former disposition prompted him to his former course. This 
is the case with every one who is renewed by the Spirit of 
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God. Besides: there may be different dispositions or pro- 
pensities in the same man,—propensities which may clash 
with each other. In this case, one or the other of the pro- 
pensities will prevail, according to its comparative strength, 
and the influence of circumstances. And was it not so with 
our original parents? ‘They evidently had possessed from 
the first, a disposition to reverence and obey God. But that 
right disposition had not acquired confirmation, and was 
liable to be overcome by other propensities belonging to their 
bodily or mental constitution, when acted upon by tempta- 
tion, and when the effectual aids of divine grace were with- 
held. When our first parents apostatized, what did they do 
but follow those propensities of theirs which were excited 
and rendered powerful by temptation, their pious disposition 
being unsustained by divine influence? I make no account 
here of the common difficulties which pertain to the intro- 
duction of evil; nor am I inclined to advance any thing 
confidently on that mysterious subject. All [would suggest 
is, that our first parents, when they sinned, did follow their 
inclinations, or act according to their propensities ;—not 
indeed according to the pious inclination which had _ previ- 
ously governed them, but according to those other inclina 
tions which had, up to that time, been kept in subjection, 
but which, under the influence of temptation, came to 
oppose and overcome their disposition to obey God, his 
grace being withheld. ‘Their pious disposition was in fact 
overcome ; and it was evidently overcome by other pro 
pensities within them, acted upon and strengthened by 
temptation. rom these inferiour propensities, thus excited 
and rendered predominant, their disobedience flowed. And 
what beings, possessed of the same natural and moral attri- 
butes, and placed in the same circumstances, would not have 
acted in the same manner? I hold it to be a truth too plain 
and certain to admit of proof, that causes perfectly alike, 
acting upon subjects perfectly alike, will produce like results. 
| proceed now to remark, 

IV. That when we attribute a predominant disposition 
to a man, our meaning is, that he has a principle of action 
which is likely to condinwe, and to unfold itself in the same 
way as heretofore. We always consider disposition as hav- 
ing more or less of permanence. Not indeed that the prin- 
ciple of action intended is absolutely immutable in all possi- 
ble eireumstances. Man ts subject to ehange. Our conti 
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dence in him must of course have limitations. But so far 
as our confidence in any one goes, it rests on the supposed 
permanence of his present disposition. If we have no rea- 
son to think that a man who has exhibited a right character, 
will continue to feel and act as he has done, we consider 
him as fickle, and unworthy of our confidence. We never 
look upon past conduct as evidence of character, and we 
scarcely speak of a man as having a character, except on 
the supposition that his present state of mind will continue, 
and will act itself out as it hasdone. Let a man make ever 
so clear an exhibition of love and kindness at the present 
time ; still you would not confide in him as a friend, and 
would not ascribe to him, even now, the disposition of a 
friend, if you should expect that the next feelings of his heart 
would be feelings of enmity. Without some a of per- 
manency in a man’s state of mind, he cannot have what is 
called character,—cannot be properly denominated either a 
friend or an enemy. Whenever any one is denominated 
thus, the idea is involved, that, in all ordinary circumstances, 
he will continue to be what he now is. 

It is evident, that the continuance of the same feelings 
and actions in any person results chiefly from the continu- 
ance of the same disposition, or state of mind. 1 do not ex- 
clude the influence of outward circumstances. But there 
are strong reasons against supposing, that the continuance 
of the same kind of affections and conduct is owing princi- 
pally, much less entirely, to outward circumstances. One 
reason is, that we find the same kind of affections and con- 
duct under a great diversity of outward circumstances. 
‘Tender parents will love their child, whether he is virtuous 
or vicious,—whether he affords them pleasure, or occasions 
them trouble and sorrow. ‘They will love him, whatever 
their love may cost them. A miser continues to love his 
money, whatever changes may pass over him. He loves it 
in health and sickness. His heart cleaves to it in the hour 
of death, though he knows it can never be of any use to him. 
The unrenewed sinner will continue to dislike holiness, 
whatever motives may be set before him, and in whatever 
outward circumstances he may be placed. 'The true Chris- 
tian will, in all circumstances, continue to feel and act as a 
Christian. Neither life nor death, nor things present, nor 
things to come, can hinder his love to his Saviour. And so of 
ihe man of true integrity and honour. No temptation can 
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prevail upon him to swerve from uprightness, and to do a 
dishonest deed. Now surely this continuance and uniformity 
of feeling and conduct cannot be owing chiefly to external 
circumstances. For these circumstances are exceedingly 
various ; and if they had a governing influence, we should 
suppose the effects would vary accordingly. ‘To account for 
the uniformity of feeling and action which takes place in 
such circumstances, we must refer to a uniform and stable 
cause. And if this is not found in any thing extraneous to 
the mind, it must be found within the mind itself. It does 
indeed appear to be true, that in all instances in which the 
feelings and actions are the same, there is, in some impor- 
tant respect, a uniformity of mental view, and that the uni- 
formity of feelings results from this. But this very uniform- 
ity of mental view, from which uniform feelings arise, must 
itself result from a uniform state of mind. The man who 
continues to have the same prevailing apprehension of 
things, evinces that he continues to have the same prevailing 
disposition or state of mind. So it is with the mental view 
of the unrenewed sinner, of the Christian, of the miser, of 
the upright man, and of all who have a fixed character. 
But there is another reason against supposing, that uni- 
formity in the affections and conduct is owing chiefly to the 
influence of outward circumstances; namely, that in the 
same circumstances the affections and conduct of different 
men are essentially different, and even opposite. Nothing 
is more common than to find that, while every thing extra- 
neous to the minds of two men is the same, the feelings 
which they uniformly have towards a particular object are 
different,—those of one, feelings of attachment; those of the 
other, feelings of aversion. This difference of emotions, so 
constant and uniform, cannot be accidental. It must have a 
cause ; and a cause as uniform as the effect. But the cause 
cannot lie in the outward circumstances, as they are alike. 
It must then be found within. But the minds of both are 
equally possessed of reason, conscience, will, self-leve, and 
of all the natural powers and capacities. "The cause or oc- 
casion of these different feelings must therefore lie in the ha- 
bitual disposition or state of their minds ;—a thing obviously 
distinct from their natural powers. ‘Two men, one of them 
a sincere Christian, the other, a proud, worldly man, and a 
violent opposer of religion, are informed of the conversion 
of asinner. The one is filled with emotions of pleasure ; the 
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other, of displeasure. To what is this owing? Common 
sense answers,—to their different —— And the 
connexion between their prevailing dispositions, and the 
emotions which arise in their minds in view of such an 
event, is so close and certain, that if you know beforehand 
what their dispositions are, you are ready to predict what 
those emotions will be. You know a man like Brainard, 
and are fully acquainted with his predominant disposition. 
I ask you, what emotions will be excited in his mind when 
the conversion of a sinner, or the success of a benevolent so- 
ciety is mentioned? You say, emotions of love and joy. 
And you ground this affirmation upon what you know of 
his disposition, or the habitual state of his mind. But you 
know another man, like Voltaire or Hume. What feelings 
will he have, when you mention the same things to him? 
You say, feelings of hatred and scorn. And you say this, 
because you know his disposition,—his character,—the ha- 
bitual state of his mind; and are satisfied that in such cir- 
cumstances no feelings but those of hatred and scorn will 
arise in such a mind. You believe that such feelings will 
flow from such a disposition of mind, as certainly as figs grow 
from a fig-tree, or as an effect in any case flows from a cause. 
This is a practical principle; and you act upon it in the 
common concerns of life, and especially in the most impor- 
tant concerns. You do not apply to a man, whom you 
know to be like the infidel, Paine, for money to send the Bi- 
ble to the destitute ; because you are satisfied what feelings 
such an application would excite in a man of such a dispo- 
sition, and how he would treat you. But there are many 
men, whose prevailing disposition is manifestly such, that 
you may be sure beforehand, that they will have feelings of 
approbation excited by the mention of any benevolent object, 
and will take pleasure in doing what they can to promote it. 
Thus you act on the belief, and whatever your speculations 
may be, you must act on the belief, that one man has a dis- 
position or state of mind, which will insure benevolent feel- 
ings and actions in view of a benevolent object, and that an- 
other has a disposition, from which will arise feelings of an 
opposite nature. This principle, I say, governs you in all 
your intercourse with your fellow-men. If you give up this 
principle, your knowledge of men and things will be of no 
use; as you can never determine whether to confide in a 
fellow creature, or to distrust him. ‘The principle I have 
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endeavoured to illustrate, is plainly implied in the common 
conceptions which men entertain, and the common language 
they employ. Disposition, inclination, bias, habit, pro- 
pensity, principle, and other words of like import are in 
good use among all men, and will be so, as long as the 
world stands. We cannot speak intelligibly without them. 
And what is called disposition, heart, principle or habit of 
mind, will always be referred to as that which chiefly ac- 
counts for the specific emotions arising in the minds of dif- 
ferent men, and for the voluntary actions which they per- 
form. ‘Thus evangelical men believe, that unholy affections 
will uniformly arise in the minds of unrenewed sinners : and 
they look upon these affections as resulting from the de- 
praved disposition of the unrenewed. 

I have said, we cannot speak intelligibly on this subject 
without the word disposition, or inclination, or some other 
word of like import. All men are in the habit of referring 
to that state of mind which is expressed by such a word, as 
the circumstance which accounts for it, that particular, spe- 
cific affections arise in the mind of any one in view of a par- 
ticular object. But how shall we refer to it intelligibly, ex- 
cept by some appropriate word? We cannot point it out by 
the word power, or faculty : because a man’s having a pow- 
er or faculty, as the words are commonly understood, only 
renders him capable of acting, but does not influence him 
to act in one particular way, rather than another, or even to 
act at all. We cannot point it out sufficiently by the men- 
tion of a previous act of the mind ; because we know that, 
under the influence of new circumstances, men are often led 
to a train of feelings, purposes and actions different, in some 
respects, from any which have appeared in them before. 
And, what would seem to decide the points at once, we 
never consider a particular act, whether bodily or mental, as 
evidence of what a man’s future actions will be, any farther 
than we can determine what his prevailing disposition is. 
In order, therefore, that we may speak intelligibly and truly, 
we must have a word like those referred to. And if there 
were no such word as disposition, inclination, &c. now in 
use, we should find it necessary forthwith to make a word, 
for the specific purpose above mentioned. 

1 am far from thinking that the word ¢faste, which some 
have chosen, is suited to such a purpose. This word, ac- 
cording to all good use, has a meanmg too limited and par- 
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ticular, to admit of a general application to this subject. Dr. 
Burton is, | think ,particularly unfortunate here, as he not only 
chooses this word in preference to any other, but considers 
it as denoting a power or faculty of the mind. 'The differ- 
ence between a faculty and a disposition has already been 
suggested. Even if we should use the word éaste, to denote 
the disposition or state of the mind in regard to moral action, 
still there would be no more reason for making it signify a 
faculty of the mind, than the word inquisitiveness, or covet- 
eousness, OF any other word denoting a disposition or Pro- 
pensity. 

Justice, however, requires me to say, that I regard Dr. 
Burton as a minister of distinguished talents, piety, and use- 
fulness, and deserving to be held in long and grateful re- 
membrance. But 1 regret that his views on metaphysical 
subjects are not exhibited in his writings in a more felicitous 
phraseology, and that, in the midst of what is obviously 
true and interesting, he has advanced some things which 
are liable to exceptions. 

There is, however, one circumstance, which may be 
urged as an apology for Dr. Burton’s making the word TasTE 
denote a faculty of the mind, namely ; that we have no word 
which is, by common consent, employed to express that fa 
culty of the mind to which the affections are referable, in 
distinction from that to which the volidions are referable. It 
has been the more common practice to use the word will for 
the general faculty to which both affections and volitions 
are to be referred. But if we distinguish volitions from af- 
fections, as it seems important we should, and then refer vo- 
litions to the will; the question arises, to what distinct fa- 
culty shall we refer affections? 1t may be thought that the 
classification of mental acts, as gone beyond that of the 
mental faculties. It was, { suppose, the design of Dr. Bur- 
ton to supply this apparent deficiency. But his attempt, 
though a laudable one, has not been successful. 

it ought here to be said, that in common discourse, and 
in the Scriptures, the word heart appears, in a good measure, 
to answer the purpose referred to, as it generally designates 
the source of the affections, or the mind with reference to the 
allections. ‘Thus itis in Mark 7: 21, “From within, out of 
the heart, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications,” &c. 
And if we should use the word affections, to denote the ca 
pacity, power, or capability of the mind, as well as its aets, 
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we should be supported by good authority. The mind is of- 
ten said to be endued with affections, as permanent attri- 
butes. And when we speak of exercising or eliciting, culti- 
vating and improving, oe and elevating, the af- 
fections ; the word is evidently ,in many cases at least, 
to point out not so much the actual feelings of the mind, as 
its capability or habit of feeling. So it is with the word 
passions. So it is with imagination, which sometimes de- 
notes a power or faculty, and sometimes an erercise of that 
power. So it is even with memory. 'Though it more com- 
monly signifies a faculty of the mind; it frequently signifies 
the erercise of that faculty, the same as remembrance. 'This 
is true of the word disposition. It denotes either an actual 
feeling or emotion towards an object, or the previous apti- 
tude of the mind to the exercise of such emotion. We are 
familiar with this variable sense of the word Will, denoting 
now the power of the mind, and now the act. There are 
many other words which have this two-fold use. And this 
is a case in which, generally, we are not in the least exposed 
to mistake. For in good writing or speaking, the circum- 
stances make it manifest, whether a word is intended to 
point out a faculty, or an act. So that after all, there is not 
so great a deficiency in our common language, as might at 
first view be imagined. 

The general remarks which have been made on the 
words disposition, propensity, principle, &c., are coincident 
with the opinions of Edwards and Dwight, the two authers 
who have, more than any others, the confidence of the 
American Churches. With these authors agree generally 
the older and the more recent Divines, whether in our own 
country, or in Europe, and all other standard writers. 

In the following quotations, we have the views which 
Dr. Dwight professedly and very plainly expressed on the 
subject. 

“J do not deny, on the contrary, I readily admit, that 
there is a cause of moral action in intelligent beings, fre- 
quently indicated by the words Principle, Affections, 
Habits, Nature, Propensity, Tendency, and several others. 
In this case, however, as well as in many others, it is 
carefully to be observed, that these terms indicate a cause, 
which to us is wholly unknown, except that its existence is 
proved by its effects. We speak of human nature as sinful, 
intending not the actual commission of sin, but a general 
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characteristic of man, under the influence of which, he has 
committed sins heretofore, and is prepared, and is prone, 
to commit others. With the same meaning in our minds, 
we use the phrases, sinful propensity, corrupt heart, de- 
praved mind ; and the contrary ones, holy or virtuous dis- 
position, moral rectitude, holiness of character, and many 
others of the like import. When we use these kinds of 
phraseology, we intend that a reason really exists, although 
undefinable and unintelligible by ourselves, why one mind 
will, either usually or uniformly, be the subject of holy 
volitions, and another, of sinful ones. We do not intend to 
assert, that any one, or any number, of the volitions of the 
man whom we characterize, has been, or will be, holy or 
sinful; nor do we, indeed, design to refer immediately to 
actual volitions at all. Instead of this, we mean to indicate 
a state of mind generally existing, out of which holy voli- 
tions may, in one case, be fairly expected to arise, and sinful 
ones, in another: such a state as that, if it were to be 
changed, and the existing state of a holy mind were to 
become the same with that of a sinful mind, its volitions 
would thenceforth be sinful; and vice versa. 'This state is 
the cause, which | have mentioned ; a cause, the existence 
of which must be admitted, unless we acknowledge it to be 
a perfect casualty that any volition is sinful, rather than 
holy. ‘This cause is what is so often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, under the name of ¢he heart: as when it is said, 
‘The heart is deceitful” &c. I have already remarked, 
that the cause is unknown, except by its effects.” 

‘The views of Edwards on this general subject may be 
learnt from what he says as to the new principle which is 
given In regeneration. He represents grace as “a new kind 
of principle,” and the exercises of it as “a new kind of exer- 
cises.” “'This new spiritual sense,” he says, “and the new 
dispositions that attend it, are no new faculties, but new 
principles of nature. 1 use the word principles for want 
of a word of more determinate signification. By a principle 
of nature in this place, | mean that foundation which is laid 
in nature, either old or new, for any particular manner or 
kind of exercise of the faculties of the soul ; or a natural 
habit or foundation for action, giving the person ability 
and disposition to exert the faculties in exercises of such a 
certain kind. So this new spiritual sense is not a new 
faculty of understanding, but a new foundation laid in the 
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nature of the soul for a new kind of exercises of the same 
faculty of understanding. So that new holy disposition 
of heart that attends this new sense, is not a new faculty of 
will, but a foundation laid in the nature of the soul for a new 
kind of exercises of the same faculty of will.” 

I might also refer to Abercrombie, and other respectable 
writers on mental philosophy, who speak of a right and a 
wrong state of mind as antecedent to moral exercises, and as 
having a principal influence in determining of what emo- 
tions the mind shal! be the subject. 

So far as this particular point is concerned, Dr. Taylor, 
and those associated with him, seem to accord fully with 
what I have advanced. They hold that man has a nature 
which leads to sin, as really as the lion has a nature which 
leads him to eat flesh. This nature they represent as some- 
thing which is antecedent to moral acts, and which renders 
the commission of sin certain in every human being. ‘They 
maintain that there is in the very constitution of the human 
mind a tendency or bias to sin; that there is, in the nature 
of the soul, connected with outward circumstances, an infal- 
lible tendency or propensity to sin. ‘Thus they hold that 
there is something prior to sinful acts, which certainly leads 
to such acts; although they think it important to deny that 
the previous tendency or bias of the mind to sin, is itself 
sinful. 

I shall inquire in another place, what views we are to 
have of the moral nature and relations of this tendency or 
propensity of the mind to sin. For the present I have meant 
to consider such a propensity simply as a fact. And respect- 
ing this there is a most remarkable agreement among men 
of sense, whether learned or unlearned. 


There is another subject nearly allied to the one above 
considered, which may properly be taken up in this place. 

Much has been said within a few years respecting the 
susceptibilities of man. This word, and some others of the 
same kind, have of late had a singular currency. It will 
aid us in forming correct views on the subject of man’s 
susceptibilities, and in judging as to the propriety of what 
has been spoken and written upon it, to determine the mean- 
ing of the word. Johnson defines susceptibility, “quality 
of admitting, tendency to admit.” Webster ;—“ the quality 
of admitting or receiving any thing additional, or some 
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change, affection, or passion.” Susceptible the former de- 
fines, “ capable of admitting, disposed to admit :” the latter ; 
“capable of admitting any thing additional, or any change, 
affection, or influence.” ‘The word is usually applied to our 
feelings, or emotions, not to our intellectual acts. When it 
is said, the mind has various susceptibilities, the meaning 
is, that it is capable of various states of feeling ; capable 
of exercising, and disposed to exercise, various emotions ; 
that it has the quality of receiving, or an aptitude to 
receive, various influences or impressions. As a matter of 
fact, the same thing may be expressed thus: Such is the 
human mind, that, in the various circumstances in which it 
is placed, it becomes the subject of various affections or emo- 
tions, or has a tendency, or aptitude, to the exercise of them. 

In order to a right understanding of this subject, let the 
following things be considered. 

First: There is no way to ascertain what susceptibilities 
we possess, but by experience ; that is, by being conscious 
of the sensations and emotions which actually take place in 
ourselves. How would we know that we are capable of 
seeing light and colours, if we had never had the sensations? 
And how could we know that we are susceptible of love and 
pity, or anger and revenge, if we had never been conscious 
of these feelings? What reasonable man ever attributes to 
the mind any capacity or susceptibility, which has not been 
developed by mental acts? We first attend to the emotions 
which the mind in different circumstances has, and then 
refer these emotions to a correspondent capacity, or suscepti- 
bility. ‘This is the way in which we obtain all our know- 
ledge respecting the attributes of the mind. And I would 
just remark, that susceptibility seems generally to have the 
same relation to feeling, as power or faculty has to the 
various modes of thought. As we think, reason, and re- 
member, we know that we have corresponding faculties ; 
and as we love and pity, hate and fear, we know that we 
have corresponding susceptibilities. But without actually 
having these exercises of mind, we could not even form 
a conception of them, much less could we know that we 
have any faculty or susceptibility adapted to them. This is 
a subject on which it would seem hardly possible to err. 
We may indeed have indistinct and confused apprehensions 
of our susceptibilities, and may speak of them vaguely. And 
we may commit a mistake or inadvertence in supposing, that 
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because we have had certain exercises of feeling in parti- 
cular states of mind, and under the influence of particular 
causes, we may have the same in different states of mind, 
and under the influence of different causes. We may mis- 
take too in supposing ourselves susceptible of particular 
exercises of feeling, because we are susceptible of other exer- 
cises which are, in some respects, analogous, and are ex- 
pressed by the same words. But even in these mistakes, we 
do tacitly acknowledge the correctness of the principle above 
asserted, namely, that we ascertain what susceptibilities we 
possess by actual experience. Our mistakes consist, not in 
denying the principle, but in a wrong application of it. No 
reflecting man ever believes himself capable of a particular 
exercise of thought or feeling, unless he thinks that himself, 
er others like him, have actually had such an exercise, or 
something similar. 

But secondly. There is another point of special moment ; 
namely ; that we cannot judge correctly what our suscepti- 
bilities are, separately from the causes which have an influ- 
ence upon us. "The specific emotions which arise within us 
are inseparably connected with our mental states and our 
circumstances. ‘These states of mind, and these cireum- 
stances, excite and direct our agency. Our susceptibilities 
are to be learnt from the different emotions which we have, 
under the influence of the causes which act upon us. Our 
agency is limited by the laws of the min and of the world 
around us. We can do nothing except by availing ourselves 
of these laws: and after we become acquainted with them, 
we never attempt to do any thing in any other way. These 
laws connect us with the objects around us, and determine 
the influence they shall exert upon us. ‘They regulate all 
the impressions made upon our minds, and all our views and 
feelings. 

So far as the principle here laid down relates to our iniel- 
lectual powers, no one can doubt its truth. Experience 
teaches that we are capable of understanding the science of 
mathematics. But it also teaches, that we are capable of 
doing this only by study. Now because we are able to ac- 
quire the knowledge of mathematics by study, does it follow 
that we are able to do it without study? When we assert 
our ability to understand this science, it is well known that 
our assertion rests on the condition of diligent study. This 
is so well known, that we seldom deem it necessary to 
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affirm it.—We say, a man is able to raise a body of many 
tons weight; that is, by using the power of a pulley or 
lever. But can he do it without using this power? And 
do we ever attribute the ability to him, without an express 
or implied reference to this condition ? 

We come now to our susceptibilities. How do we know 
that we are susceptible of pity? From the fact that we 
have had the emotion. But have we always had the emo- 
tion of pity? No. In what circumstances then, or under 
the influence of what causes, have we had it? I answer 
when we have witnessed or imagined cases of great suffer- 
ing. We have never had the feeling of pity on any other 
occasion. It is a fact then, that we are susceptible of this 
feeling in the circumstances above mentioned, and in no 
other. It cannot be excited, except by the actual view or 
the thought of suffering in a fellow creature. We are not 
susceptible of it in any other case. To speak of our being 
susceptible of pity, while our minds are exclusively occupied 
with the contemplation of those who are happy, would be 
absurd. 

But suppose a particular man never has had the feeling of 
pity. From early childhood he has been accustomed to 
witness cases of suffering which have filled every heart but 
his with the tenderest compassion. He continues to be con- 
versant with human beings, old and young, in all conceivable 
circumstances of distress; and he has himself been often 
racked with pain. But he is a total stranger to the feeling 
of pity. He lives three score years and ten in circumstances 
most likely to excite pity, and is tried in all imaginable ways, 
and continues through the whole without a single emotion 
which is of the nature of pity. Would not all regard him 
as destitute of one of the common susceptibilities of human 
nature ? 

Suppose a man placed under all the influences suited to 
make him pleased with the melody and harmony of sounds, 
and continued through a long life in such circumstances, 
without the least emotion of pleasure in hearing the most 
exquisite music. Suppose him to be no more pleased with 
music, than if he had always been without the sense of 
hearing. Would not all this prove, that he is not susceptible 
of pleasure from music? Should we not regard him as 
destitute of that susceptibility ? 

Again. Suppose a man, who has long been in a situa- 
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tion most favourable to the cultivation and developement of 
parental affection. Every thing is done which can be done, 
to excite love towards his offspring; but without eflect. 
He is an utter stranger to any feeling of the nature of 
parental love. We conclude that such a man is not suscepti- 
ble of that love. If we should find any one in this state, 
whether he came into it by the original structure of his 
mind, or by the practice of vice and cruelty ; we should say, 
he is “ without natural affection,” he has no susceptibility 
to parental love. 

These examples are introduced to show what is com- 
monly meant by the word under consideration, and when it 
is suitable to speak of a person as destitute of a particular 
susceptibility. A susceptibility to a particular kind of emo- 
tion, is that state or quality of mind, which gives rise to such 
emotion, when fit occasions occur, or when circumstances 
exist which are suited to excite it. But when on the fittest 
occasions, and under all the variety of circumstances adapt- 
ed to excite that emotion, a person remains a total stranger 
to it, never having any thing of that nature arise in his 
breast ; we say, he is not susceptible of it. 

But, suppose another case. While a man is blind, he is 
not susceptible of the sensation and the pleasure of seeing ; 
but he would be susceptible of them, if he should receive his 
sight. Or we may say, he is susceptible of them on condi- 
tion of receiving his sight. ‘That is, he has every thing ne- 
cessary to the sensation and the pleasure of seeing, if he had 
the use of his eyes. ‘There is no hinderance in the way, 
but his blindness. So, let a man be sick of a malignant fe- 
ver, and consequently incapable, while in that state, either 
of the pleasure of eating, or of any proper appetite for food. 
Is it proper to say of such a sick man, that he is susceptible 
of an appetite for food and of the pleasure of eating? If this 
should be said, it would be said hypothetically; and the 
meaning would be, that he has a constitution from which 
such an appetite and such pleasure will arise, when he is in 
a sound and healthy state. He is not actually susceptible of 
these, while under the influence of his present disease ; but 
he will be susceptible, as soon as the fever is removed. The 
disease is all that prevents. So we say of a sick man, that 
he is not able to walk or work; though he has the ability to 
do both, on condition of his recovering his health. But in 
strict propriety, we should say, he will have the ability, if he 
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recovers his health. Nothing but his sickness prevents. 
But this does prevent ; and while it remains, his muscular 
and voluntary power avails nothing. 

All that is necessary in such cases, is, to keep in mind 
the conditions on which the particular feelings or actions 
referred to, depend, or the circumstances which are indis- 
pensable to their existence ; and when we would express 
ourselves with exactness, to ascribe the power or suscepti- 
bility to a man, on those conditions, or in those cireum- 
stances. ‘To predicate power or susceptibility of any one, 
without an express or implied reference to those conditions ; 
for example, to say of a man, that he is able to sail through 
the air, without referring expressly or impliedly to the help 
of a balloon, or of a blind man, that he is susceptible of the 
pleasures of sight, without referring to the cure of his blind- 
ness as a condition; or of a sick man, that he has an ability 
to walk, without referring to his being restored to health as 
a condition,—would be manifestly incorrect, and contrary to 
fact. Because a man has power to do any thing, or is sus- 
ceptible of it, in certain circumstances, or on certain condi- 
tions, and on those conditions only, how can we say, he 
has the power or the susceptibility independently of those 
conditions ? 

These remarks will aid us in answering the question, 
whether man, in his fallen, unsanctified state, has all the 
moral susceptibilities which belonged to him originally in 
his state of innocence, and which belong to him now, when 
he is sanctified ; or, to be more specific, whether man, while 
unrenewed, is susceptible of love to God, and other holy af- 
fections. ‘Those who hold the doctrine of total depravity 
even in the lowest sense, are agreed in believing, that man, 
while unrenewed, is wholly destitute of holiness ; that how- 
ever favourable the circumstances of his education ; how- 
ever numerous and powerful the motives to piety which are 
held up before his mind, and with whatever degree of skill 
and fidelity they may be presented, and however long the 
trial may be continued ; he will never, while wnrenewed, 
have any holy affection. Now this being held, as a mat- 
ter of fact, by all concerned ; what difference can remain 
except as to the use of words? ‘The only question 
at issue would seem to be, whether we can properly speak 
of depraved man as susceptible of holy affection, while un- 
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renewed. ‘l'aking words in the fair and common sense, I 
think we cannot. My reasons I will give. 

One reason is, that umrenewed man never has had any 
holy affection. ‘This is as much a matter of fact, as that 
thistles have never produced figs. So that the idea of such a 
susceptibility cannot be founded on facts. So far as these are 
concerned, we are wholly without evidence, that unrenewed 
man has any susceptibility to the emotion of holy love. 

Further. ‘The existence of holy affection, even in the 
lowest degree, is, according to Scripture, an infallible proof 
that a man is regenerated. But how could it be sucha 
proof, if man were susceptible of holy affection while unre- 
generated. ‘'T'o say that a man is susceptible of a particular 
emotion, is to say, that such an emotion may arise in his 
mind under the influence of proper excitements ; that there 
is no absolute hinderance in the way ; that if he is placed in 
circumstances adapted to produce the emotion, the emotion 
will, sometimes at least, be produced, and that, if we should 
find the emotion actually existing, we should think it nothing 
inconsistent or unaccountable: for surely it cannot be 
thought inconsistent or unaccountable for a man to have an 
emotion of which he is perfectly susceptible, or for a well 
known susceptibility of the human mind to be developed. 
Suppose now we should actually find holy love to God in an 
unrenewed man ; what should we think of it?) We should 
think it a clear proof, that man is not totally depraved. For 
surely one who truly loves God, is not totally depraved. So 
that if we hold the doctrine that the heart of man is by na- 
ture totally depraved, we must regard the existence of holy 
affection in him, while unrenewed, as utterly inconsistent 
and impossible, and the supposition of it absurd. And can 
it be proper for us to say, that man, while unregenerate, is 
susceptible of holy affection, when if the lowest degree of it 
should exist in any one, we should look upon it as utterly 
inconsistent with his being unregenerate, and as an infalli- 
ble proof of his being regenerate? Shall we hold that 
man is susceptible of holy affection, and may actually have 
it, while unrenewed ; and then, the moment he has it, turn 
about, and say, that holiness is inconsistent with an unre- 
generate state; and that its existence in any one, is a cer- 
tain proof that he is regenerate!) Why inconsistent with au 
unregenerate state, if man is susceptible of it in that state ! 
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And why a proof of regeneration, if a man may have it t with- 
out regeneration ? 

All orthodox men acknowledge, that the influence of the 
Spirit is absolutely necessary to the commencement and con- 
tinuance of holiness in the heart of man. But if he is sus- 
ceptible of it,—if he may actually have it, without the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, how is that influence necessary? If we 
are capable of walking without the help of another person ; 
can we say with truth, that such help is absolutely neces- 
sary to our walking? Would it not be a contradiction to 
say, that man is naturally in such a state that the influ- 
ence of the Spirit is absolutely necessary to his having any 
holy affection ; and yet that he is perfectly susceptible of it, 
and may really exercise it, without that influence,-—yea, just 
as well as if he were not depraved? Would not a repre- 
sentation of this kind be a prolific source of confusion and 
errour ! 

God, who created the mind, and perfectly knows its 
powers and capacities, has given us, in his word, the true 
principles of mental philosophy, so far as our high moral 
relations are concerned. Now is the definite instruction 
which the sacred volume gives respecting man, consistent 
with the belief that he is, while in his natural state, suscep- 
tible of the emotion of love to God? Take a single passage. 
Paul declares that the carnal mind, (which is the mind of 
every unrenewed man,) is enmity against God; that it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
This is the same as to say, that man in his natural state 
neither has, nor can have holy affection. Now is it just and 
right for us to say, that the unrenewed mind is susceptible 
of an affection, which the Bible declares it neither has, nor 
can have? Do you inquire, what is the nature of this ina- 
bility, or this want of susceptibility? [refer yon to the well 
known rule, suggested by honesty and candour,—that we 
should understand words in a sense which is agreeable to 
the nature of the subject to which they are applied. It is 
to be presumed, that every fair and honest man means to 
have his words taken in this sense. Accordingly, when the 
sacred writers teach that man, in his natural state, cannot 
obey the law, and cannot believe in Christ ; we have no 
difficulty in determining their meaning. ‘They say these 
things of man in a moral view, and for the very purpose of 
setting forth clearly and impressively, his great sinfulness,— 
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the invincible opposition of his heart to God’s holy law. In 
the same sense and for the same purpose I say, that unre- 
generate man is destitute of that susceptibility to holy emo- 
tions, which belongs to the regenerate. I say it in honesty 
and fairness, and mean to have my words understood ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject. I refer not to the want 
of any power or faculty of mind which is necessary to con- 
stitute man a moral and accountable agent, but to his dispo- 
sition,—to the character or moral state of his mind while 
unrenewed. By the want of susceptibility, 1 mean what the 
Bible means, when it speaks of man as having a heart of 
stone, and as dead in sin. 

And how does the position which I maintain occasion 
any more difficulty as to moral agency, than the declara- 
tions of the Bible? Surely when the sacred writers teach 
that those who are in the flesh cannot please God, that no 
man can come to Christ unless the Father draw him, that 
man has naturally no love to God, and no heart to love bim, 
that the strongest motives which can be presented to his 
mind will fail of exciting any right feeling, that he has a 
heart of stone and not a heart of flesh ;—when the sacred 
writers teach all this, they certainly go as far as I do, when 
I say, that man, in his natural state, is without a suscepti- 
bility to the emotion of holy love ; and they teach that which 
is as hard to be reconciled with moral agency, as the posi- 
tion which I maintain. In several of the cases above men- 
tioned, it is indeed true that the want of a susceptibility to 
certain emotions exempts a man from all obligation to have 
those emotions, and from all blame-worthiness for not hav- 
ing them. Thus if a man, through a natural defect, is un- 
susceptible of any relish for music, or of the pleasures of 
sight; or if, through the influence of disease, he is unsuscep- 
tible of a relish for food; he is not culpable on that account. 
The reason is very plain ; namely, that the want of a suscep- 
tibility of this sort has no more to do with moral character, or 
moral obligation, than the insensibility of a man’s arm under 
the influence of a paralysis. But because a paralytic is not 
culpable for the insensibility of his arm, does it follow that a 
sinner is not culpable for the insensibility of his heart? Or 
because a lifeless body is not culpable for being dead, and 
totally unsusceptible of any feeling of corporeal pleasure or 
pain, does it follow that a sinner is not culpable for being 
spiritually dead, and unsusceptible of any right feeling in 
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view of God and his law? It is a common practice, to 
which no reasonable man can object, to borrow the terms 
which express the attributes of things in the natural world, 
and use them to express the attributes of mind or spirit. 
Such terms, in their first and literal use, have a material or 
physical sense. In their second or metaphorical use, they 
have a moral or spiritual sense. Now because the want of 
power, or the want of susceptibility, in the former sense is ex- 
clusive of obligation and blame ; does it follow that it is so 
in the latter sense? ‘There is a state of mind which we are 
accustomed to express by saying, a man is spiritually dead ; 
he is utterly insensible of the reality and importance of di- 
vine things ; his heart 1s so hard, that he is not susceptible 
of any right impression ; he is “past feeling.” Do you 
say, such a state of mind is irreconcileable with moral 
obligation? Why do you say so? Is not every thing which 
goes to constitute a moral and accountable agent, found in 
the sinner? Not a single thing which belongs to moral 
agency, is wanting; not even mm the most hardened and 
abandoned. ‘The powers and properties essential to a moral 
agent, are indestructible. There can be no doubt that man 
would have been a moral agent, and under perfect obliga- 
tion to love God, had he been left, as the fallen angels were, 
without any Mediator, or any dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, and of course without any possibility of restoration to 
holiness or happiness. Now in that state of abandonment 
and desperation, can we suppose he would ever have been 
susceptible of love to God? look upon Satan, the arch- 
apostate. cut off from all gracious influence, given over to 
hardness and malignity of heart, and having been growing 
in that hardness and malignity for many thousands of years. 
Would it not be doing violence to truth and propriety to say, 
that that hardened, malignant, abandoned rebel, reserved in 
chains of darkness to the judgement of the great day, is still 
susceptible of all the tenderness and sweetness of holy grati- 
tude and love to God? Suppose an unrenewed sinner is 
admitted into heaven, and tnere, for ages of ages, beholds the 
infinite excellencies of the godhead, and the blessedness of 
the saints. 'The objects which excite the love and joy and 
praise of the holy inhabitants, are clearly presented to his 
mind, so far as they can be presented to a mind totally 
sinful. With all these heavenly attractions acting upon 
him for ages of ages, he has no love to God, and no tenden- 
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cy to any right affection. Should we think of ascribing to 
such a sinner a susceptibility to pure and holy emotions? 
And yet has he not every power and faculty, and every sus- 
ceptibility, necessary to complete moral agency? No one 
can doubt it. The fact evidently is, that man’s not being 
susceptible of holy emotions, while unrenewed, results, not 
from his want of any faculty belonging to a moral agent, 
but from his depravity ; and, of course, his want of this par- 
ticular susceptibility is no more incompatible with his being 
under perfect obligation to love God, than any thing which 
has the nature of sin. 

Before closing this investigation, we ought to consider 
the consequences of maintaining that man, while unrenewed, 
has a real susceptibility to holy emotions, such as the saints 
have. 

If we maintain that man is susceptible of right impres- 
sions from divine truth, and of all holy emotions, without 
the regenerating influence of the Spirit ; it will be natural 
for us to deny or overlook the necessity of that influence. 
And if perchance we avoid this consequence, those who 
adopt our views in all probability will not. They will con- 
clude that the divine influence is not necessary. Unless 
there is a double sense in the words which we use, the conclu- 
sion is obvious and unavoidable. For why should we think 
the influence of the Spirit necessary to bring the sinner to 
love God, if he is perfectly susceptible of love without it ? 

Again. Ifa man believes that, while unregenerate, he is 
susceptible of holy affection, just as he is of the natural 
affections ; he will naturally rely upon means to excite the 
one, just as he does to excite the other. Why should he 
not? A man, being perfectly susceptible of parental love, 
considers nothing necessary to excite this love in his heart, 
but to turn his thoughts towards his offspring. So as to the 
emotion of pity. We regard nothing as necessary to excite 
it, but the attentive consideration of severe suffering. So 
also as to all our susceptibilities. And if any one believes 
himself to be really susceptible of the emotion of love to 
God, while unrenewed ; he will of course rely upon means 
to excite that emotion, as he does to excite any other. He 
will expect to bring himself to love God, merely by turning 
his thoughts towards God. Why should he not? If he is 
susceptible of love to such a Being, surely love will be 
excited by the attentive consideration of his amiable and 
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glorious character. The sinner will confidently rely upon 
this as an effectual means of bringing himself to love God. 
Such is the reliance of many sinners, who know not how 
deep and entire their depravity is, and who think that their 
hearts, without any change, are susceptible of love to God. 
But they wi!l meet with a sorrowful disappointment ; as the 
means on which they rely will prove utterly ineffectual. 
When they learn what their hearts are, they will quickly 
give up their reliance on means, and will be fully convinced 
of the absolute necessity of being born again, not of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.—So cer- 
tainly does that philosophy of the mind, which is founded on 
our own experience and consciousness, agree with the doc- 
trines of revelation. 

Our believing that the heart, while unsanctified, is sus- 
ceptible of holy affection, will tend more or less to prevent 
us from offering up importunate prayer to God, for the influ- 
ence of his Spirit to renew the hearts of sinners, and thus to 
bring them to exercise holy affection. We are likely to 
pray most earnestly, when we are most fully convinced 
that the work which we ask God to do is infinitely import- 
ant, and can be done only by himself. Why should we be 
so earnest in praying, that the love of God may be shed 
abroad in the hearts of sinners by the Holy Ghost, when 
we verily believe, that they are perfectly susceptible of that 
love without the Holy Ghost ? 

Our maintaining the opinion now under consideration, 
would evidently tend to produce great confusion in our 
minds as to the proper manner of learning what suscepti- 
bilities we have. In all other cases we learn this from the 
facts which occur in our own experience, or in the experi- 
ence of others like ourselves. But according to this notion, 
we should believe ourselves susceptible of an affection, which 
no man, in his natural state, ever had, no, not one, through 
all generations. This would be to give up the only safe and 
proper way of judging, that is, from experience, and to 
substitute groundless speculation and conjecture. 

But perhaps you may say, that we really Aave facts, 
which prove man to be susceptible of holy affection ; that a 
great multitude do love God, and continue to love him 
through fiery trials, and thus clearly evince that they have 
both a susceptibility, and a strong, invincible inclination, to 
that holy affection. I admit the facts, and thank God that 
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are so numerous. But who are the persons that love 
God, and thus prove that they are susceptible of love? Are 
they persons in their natural state,—unrenewed by the 
Spirit? No. ‘They are those who are “born again,— 
created anew in Christ Jesus.” But the question does not 
at all relate to such persons. Undoubtedly those who are 
regenerated, are susceptible of holy affection. All agree that 
the susceptibility belongs to them. 'The question before us 
relates to the unrenewed ; relates to them erclusively. The 
two cases are essentially different: and we cannot reason 
from the one to the other. Because the regenerate love God, it 
surely does not follow that the unregenerate love him. And 
because those who are renewed by the Spirit, have a suscep- 
tibility to love, it surely does not follow that those who are 
unrenewed have the same. For it may be that the regene- 
rate, in whom “old things are passed away, and all things 
become new,” have a new susceptibility. 

But are not sinners susceptible of spiritual renovation, 
and so of becoming the subjects of holy affection? Unques- 
tionably they are susceptible, or capable, of being renewed 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit. But because they are 
susceptible of a spiritual change in this way, it does not 
follow that they are susceptible of it in any other way. In 
other words, because they may be renewed to holiness by 
the Spirit of God, it does not follow that they may be 
renewed without it. Just as it was in regard to Paul. He 
says, “I can do all things through Christ strengthening me.” 
But did it follow from this, that he could do all things with- 
out Christ strengthening him? Christ himself answers this: 
“Without me ye can do nothing.”—Men are undoubtedly 
susceptible of love to God, when renewed. And they are 
capable of being renewed by the Holy Spirit. But they are 
neither capable of the change implied in renewal, nor of that 
holy affection which me from it, except through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. ‘This is the doctrine of Scripture 
and experience. 

If by our being susceptible of love to God, any one 
means merely that we have all the powers and capacities 
necessary to moral agency, that we are under perfect obliga- 
tion to love God, and are hindred from loving him, not by 
any want of natural or moral faculties, but by our criminal 
disinclination,—by our inexcusable sinfulness ; I agree with 
him as to the thing intended, but object to the language by 
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which he expresses it. At best the language has the fault 
of ambiguity, which is no small fault in a discussion of this 
kind. And I cannot but think the language calculated to 
lead men astray, and to make an impression on their minds 
directly contrary to the Bible, as to the moral state of man, 
and the necessity of his ene by the Spirit. And 
go where you will, you will find, that the practice of repre- 
senting unrenewed sinners as having all the susceptibilities 
which belong to the renewed, and as fully sufficient of them- 
selves to love and obey God, does really make an impression 
which is at variance with the Scripture doctrine of our de- 
pravity, and the necessity of our being born of the Spirit. 
And the impression of this kind which men sometimes make, 
is so extensive and strong, that they find themselves obliged 
to affirm, and to reiterate the affirmation, in opposition to 
what would seem naturally to flow from their language, that 
they do not deny the doctrine of divine influence. Such an 
affirmation could never be necessary, if they exhibited the 
truths of revelation in their just proportions, and in proper 
language. 

To conclude. Man, in his present fallen state, has in- 
deed a variety of susceptibilities, even in relation to the sub- 
ject of religion. This we know from experience. And 
these susceptibilities, connected with what are called the fa- 
culties of his mind, constitute him a complete moral agent, 
put him under perfect obligation to obey God, and render it 
suitable and important that all the divine commands, invi- 
tations, promises, and threats, should be addressed to him 
and urged upon him with the greatest earnestness. But a 
susceptibility or aptitude of mind to holy emotions is not a 
necessary attribute of a moral agent. If you say that it is; 
I demand the proof. Among all the millions of moral 
agents who have existed since the fall, point me to one who 
has shown himself susceptible of true love to God, without 
the renewing of the Holy Ghest. And among all men now 
living, except those who have been born again, point me to 
one, who shows that he has this susceptibility, by exercising 
the affection ;—which is the only proper and satisfactory 
evidence. You can produce instances without number, in 
which unrenewed men show themselves susceptible of con- 
victions of conscience, and of various kinds and degrees of 
feeling in relation to divine things. But where is the man, 
however clearly and forcibly the truths of religion may be pre- 
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sented before him, who shows himself susceptible, while un- 
renewed, of true love to God? Whatever susceptibility the 
unrenewed sinner may have, there is not the least evidence 
that he has this. If any one says, he is conscious of havin 
this susceptibility while in his natural state; let him test the 
truth of his consciousness by a fair and thorough erperi- 
ment. Surely if he has the susceptibility, he can prove that 
he has it. The proof is what I ask. Our being uwnsus- 
ceptible of holy emotions is, in my view, one of the forms of 
our depravity. It is hardness of heart. 'To remove this, is 
the object of that new-creating influence of the Spirit, which 
is one of the grand provisions of redeeming grace. The 
“heart of flesh” which the Spirit gives, is a feeling heart. 
It is an aptitude to pious emotions. And according to the 
common apprehension and the common phraseology of 
Christians, a man’s having or not having this susceptibility, 
determines, not whether he is or is not a moral agent, but 
whether he is, or is not, renewed by the Holy Spirit. 


Arr. Il. Lanevace or Signs AUXILIARY TO THE 
CurisT1an Missionary. 


By Rev. T. H. Gattavpet, late Principal of the American Asylum for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Some years since, I was led to reflect upon the possibility 
of employing the language of signs, made use of in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, as an auxiliary in the inter- 
course between Christian Missionaries and those heathen na- 
tions which have no written or printed language; and I then 
published some thoughts on this subject in the CurisTIAN 
Osserver of London. Subsequent reflection and observa- 
tion have led me to regard the principles which I then adopt- 
ed, as strictly correct. 

I communicated my views on this subject to the Rev. 
Mr. Bingham, who went as Missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, and afterwards received a letter from him, confirm- 
ing my previous convictions. have also stated these views 
to two other distinguished Missionaries, one of whom has 
laboured in Hindostan, and the other among the native In- 
dians of this country; and from both of these individuals, 
after they had enjoyed the best advantages from their own 
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personal experience, for judging on such a subject, I re- 
ceived the fullest confirmation of the theory I had adopted, 
and of the useful practical results to which it might lead. 

In this day of extending Missionary enterprise, in which 
our own country is bearing so conspicuous a part, | have 
thought the discussion of this subject might not be without 
interest to the readers of the Literary and Theological Re- 
view. 

In the summer of 18}8, a Chinese young man passed 
through Hartford, Connecticut. He was so ignorant of the 
English language, that he could not express in it his most com- 
mon wants. As the principal of the deaf and dumb Asylum 
in that place, | mvited the stranger to spend an evening 
within its walls, and introduced him to Mr. Laurent Clerc, 
the celebrated deaf and dumb pupil of the Abbe Sicard, and 
at that time an assistant teacher in the Asylum. ‘The object 
of this introduction was, to ascertain to what extent Mr. 
Clere, who was entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, 
could conduct\an intelligent conversation with the foreigner, 
by signs and gestures merely. ‘The result of the experiment 
surprised all whdayere present. Mr. Clere learned from 
the Chinese many interestiwg—acts respecting the place of 
his nativity, his parents and their family, his former pursuits 
in his own country, his residence in the United States, and 
his notions concerning God and a future state. By the aid 
of appropriate signs, also, Mr. Clere ascertained the meaning 
of about twenty Chinese words. When the conversation 
began, the stranger appeared to be bewildered with amaze- 
ment at the novel kind of language which was addressed to 
him. Soon, however, he became deeply interested in the 
very expressive and significant manner which Mr. Clere 
used to make himself understood ; and, before one hour had 
expired, a very quick and lively interchange of thought took 
place between these so lately entire strangers to each other. 
The Chinese himself began to catch the spirit of his new 
deaf and dumb acquaintance, and to employ the language 
of the countenance aud gestures with considerable effect 
to make himself understood. 

About a year afterwards, the principal of the Asylum 
visited Cornwall, in Connecticut, where upwards of twenty 
heathen youths were at that time receiving education under 
the patronage of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. With the consent of the principal of that 
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institution, I one evening gathered round me several of these 
interesting strangers, from the islands of the South Sea, and 
from different tribes of the North American Indians. The 
object of the interview was, to ascertain how far a conver- 
sation could be conducted with them merely by signs and 
gestures. The result was similar to that in the case of Mr. 
Clerc’s intercourse with the Chinese. Questions were pro- 
posed to them on a variety of topics relating to their own 
individual history and that of their families, to the state of 
manners and morals in their respective countries, and to 
their early religious knowledge. 

For example, Thomas Hoopoo, a native of Owhyhee, 
was asked if his parents were living; how many brothers 
and sisters he had; when he left his native shores ; whether 
his countrymen worshipped idols, and sacrificed human vic- 
tims ; how the women were treated by the men ; what was 
the climate of his country ; what its productions ; with ma- 
ny inquiries of a similar nature, all of which he well com- 
prehended, and to many of which he replied by signs. ‘The 
meaning, too, of a number of Owhyhean words was ascer- 
tained by signs merely, and found to correspond with the 
import which had been previously assigned to them in a dic- 
tionary which had been for some time preparing in the 
school ; and indeed, in a variety of instances, the most cor- 
rect meaning of such words was established, by the medium 
of signs, in a more satisfactory way than had been previous- 
ly attempted. ‘Throughout this conversation, the heathen 
youths appeared to take a deep interest, and to have a pecu- 
liar aptitude, both in comprehending the signs which were 
proposed to them, and in inventing such as were necessary 
for a reply. 

On the testimony of several of the South Sea islanders, 
it appeared, that not a few of the signs employed in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, are precisely the same which 
their countrymen use to supply the deficiency of, or to give 
emphasis to, their own comparatively barren language ;—a 
fact which had indeed been anticipated, from the singular 
circumstance so often observed by the teachers of the deaf 
and dumb among their pupils, that mutes who meet for the 
first time are able to understand each other fully on many 
common topics ; the Author of nature having laid the foun- 
dation in the very constitution of our species, and in the 
structure and processes of the visible creation, for a wniver- 
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sal expression of the same ideas, on a vast variety of sub- 
jects, by similar signs. 

Not long after this interview, Thomas Hoopoo visited the 
Asylum for the deaf and dumb in Hartford. At my request 
he attempted, by the natural language of signs, such as his 
own feelings and conceptions at the time dictated, to give to 
a circle of pupils around him a sketch of his history. In 
doing this he occupied a half an hour or more, and secured 
the fixed attention and interest of the pupils. It was sur- 
prising to see the ingenuity and readiness with which he 
employed this language of signs and gestures, and not less 
so, to ascertain, as I did afterwards, that a very considerable 
part of what he said, certainly more than half of it, was fully 
understood by those to whom it was addressed. 

Opportunities have occurred of intercourse by signs be- 
tween the native Indians of our country, who have visited 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb, and the instructors, 
the results of which, in a greater or less degree, have corres- 
ponded with those mentioned above. 

Now, I would ask, cannot the Christian philosopher make 
some important practical use of these singular and interesting 
phenomena? In this age of wonderful experiment, may 
they not furnish data from which successful principles may 
be derived and applied with reference to the instruction of 
those heathen nations who have no written or printed lan- 
guage? May not this curious language of signs and ges- 
tures be made subservient to the speedy acquisition of the 
oral language of such a people by the Christian missionary, 
or to the communication to them of his own language, or to 
their mutual intercourse with each other, not only on ordi- 
nary, but on the most momentous topics, even while they are 
entirely ignorant of each other’s spoken language ?—Who 
that is acquainted with the propensity of all rude nations to 
use signs and hieroglyphic symbols in their intercourse with 
each other, and in the preservation of their simple historical 
annals; or who that has read the narratives of voyagers 
who have discovered unknown islands or countries, and the 
great difficulties they have to encounter in their intercourse 
with the natives, and the continual necessity which they mu- 
tually feel of resorting to signs and gestures, when every 
other expedient has failed, can deem it an expectation too 
sanguine to be indulged, that a knowledge of that matured 
and systematized language of signs and gestures which is 
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employed in unfolding the latent intellectual and moral 
powers of that part of our species who are deprived of the 
organs of hearing, and consequently of the power of speech, 
might be employed with equal success among that other 
part of our species who are deaf to the words of our lan- 
guage, and who are dumb to us in attempting to make us 
understand the import of theirs ? 

To sum up this inquiry in a few words, Of what use 
would the language of signs and gestures be to the mission- 
ary who is sent to a heathen people, possessing only an oral 
language of which he is entirely ignorant, while they are 
equally ignorant of his? 

In solving this inquiry, two undeniable positions may be 
premised ; the one, that it is quite practicable to convey by 
the countenance, signs, and gestures, the import not only of 
all the terms employed to denote the various objects of na 
ture and art, and the multifarious business and concerns 
of common life, but also those relating to the process of 
abstraction and generalization, to the passions and emo- 
tions of the heart, and to the powers and faculties of the 
understanding ; or, in other words, that the language of the 
countenance, signs, and gestures, is an accurate, significant, 
and copious medium of thought. ‘The other, that instances 
have occurred in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, in 
which, in the space of two years, five thousand words have 
been taught several intelligent pupils, who were previously 
entirely ignorant of them, and of all language, excepting 
that of their own natural signs, together with a command of 
written language, which would place them on an equality, 
with regard to the expression of their ideas, with the most 
intelligent persons among those heathen nations who have 
nothing but an oral language. 

It is a curious fact, taken in connexion with what has 
just been stated, to show the power of natural sign-lan- 
guage, that the late Principal of the American Asylum for 
the deaf and dumb, while engaged in their instruction, was 
able to convey to an intelligent pupil whom he had taught 
for some time, and who had become very familiar with the 
expressions of his countenance, historical facts, without 
spelling any words on his fingers, or using his arms at all 
in making gestures. He would take, at the suggestion of a 
by-stander, any event in history, which could be pourtrayed 
on canvass, so as to make a graphical picture of it,—and 
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which the pupil had read, perhaps some two or three years 
previous,—but selected at random, and without the most re- 
mote allusion to it, so that the pupil could ever conjecture 
what it might be,—and by the mere expressions of his coun- 
tenance, accompanied with a few motions of the head, and 
attitudes of the body, so distinctly convey the facts, that the 
pupil would immediately write them down, in his own lan- 
guage, on his slate. As an illustration of this, the request 
was made, one day, by an eminent painter of our country, 
that the historical fact of the sentencing of his sons to death 
by the elder Brutus, might be communicated. This was 
attempted in the mode that has been mentioned, and with 
entire success. ‘The pupil had, indeed, read the account, it 
may be, some two or three years previous, but no allusion 
whatever was made to it, by any other communication than 
that of certain expressions of the countenance, motions of the 
head, and attitudes of the body. 

Keeping these things in mind, let us proceed to the ex- 
amination of our subject. Let us suppose a missionary to 
be landed on one of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, for the 
purpose of conveying to the minds of its inhabitants the in- 
teresting truths of the Gospel. ‘They are entirely ignorant 
of the English language, and the missionary is supposed to 
be as ignorant of theirs. It is in vain for him to begin with 
putting a grammar or dictionary of his tongue into their 
hands, and they cannot furnish him with one of theirs. 
Words either of his or their language must first be learned, 
before they can advance a single step in their intercourse 
with each other. Under these circumstances the mission- 
ary’s first attempt will naturally be, to learn the language of 
the island. How is he to do this? He points to the most 
common objects, and inquires their names; thus he may 
easily learn the names of every thing which immediately ad- 
dresses itself to some one of the senses. In all this ne learns 
nothing by the ear, excepting indeed the names of the mere 
sounds of animals, or of nature, or of music: besides these, 
all his knowledge of this part of the vocabulary of the island 
is obtained through the medium of the eye. True, the name 
or arbitrary sign for these various objects is an oral one; but 
this is quite a different thing from the import of this sign, 
which might as well have been expressed by an appropriate 
gesture, or by the manual alphabet of the deaf and dumb, or 
hy written characters. 
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But let us advance a step farther. 'These objects which 
are addressed to the senses, are not always accessible. The 
missionary may have forgotten the name of an animal, a tree, 
or an utensil, and may wish to have it repeated. The object 
must be found, before its name can be revived. But were 
the missionary familiar with the language of signs, and a 
little practice would make the native equally so, without 
stirring from the shade of the tree under which they are con- 
versing, they can, in imagination, gather round them all the 
objects of the visible world, and fix their names in the me- 
mory. ‘These signs, too, being actual portraits of the ob- 
jects, serve more easily to recall them when the arbitrary 
sound which denotes them may have escaped from the 
recollection. 

But this is comparatively the least important part of the 
labour of the missionary. He now wishes to learn the terms 
which denote the most common actions and affections of the 
body ; for instance, to eat, to drink, to walk, to run, to ride, 
to sleep. Must he wait till he and the native see some per- 
son engaged in these actions; or shall he make a sign de- 
scriptive ‘of them ?—The sign would be easily understood, 
and the name settled. In this respect he gains no new 
knowledge by the ear ; whatever he learns is acquired by 
the eye. He and his companion are as it were DEAF AND 
pumB. He next is anxious to learn the words which denote 
some of the familiar occupations of life, perhaps to boil, to 
bake, to cut, to kindle a fire, to build a hut. Must he go 
where these processes are actually in progress? He needs 
not, if he is familiar with the language of signs and gestures. 
He describes a kettle by signs ; he places the wood beneath 
it; he fills it with water; he kindles the fire; he pourtrays 
the bubbling of the water ; he dips his finger into it, and draws 
it out suddenly, as if it were scalded. He has before learned 
the name of water, “and what do you call this bubbling 
water,” he inquires; “this water which burns my finger ?” 
The reply furnishes him with the name he sought, and a 
sign is also established for the act of boiling, which may be 
profitably used in various other instances. And in a similar 
way he may acquire the meaning of all the other terms, de- 
scriptive of common transactions. Still it is his eye which 
teaches him, and not his ear. He is still, as well as his 
companion, practically DEAF AND DUMB. 

The various emotions of the heart, the foundation, let it 
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be remembered, of all moral and religious instruction, per- 
haps next demand the attention of our missionary. He may 
utter the words love and hate ten thousand times, and ask as 
often of the islander what are the corresponding terms in his 
language, but to no purpose. A mother passes who is ca- 
ressing her infant with parental tenderness, and two friends 
soon follow her, who are exhibiting, by their looks and 
conversation, the emotion of love. Now he has some- 
thing upon which to fix the attention of the native, and in- 
quires by what term he denotes this feeling. 'T he eye, not 
the ear, is still the medium of intercourse. But he might 
have pourtrayed a woman by appropriate signs, and the in- 
fant whom she caresses, and the friends who were conver- 
sing together, without waiting to have these scenes actually 
take place ; and, in addition to this, exhibit the emotion of 
love strongly in his own countenance. The islander at 
once comprehends him; and thus a new word, and a new 
symbolical sign are settled for future use. By similar pro- 
cesses of description, he may speedily add the names of all 
the passions and emotions of his vocabulary. 

He advances to the operations of the intellect; and what 
an herculean task is before him! By what process shall he 
present to the observation of the islander, such operations of 
the mind, as to think, to remember, to forget, to understand, 
to contemplate, to imagine. He sees at a distance a man 
building his hut; the man finds a difficulty in the construc- 
tion of the door; he stops and assumes the attitude of 
thought. The moment is a happy one, and the missionary 
inquires by what term that visible exhibition of the internal 
working of the mind is denoted, and receives a satisfactory 
reply. But this illustrative example might not have occur- 
red for hours, or even days. By the language of signs, how- 
ever, he can pourtray this very example, and a hundred 
others equally pertinent, and thus, on the spot, acquire the 
new word which he seeks. 

He rises from the ground ; he describes by signs the set- 
ting of the sun, and the appearing of the stars, covering the 
whole concave of the sky: he puts himself in the attitude of 
contemplation ; his eye leisurely surveys the immense as- 
semblage of the heavenly hosts ; his countenance exhibits the 
actings of his soul. The islander who has already caught 
with enthusiastic ardour this new and fascinatin language, 
immediately utters, in his own tongue, the word which de- 
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notes “to contemplate.” Still the eye claims the honour of 
being the teacher ; the ear serves only the humble purpose of 
furnishing an arbitrary name, by which the imagination may 

in form, and the memory revive, the associated thought. 

Our fellow-students need a few adjectives to add to their 
nomenclature; such as high and low, hard and soft, long 
and short, round and square, bold and cowardly, alive and 
dead. ‘They are quickly learned; for the various objects to 
which these epithets belong can easily be presented to the 
imagination by signs, and also the qualities which are deno- 
ted by the above-mentioned terms. And all this is done while 
our missionary and his friend are calmly reposing beneath 
their bread-fruit tree. 

And now pronouns must be learned, and the cases of 
nouns, and the comparison of adjectives, and the moods and 
tenses of verbs. “I give you a fish,” says the missionary : 
“what is that in your language?” He speaks an unknown 
tongue ; but he makes the sign for a fish: he points to him- 
self as possessing it; he hands it to his companion, and sig- 
nifies that he will not take it back, that it is to belong to his 
companion. He is immediately furnished with the appro 
priate phrase. He multiplies such examples, and he soon 
has a little stock of phrases, by the comparing of which to- 
gether he begins to elicit the structure and idioms of the 
language. Were he not to pursue this course, he must wait 
day after day till the suitable occasions occur, illustrative of 
the phrases, the import of which he seeks. “How many 
tenses have your verbs?” ‘The question is useless. He 
must allude to some known past, and some anticipated fu- 
ture event, in order to obtain knowledge on this point; and 
what carefulness is necessary, if he depends on the common 
occurrences of life, as they transpire during his intercourse 
with the natives, in order to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of this very difficult part of all languages? But if he has 
well settled, by appropriate signs, the diurnal motion of the 
great luminary of heaven, the succession of days and nights, 
of weeks and months, nay of hours and minutes, all of which 
is quite practicable ; and if he is expert in describing mo- 
tions and actions, he can easily pourtray a variety of events 
in such an order and connexion, as to mark all the varieties 
of time, and thus ascertain how this order and succession 
are denoted in all the various tenses of the language which 
it is his aim to acquire. 
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It is worthy of remark, in this place, that a child, in learn 
ing his mother tongue, and hearing short phrases used, at 
first, in a great many instances, takes ‘he collective meaning 
of the whole phrase, without attaching precise and distinct 
ideas to each of the words of which it is composed. By be- 
coming familiar with a number of similar phrases, he gradu- 
ally is led to the import of their component parts. ‘The 
same thing is true, to a very considerable extent, in the case 
of one who is beginning to learn a new language by hear 
ing it spoken. 

This should furnish a usetul hint to missionaries, who 
are beginning to learn the purely oral language of a hea- 
then people. Instead of directing the attention, at first, to 
particular words, and their various inflections, let a collec 
tion of short and simple phrases, on very familiar topics, be 
made, and the general import of these phrases be ascertain- 
ed. ‘Then by arranging them into classes, having a regard 
to some general principles of construction, the elements of 
which they are composed may be detected, and this, too, will 
be found to be one of the surest modes of ascertaining the 
inflections of the different parts of speech. 

In doing this, the language of signs and gestures can be 
employed to very great advantage. 

These illustrations might be made to any extent; and 
they would all go to establish the first position which was 
laid down, that the language of the countenance, signs, and 
gestures, is an accurate, significant, and copious medium of 
thought. Consider, too, that it is only by the eye, that it is 
possible to acquire a purely oral language ; tor suppose that 
the missionary knows nothing of the systematic language of 
signs and gestures, employed in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, and that he arrives among a people who have 
neither a written nor a printed language. "he words which 
he hears uttered, are at first quite unintelligible to him. 
How does he acquire the meaning of them? Solely by no- 
ticing with his eye the objects to which they are applied, the 
actions which they denote, the passions or emotions which 
they describe, the occasions on which they are used, together 
with all that variety of visible cireumstances, and those re- 
ferences to past, present, or future periods of time, which 
furnish the full and exact import of what they are intended 
to convey from another mind to his own. Now all this is 
in fact a language of signs and gestures; and the ear, ex- 
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cept as furnishing a certain set of audible symbols and signs, 
has nothing more to do with it, than have the fingers of the 
deaf and dumb in their acquisition of language, by furnish- | 
ing a certain set of visible symbols and signs. If, then, in- 
stead of waiting for the actual presence of these objects, and 
the recurrence of these actions, passions, emotions, occasions 
and circumstances, he can pourtray and describe them by 
the countenance, signs, and gestures, whenever he wishes to | 
take his lesson in the language which he is anxious to learn, | 





how much time and labour will be saved! Besides being | 
master of all the varieties of signs and gestures, and of the 
various expressions of the countenance, he can do that sys- | 
tematically, which he must otherwise perform in a desultory, | 
unconnected manner, and at distant intervals of time. It ts 


important, too, in the acquisition of the meaning of words, | 
which depend upon a variety of circumstances for their illus- . 
tration, to select those circumstances only which are fairly . 
comprised in the import of the terms, and to reject those : 
which are irrelevant. | 

Aud here is the principal difficulty in the acquisition of : 
a new language, by merely hearing it used among the peo- 
ple who speak it. ‘The occasions on which words are used 
must be repeated again and again, before the exact assem- 
blage of circumstances can be selected to which the words 
belong. But a person who is versed in the language of 
signs and gestures, forms his own occasions, introduces only 
the appropriate circumstances, and rejects all adventitious 
ones. And this doubtless is the principal reason why the 
intelligent deaf and dumb pupil is often so happy in the aec- 
curacy of his definitions, and the precision of his use of 
words. The language, too, of the deaf and dumb, admits of 
a kind of permutation and combination, of which scarcely 
any other is susceptible, unless indeed the Chinese furnish 
an exception. ‘The missionary, for instance, has settled with 
the native the sign for a man, and the sign for a sheep. He 
wishes to learn the native’s term for shepherd. He first de- 
scribes by signs a sheep, he adds the sign for many, he pour- 
trays in his own person a man watching over these sheep, 
and he is at once put in possession of the term which he 
sought. Signs and gestures have a peculiar significancy 
from their resemblance to the object which they are intend- 
ed to denote ; and this is true, even of those that are em- 
ployed to denote intellectual objects, from the fact that there 
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is scarcely any emotion of the heart, or operation of the mind, 
which is not accompanied with some corresponding expres- 
sion of countenance, or attitude of the body, or position of 
the limbs. Almost all the terms which we employ in spoken 
language to denote these emotions and operations, are deri- 
ved from the material world, or from some state, or motion, 
or action of the body: and philosophers have complained 
of this, as involving their discussions on the philosophy of 
the mind, in adventitious difficulty and obscurity. Be that 
as it may, if the fact be so, the emotions of the heart, and the 
operations of the mind, may as pertinently be expressed in 
symbolical words. And without incurring the charge of 
materialism, it may safely be asserted, that all the emotions 
of the heart are accompanied with corresponding changes in 
the body; and that many, if not all, the operations of the 
mind, produce the same effect, and that most of these 
changes are visible to the eye. In confirmation of this 
opinion, it may be remarked, that, as is well known, the 
deaf and dumb, previous to instruction, have many natural 
and universal signs, by which they denote various states of 
their minds and feelings. 'The missionary, therefore, who 
should be acquainted with these signs, so far as there is a 
real foundation for them in nature, would possess a very im- 
portant aid in acquiring the language of a heathen people, 
and establishing a speedy medium of intercourse with them. 

In the former part of this essay, the latter of the two po- 
sitions premised was, that instances have occurred in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, in which, in the space of two 
years, five thousand words have been taught several intelli- 
gent pupils who were previously entirely ignorant of them, 
and of all language excepting that of their own natural 
signs, together with a command of language which would 
place them on an equality, in regard to the expression of 
their ideas, with the most intelligent persons among those 
heathen nations who have nothing but an oral language. 
In this, nothing is assumed as an hypothesis. An actual 
fact is taken, and it forcibly suggests the following inquiry. 
If such a command of written Janguage can be imparted by 
means of signs and gestures, in so short a space of time, toa 
mind enveloped in complete ignorance of words and their 
construction into sentences, what would hinder the commu- 
nication of the same command of language to a heathen who 
should be entirely ignorant of our language, and the obtain- 
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ing from him also the corresponding words, and their con 
struction into sentences, in his own language. If intelligent, 
he would be as capable of instruction by signs and gestures 
as the deaf and dumb pupil; and taking this language of 
signs and gestures as the medium of communication, while 
he would be learning the English tongue, if master of his 
own, he could, in his turn, teach it to his instructor. ‘Thus 
a double object would be accomplished at the same time, 
and by the same process. 

I confess, that I have it much at heart, to persuade some 
individual, who is expecting to go as a missionary among a 
heathen people who have no written or printed language, 
and who has a tact for learning the language of signs and 
gestures, to spend a short time at one of our institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, that he may become 
acquainted with the principles of this language, and acquire 
also the ability of using it to some extent in familiar inter- 
course on common topics. He would find the instructors in 
such establishments most ready to afford him every facility 
in the attainment of his object, and by constant intercourse 
with them and with the pupils, the task would be less diffi 
cult than he might imagine. 

Even two or three months, spent in this way, would, | 
conceive, be attended with very great benefit, if a longer pe- 
riod of time could not be spared. The language of the deaf 
and dumb is the language of nature, and very like that sim- 
ple, and what we term broken language, which a stranger 
to any language uses when he first begins to speak it. It 
is singularly adapted to that interchange of thought and 
feeling which takes place between two strangers to each 
others language, when they commence the arduous task of 
making themselves mutually understood. 'The mode of in- 
struction, too, pursued in teaching written or printed lan- 
guage to the deaf and dumb, is in such admirable accordance 
with a correct mental philosophy, and conducted on princi- 
ples that apply with such force to the instruction of youth 
who can hear and speak, that an acquaintance with it, and 
such a knowledge of the elements of sign-language as might 
be acquired during a short residence at an Institution for the 
deaf and dumb, would prove very beneficial to the mission 
ary in all his future labours. One experiment fairly made, 
would, I have no doubt, lead to very important results, 
Should this interesting experiment sueceed, a new era 
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would be opened in the history of missionary efforts, and a 
new proof be afforded of the admirable connexion which 
God often establishes between one part of his providential 
dispensations and another; making the most unlikely and 
long-neglected means, which some happy discovery brings 
to light, efficacious for the accomplishment of his wise and 
inscrutable designs. 

In order to prevent misconception, I must say that I con- 
sider signs and gestures, merely as auvriliary to the acquisi- 
tion of oral language, and not as a substitute for it. In this 
subordinate capacity, as before remarked, its employment 
appears to me useful and important. Should my theory 
prove true, what a vast field is there for its practical applica- 
tion among the tribes of our fellow-men who have no writ- 
ten or printed language, but to whom every Christian mind 
must be deeply anxious to convey, not only every species of 
useful secular information, but above all the knowledge of 
“the only true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent !” 

I will only add, that any who may feel a curiosity to ex- 
amine the general principles of sign-language, and of the 
course of instruction of the deaf and dumb, will find an arti- 
cle on that subject in the Encyclopedia Americana, under 
the head Deaf and Dumb. 'These principles, if understood, 
and made use of, in the instruction of children and youth 
who can hear and speak, in their mother tongue, or in 
other languages, would lead to practical results of the 
highest importance.—Will not some of those who are con- 
cerned or interested in the education of youth, give this 
subject a more deliberate investigation than has, as yet, been 
bestowed upon it? 
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Art. Ill. Review or Dana’s Poems anp Prose 
WRITINGs. 
By Rev. Nesemian Apams, Pastor of the Essex-street Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Poems and Prose Writings by Richard H. Dana. Boston; Russell 
Odiorne & Co. 1833. pp. 450. 

Wuen Julius Cesar had marched his troops from the 
Alps to the mouth of the Rhine, he stood upon the coast of 
the Morini, and there for the first time descried the Waite 
Cures of Britain. The feelings of the Conqueror, as he 
gazed upon these post marks of his ambition, rearing their 
summits from an unknown world, may be better imagined 
than described. When we think of all that England has 
been, and then return to the moment when the Roman first 
marked it out for invasion and conquest, his fancy perching 
upon its Warre Cuiirrs, and looking abroad upon scenes 
which have been since crowded with incidents and covered 
with glory, and which we can hardly imagine were not 
even then moving in stately and beautiful life ; we feel how 
vast is the importance which, in the history of man, is some- 
times found connected with a single mind, and in what 
proximity to the Creator, as it regards the result of his exist- 
ence, is a great Discoverer ! 

Now the soul of man, with its powers, its thoughts and 
feelings, its objects of contemplation, is itself an eternal world; 
and the man who discovers the cLirrs of unexplored 
regions in it, and leads on to farther dominion, may be 
regarded as standing at least on an equality with the dis- 
coverer of continents, islands, and regions of seas. In every 
generation there are some whose thoughts seem to have 
made their dwelling place along the horizon that falls 
between their age, and that which is to come, where they 
have caught glimpses and received impressions of new forms 
of truth, which their successors have realized ; though they 
have gained for their discoverers only the names of obscure 
dreamers and fanatics. Let the name of Mitton suffice as 
an illustration. 

The men who are best fitted for great discoveries in 
morals and mental science, are those whose reason bows 
with implicit reverence to the revelation of God, and are 
willing that the only province of reason should be to under- 
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stand the evidence and the purport of revealed truths, with- 
out sitting in judgement upon them: for the explorer, who 
knows something of the boundaries which limit his search,— 
on which side lies the sea, and where the chain of hills, is 
better qualified for success, than the man with whom there 
are no acknowledged confines, or impassable limits. And 
since communion with the Source of truth ‘ giveth light, as 
well by restraining from errour, as by opening new fields of 
thought ; we naturally look, in our enquiries after truth, to 
men of religious minds, with more confidence than to others. 
If they have discovered new principles amongst the ever 
varying phenomena of the moral world, or untrodden paths 
close by the beaten track, or fresh deductions from well 
known truths, we may entrust ourselves to their guidance, 
and hear their words, without the fear of those insidious 
influences of errour, which ordinarily pass into the mind 
along with the inspirations of great but unsanctified talent. 

If, then, there is a human being before whom we stand 
with feelings of mingled reverence and love, it is he whose 
spirit lifts itself up to commune with distant, and to us but 
partly discovered truths, and with a past and a coming eter- 
nity, borrowing from the former true wisdom and principles 
to guide men to the attainment of something that lies still 
onward in the progress of their being. For the soul of man 
is continually drawn towards the future by an irresistible 
desire for something to satisfy its immortal sympathies. 
Eternity lays hold upon it, and proves it to be like itself; 
as the unsearchable and awful power around the pole 
lays hold upon the needle, which straightway owns its 
relationship to the great mystery ! And when a fellow being, 
by his own communion with transcendent principles and 
feelings, magnetizes our souls, the powers of the world to 
come get hold of us with a stronger attraction, and we feel 
how near our relation is to undiscovered, but great and 
glorious realities. 

There are many writers who confine our thoughts and feel- 
ings to things around us. "They are summer birds of wonder- 
ful beauty and enchanting song ; but never lead us into higher 
regions, nor call us io follow their flight beyond the gardens 
and fruits and odours of our homes. There are men who can 
illustrate what others have discovered, and charm us with 
combinations of great beauty. ‘To them we accord the ad- 
miration which we pay to the useful and pleasing arts ; but 
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we look to the great moral discoverer, as the highest object 
of our reverence. The man who springs a new train of 
thought in our minds, so that we pause in his discourse to 
reflect and wonder ; the sunlight of whose mind not merely 
plays sweetly upon the surface of the deep within us, but 
radiates into its solemn and awful recesses, disclosing buried 
riches, and the lost and forgotten truths of our first and hap- 
piest years ;—he is the man that makes us essentially wiser 
and better. 

The present age abounds in the former class of minds, 
while the number of the latter is extremely small. Rome 
paid reverence to her orators and artists; but he who 
enlarged the boundaries of the empire, was hailed by the 
citizens as a god. While we love and respect those who 
with so great success can illustrate common truths, we re- 
ceive the writings of a highly original mind with something 
of the feelings with which the Romans, upon the reception 
of the first letters from Julius Cesar in Britain, decreed a 
thanksgiving of twenty days to the immortal gods. 

Discovery, in regard to mind, is different from what is 
generally supposed. Here, retrospection is foresight, and 
retrogression advancement. ‘l’o simplify is to increase, and 
simplicity is true wisdom. ‘The man who refers us to the 


elements of feeling, who brings out, from beneath the dust of 


time and care, the impressions which were made upon our 
youthful minds, helps us more than any other to know our- 
selves, redeems us from the false opinions and ways of the 
world to the freshness of truth and nature, and gives us 
clear insight into the soul. It is not the man who is con- 
tinually taking us from ourselves to external objects, how- 
ever beautiful, that assists our attainment of true knowledge, 
or that gives a character of originality to mind. His effect 
upon us is more like that of an exhibition, which draws trom 
the crowd an expression of herd-like feeling, which for the 
time fuses all the deep, distinctive lines of personal character, 
and ageregates our ditlerent natures, no two of which are 
alike, into a mass. When for instance, a light and popular 
novel reigns ascendant in fashionable society, no one has 
failed to observe its etlect in the common place admiration 
which is expressed by all, as though they had learned their 
tones and language one of another. Their minds act out- 
wardly, and in so doing are like the numberless little stream- 
lets made on the ground by the shower, which fall imme- 
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diately into one prevailing wheel track. This gives pleasure, 
because it saves the trouble of reflection and the hazard of 
independent judgement. It serves, also, to keep up that 
excitement of polite society which relieves one from himself, 
while it satisfies the conscience which would not suffer a 
total banishment of reading or intellectual conversation 
from a life of pleasure. 

But the writer who describes and illustrates merely what 
is external to us, whether in natural scenery, or in the pas- 
sions and lives of others, is not the man that is wanted to 
bring in an age, like that which is gone, of original thought 
and literary effort. Instead of going forth into nature for 
new excitement and original productions, we cannot expect 
either, without a deep, attentive study of ourselves, listening 
to the instructions of our own hearts, and living more at 
home. For the man who has that knowledge of human 
nature which secures to his words a startling echo in our 
own souls, and makes us thereby feel that he is a master, is 
always one who by affliction, or natural thoughtfulness, or 
by conviction of his sins, and spiritual regeneration, (which 
more than any thing else discloses to a man the secret won- 
ders of his soul,) has been made acquainted with his own 
nature. He is the man that tells us truths concerning our- 
selves, which conscience never fails to repeat in the reluctant 
ear; it is he that reveals the true greatness of our nature, 
and makes us thoughtful and solemn over ourselves. When 
we go with such a man to the streams and fields, to the 
ocean, the hills and woodlands, the sunset and the dawn, 
we seem to see new heavens and a new earth. As we 
gaze with him upon the sky, we feel that we never before 
saw it so beautiful; as we listen with him to the storm, we 
hear a voice of instruction in it, to which we were deaf 
before. At the cradle and at the grave, at the fireside and in 
domestic life, in its changes and its peace, in the old man 
and the child, we read with him a deep, and before hidden 
philosophy. ‘The reason of the increased pleasure derived 
from such a man, above that received from another, is, that 
our souls are purified by his truth, their senses are cleared, 
their sensibilities quickened; so that what was not even 
seen before, or if seen, passed by as common, is now instinct 
with life. Through his influence our soul becomes ac- 
quainted with itself, and being now delivered from the 
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darkness and death of self-ignorance, starts on a pathway 
towards the Omniscient and the All-Wise. 

But the writings of the superficial class of men are ne- 
cessarily the most popular with the unthinking mass. No 
proposition has ever been so filtrated of its truth, as that 
which affirms that “the end of poetry is to please.” There 
are those every where who understand by the latter word, 
only sensitive pleasure ; and to them the tripping notes of 
Moore’s Melodies are Elysian music. According to their 
judgement, any poetry which requires thought is in bad 
taste, and in proportion as it combines appeals to the inward 
sense, and calls up reflections upon our own character and 
feelings, it is prosing and like a lecture. But there are other 
and higher kinds of pleasure, and if these are meant, the 
proposition above mentioned is true. We would not by any 
means ridicule the first named readers, in the hope of en- 
forcing upon their attention a different model ; for to dispute 
with men’s tastes, is a more difficult and hopeless work than 
to meddle with their opinions. Something may be done, 
however, to allure them to the side of other streams than 
musical and shallow rills; and to convince them that gold 
in the ore, and diamonds in their flinty bed, are full as 
precious as those that glitter at the jeweller’s window ; and 
that however it may be the practice with us, in the conve- 
nience of life, to purchase what is ready made for the pur- 
poses of use or ornament, it is much more in character for 
an intelligent mind to have some effort of intellection called 
out by the objects of its attention. Of course, we do not 
plead for obscurity in any writer, far less in a poet. But we 
contend that it is a shame for any one to reject a work be- 
cause it requires thought and awakens reflection, and then 
denounce the writer as obscure, when it is only that the rea- 
der is inclined to dullness in his penetration, or feels towards 
reflection as the wicked do towards conscience. But at the 
present day it passes current in the world, that the man who 
excites and pleases most while he takes from the reader all 
necessity of intellectual attention, has the highest claims to 
literary greatness. Yet there are not a few that demur to 
such an opinion ; who, while intricate poetry is as absurd 
to them as intricate music, (which, though performed at a 
public concert, is appreciated only by a few composers,) are 
by no means afraid of being called transcendental or mystics, 
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because their thoughts require attention. “On whatever 
subject the mind feels an interest, attention, though always 
an effort, becomes a delightful effort:—and to those who 
feel this, more than one has inscribed his literary efforts, 
saying, “Fit audience let me find, though few.” 

When Milton was young, he wrote a few small poems 
which, though now so greatly admired, met with such gene- 
ral neglect, that Pope, as it is said, was able to pilfer from 
them without fear of detection. It may be tedious to some 
to be reminded of ‘ Johnson’s life of Milton,’ but it is in vain 
that he attempts to prove that Milton’s contemporaries were 
not unjust to his Poem, by arguing that there were but few 
readers in that age; for in 1681-6, Cowley, Flatman, and 
Waller had reached their 7th, 4th, and 5th editions! And 
we cannot but observe, that the same love for epigrammatic 
wit, and pointed antithesis, and downy verses for listless 
readers, which prevailed at that age, is the very cause which 


now procures for some of our greatest writers the neglect of 


the multitude: if Milton’s minor Poems could now appear 
for the first time, and without their author’s name, we fear 
there are not a few of this generation, who would do to them 
as their fathers did, in the life time of the poet. 

According to our idea of a great writer, from what has 
been said, we should expect him to be a moral discoverer, 
disclosing new truths or deductions concerning our nature ; 
that he should lead us out into nature, by having first 
awakened within us a consciousness of our affinities to the 
great creation and its God, such as the angel awakened in 
Adam ; that instead of amusing an idle fancy, he should 
require of us a high degree of attention, and richly reward it; 
and that his reason should be directed by an implicit reve- 
rence for revealed truth. 

As writers that to a very great degree answer the descrip- 
tion here given, we could show a small, but brilliant coronet 
of names, and amongst them the name of the author of the 
book which stands at the head of this article. Ten years 
ago, as we are informed in this book, Mr. Dana published 
the last number of the “Idle Man.” This work appeared 
in numbers at various intervals; but it was too much in 
advance of the public taste. One or two of the first literary 
men in the country were contributors to the work, but it 
was all in vain; it died. It was here that Mr. Dana first 
became known to the world as an author, though he had 
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been one of a literary club by whose efforts the North 
American Review was continued after its first establishment. 
The articles in the Idle Man from Mr. Dana’s pen, are now 
republished under the title of prose writings. 

The reason that Mr. Dana is better known to the world 
as a poet, than a prose writer, is the general reason, that 
poetry, requiring additional powers, acquires more celebrity 
for a man, than the authorship of prose compositions ; except 
it be the case, as with Sir Walter Scott, that the latter are 
either new in their kind, or far surpass any thing of the 
same description: then, the fame of having written good 
poetry yields to something which has a greater, though 
merely an adventitious reputation. We shall speak of the 
prose writings in this volume, after we have noticed the 
other part. We think that, in kind, they are not inferiour 
to the poetry. 

Some of the poetical compositions of Mr. Dana have ac- 
guired a high reputation, and have been favourably alluded 
to in some of the French and English journals. His name 
will be written amongst those of the founders of our litera- 
ture; and as we feel confident that he will reflect honour 
upon it, we are glad of this opportunity of recording our 
opinion of his merits. 

Opening the present volume, we first meet with “ THe 
Buccaneer.” We are informed in the Preface, that the 
story of this piece is founded on tradition, and that the events 
and strange appearances noted in it occurred on an island 
off the New-England coast. The pirate is represented as 
having been in Spain, at the time of Lord Wellington’s bril- 
liant military career. ‘There he meets with a young and 
noble bride, whose husband had fallen in the war; he offers 
his assistance in conveying her from danger. 

Lee mi him grieved, and bowed him low. 
*Twould joy his heart could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 
He meekly, smoothly said, 
With wealth and servants she 1s soon aboard, 
And that WHITE sTEED she rode beside her lord 

The poet now describes the sunset on the sea, the melan- 
choly feelings with which the bride watches the coming 
stars, till at last sorrow, and the monotonous sound of the 
waters against her cabin, oppress her with sleep. At mid- 
night, the pirate and his men steal down to the sleeping 
attendants, and we are made to see the frightful visages of 
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the murderers disclosed by the dim cabin lamp, and hear the 
blow, the cry, the curse, the prayer, the dying agony: and 
then the pirates take breath for a more dreadful purpose. 
The bride is sleeping in her cabin ; a few words are mut- 


tered by the leader to relieve the horrid stillness of the scene ; 
when suddenly, 


Acrash! They ’ve forced the door,—and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the grow! of men. 
’T is hers!—O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless child! 
That dreadful shriek again—sharp, sharp, and wild! 


It ceased.—With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by.—A leap—a quick, short splash ! 
’T is gone !—There ’s a o- g 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright crested waves, how calmly on they ride! 


The white steed which the lady “rode beside her lord,” 
is plunged into the sea. 


Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame 
The horse is on the tide! 
As the waves leave, or lift him up, his 7 
Comes lower now, and now ’t is near and high. 
And through the swift wave’s yesty crown 
His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 
Then drifts away ; and through the night they hear 
Far off that dreadful ery.—But morn 1s near. 


A year from that night the pirate gathers his crew around 
him upon the island, to celebrate their deeds. Midnight 
finds them at their carousal, when suddenly a bright light 
appears on the sea. 


Not bigger than a star it seems ; 

And, now, ’t is like the bloody moon ; 

And, now, it shoots in hairy streams 

Its light!—’T will reach us soon! 
A ship! and all on fire!—hull, yards, and mast! 
Her » abe are sheets of flame !—She’s nearing fast! 


And what comes up above the wave, 

So ghastly white ?—A spectral head !— 

A horse’s head !—(May heaven save 

Those looking on the dead,— 
The waking dead!) There, on the sea, he stands— 
The Spectre-Horse !—He moves; he gains the sands! 


Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 

Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 

Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 

The spectre-horse to-night! 
His path is shining like a ~ ship's wake ; 
Before Lee’s door he gleams, like day’s gray break. 
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The spirit-steed sent up the neigh. 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damned away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 

In the last line we are forcibly reminded of that pecu- 
liar sound produced by a shock along the shore; it is 
expressed here with good adaptation of the words to the 
thing signified.—Three times the ship rolls up to the island ; 
at last in a dark, angry night,—a naked hulk on fire ; she 
heaves, settles, and sinks, and from her grave springs up the 
spectre steed. We were struck with the last line of the 
following stanza. 

They ’re met.—“1 know thou com’st for me,” 
Lee’s spirit to the spectre said ; ® 
“T know that I must go with thee— 
Take me not to the dead 
Tt was not I alone that did the deed !” 
Dreadful the eye of that still, spectral steed ! 

The pirate vanishes from the earth ; and the poem closes 

as follows. 


The earth has washed away its stain: 
The sealed up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again, 
From the far south and north ; 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
—O, whither on its waters rideth Lee ? 
Amidst all these descriptions, which harrow the soul 
with fear, and chill the blood, there are passages of softening 
beauty and inimitable pathos, and in this we note another 
peculiar excellence of this poet. He has a certain power 
which makes us feel, that he is a real child of nature; we 
refer to his introduction of nature in her peaceful and hap- 
py forms, in contrast with maddened human passions. 
These forms of beauty are like cool winds to the feverish 
brow; they call away the thoughts from human wicked 
ness, and stir within us a love of nature, made more lovely 
by its contrast with deformity. The poet is like nature 
herself in these presentations ; for how often, in horrid caver 
nous places, do we see some form of beauty in the shape of 
a lonely flower, or iced moss, or garnet, or bird, or musical 
brook ; and by the side of such places, the clouds, the wav- 
ing tree-top, the darting gull, the smoke from the distant 
village, the playful insects, or grazing cattle,—every thing that 
the eye rests upon, is invested with a strange interest. In 
the introduction to this poem, there is one stanza which we 
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quote as an instance of what we are now illustrating. The 
poet describes the bay and the shore in a calm. 
But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

One of our artists has lately executed a painting which 
represents a part of one side of the Gallery of the Louvre, 
and shows distinctly thirty-seven of its petures. ‘This isa good 
representation of some of Mr. Dana’s stanzas; they are pic- 
tures within a picture ; full, but never in confusion. This 
stanza is an instance: we recognise “the glassy, heaving sea,” 
whose surface seems in such a sleep, that the swell cannot 
break it into waves; yet its gentle “ heaving” shows that it 
is not a sleep of death. Just to such haleyon places comes 
that bewitching bird, who, next to angling, sports with the 
sportsman’s patience, and watches for her food of fish. She 
* sits” on the water, and fearful of the well known flash, is 
swinging round and round, but silently, lest she should lose 
her prey.. In keeping with the hush of the scene, not a rip- 
ple disturbs the whole reach of sea and shore, while the sil- 
very waves roll up and die, as still as the breathings of a 
sleeping infant. We had rather have been the author of 
that one stanza, than to have written many poems which 
we could name, of greater pretensions. 

And inland rests the green warm dell; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 


Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 
Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped inthe bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


We can hardly imagine any thing that presents such 
fine contrasts as these stanzas, or a better specimen of dense, 
picturesque expression. In regard to the whole poem, we 
think it decidedly the best of the larger pieces, and that it 
will secure to its author, the more its compressed and won- 
derfully significant lines are studied, the credit of one of the 
most original and close thinkers, and be an enduring monu- 
ment of an imagination that knows no limits, and of a talent 
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for description, as true to nature, as it is astonishing for its 
penetrating search. A few minor criticisms might be made 
upon it. We think that the very sudden introduction of 
Lord Wellington, and the reference in it to the popular belief 
that King Arthur was to rise from the dead, is obscure. We 
should also say that some of the lines are rather inelegant. 
The pirate, for instance, says, “ 7'o night’s our anniversary,” 
—a specimen of what we mean, which may serve as a clue 
for any who are inclined to be more critical. Were we to 
offer a criticism upon the plot of the piece, we should say 
that there is too long a delay between the first appearance 
of the spectre horse, and the last night of horrour. The 
second appearance does not increase the feelings of terrour, 
with which we read the description of the first, while it de- 
lays the final catastrophe for which the reader is eagerly look- 
ing. But we suppose that the reason (and aahian it is 
sufficient), why the horse is made to come three times is, that 
this is a charmed number. The sufferings of the wretched 
man during the long interval of which we speak are affect- 
ing, and the poetry itself does not yield in originality and in 
the power of its images to other parts of the poem. The 
long delay of the pirate’s final disappearance into the sea, 
and the repeated visit of the spectre horse during the inter- 
val, seem well employed by the poet to impress upon the 
islanders the consequences of transgression. And here we 
would say if the times were such as once would have called 
for it, when the shores and islands of the Atlantic were in- 
fested by pirates, and temptations were strong to a life of 
marauding and piracy, that no similar composition with 
which we are acquainted would seem more appropriate to 
scatter amongst a highly interesting, but till lately neglect- 
ed and therefore reckless and desperate class of men, for the 
purpose of deterring from erime, than this poem. 

As we proceed with the volume, we are impressed with 
the thought, that the poet is one to whom sorrow is a famil- 
lar companion. At the same time, there is all that indefi- 
niteness in it, which shows it to be the admixture of pensive 
feeling, to which Aristotle refers, when he says, that he never 
knew a great genius in whom there was not a dash of 
melancholy. We should indeed be at liberty to infer from 
several passages in these poems, that the writer had been 
the subject of heavy personal afflictions; still we have all 
probably had something of the same feeling while listening 
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to the sighing of the pines, and to many other tones which 
nature breathes into the ear of man, when it is only his own 
disposition that makes them tones of sadness. No one of a 
meditative spirit, like this writer, can be as deeply conver- 
sant with nature as he is, and not sometimes be sad. Its 
scenes of thrilling beauty always tinge the soul with a pleas- 
ing melancholy. ‘The remembrance or the anticipation of 
autumn is always with us in the spring or summer ; for in 
that season, there is more than in any other which finds a 
thousand sympathies in the soul. The man who has been 
conversant with the world, who has had much experience 
of the strife of human passions, who has been the subject of 
disappointed affections and hopes, as the majority of the 
world have been, and who, instead of plunging into the vor- 
tex of society, has resigned himself to contem plation with an 
undefiled affection for natural innocence and _ nose cannot 
repress the suggestions which every thing around him 
awakens, of the contrast between the sinful and selfish in 
man, and the pure existence of inanimate, though to him, 
living things. This world is so full of mysteries, every 
thing that grows and decays has in it such a striking resem- 
blance to man’s own life and death, there are such combi- 
nations of joy and sadness, of the playful with the awful, of 
promise and lurking destruction, of tender and exquisite 
life in near connexion with vulgar and odious deformity ; 
and withal, so many occurrences that loosen every expecta- 
tion of permanent good from this present state, united with 
a creation groaning and travailing in pain for deliverance 
into another and promised condition of purity and peace ; 
that any one who sees things as they are without partaking 
of the feelings of occasional sadness which these general 
voices strive to awaken in his soul, is corrupted in his 
tastes and manners, and has passed into that state of which 
the only sentiment is, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” With such we should think the volume before us 
would hardly be a favourite. 

But to any one who has permitted the influences of afflic- 
tion and of general calamity to soften his feelings, inserting 
a minor key amongst the tones of his once high and joyous 
thoughts, and who has not been rifled of his natural affec- 
tions and sentiments by the heartless forms of the world, this 
poetry will seem in perfect accordance with truth, and not 
only so, but as a revealer of truths which lie hid below the 

Vor. 1. 28 
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us is full of instruction, both concerning our mortality, 
and our destiny to an exalted and immortal life. Will any 
one call this melancholy, and turn away from it as from an 


unwelcome truth? 
O, listen, man! 

A voice within us speaks the startling word, 

“ Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
— O, listen, ye, our spints ; drink it in 
From all the air! °T is in the gentle moonlight; 
‘T is floating in day’s setting glories; Night, 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears : 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee : 

~The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 
The Husband's and Wife's Grave. 


This book abounds in sentiments of generous affection 
towards man, and earnest desires for his best happiness. 
There is also in it a fearless spirit of rebuke to those who 
by false principles of taste, lead the young and susceptible 
astray from purity of mind. 'The moral tone of the poetry 
is pure, and no one can read it with suitable feelings, with- 
out being made better. 

Another character of this poet is, that he infuses life 
instantly into every thing around him. 'There is no te- 
dious process of personification; but every thing which he 
addresses comes immediately before him in animated exist 
ence, 

Here I ’ve stood, 
Where from its covert in the thick boughed wood, 
The slender mill leaped forth, with its small voice, 
Into the light, as seeming to rejoice 
That it was free; and then it coursed away, 
With grass, and reeds, and pebbles holding play. 

Who can read the following lines from the seme piece, 
“Changes of Home,” without a thrill ! 


Such was the Vale. And then within it played 
Fdward, a child, and Jane, a little maid 
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I see them now no more, where once they stood 
Beside the brook, or ‘neath the sloping wood. 

The brook flows lonely on; o’er mimic mound 

No longer made to leap with fairy bound. 

Then as they built the little dam and mill, 

Their tongues went prattling with the prattling rill, 
As if the babes and stream were playmates three, 
With cheerful hearts, and singing merrily. 

The tiny labour’s o'er ; the song is done ; 

The children sang ; the rill sings on alone. 


There is also in Mr Dana’s poetry a frequent reference to 
things which perhaps, though we had seen them a hundred 
times, we had never defined to our own minds, but as soon 
as they are mentioned we are struck with their truth. For 
example, the poet is standing by the side of a little stream 
just as the day is shutting in, but yet it is neither daylight 
nor dark : 


A goodly fellowship of day and night; 
The day, the moon, the stars, in one— 
Night scarcely come, day scarcely gone 
In mutual love they shed harmonious light. 


You see, 
In yonder lake, reflected rock and tree. 
Each leaf at rest, or quivering in the air, 
Now rests, now stirs as if a breeze were there 
Sweeping the crystal depths. How perfect all! 
And see those slender top-boughs rise and fall! 
The double strips of silvery sand unite 
Above, below, each grain distinct and bright. 
Yon bird, that seeks her food upon that bough, 
Pecks not alone; for look! the bird below 
Is busy after food, and happy, too. 
—They’re gone! Both pleased, away together flew. 


He also exhibits skill in drawing from minute and com- 
mon things, moral lessons, simple and true. He sees a lit- 
tle “clump of Daisies,” and immediately indites a slender 
song, as though they were conscious playmates in the sun- 
ny days, and faithful in their bond to each other, when the 
rain beats their defenceless heads ; and the moral is, 


“For in their play 
I hear them say, 
Here, man, thy wisdom borrow ; 
In heart be a child 


In word true and mild, 
F set thy faith, come joy, or come sorrow.” 
A piece cafled the “Chanting Cherubs,” must be mentioned 
for the sake of the feelings which a man of true genius 


there expresses towards another. ‘They are contained in 
an introductory note. where the writer observes, 
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“Not the least pleasing thought connected with this work of art, is, that 
while so many men of genius disgrace themselves by envyings and detraction, 
this group was execnted by the first American Sculptor, for one (J. F. Cooper) 
who, with C. B. Brown, stands at the head of American Novelists. 

“Tt is a sin against God, and a base vice, to envy another his excellence. If 
man would remember and feel the words, “It is not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God,” he would be humble, and able to rejoice in another’s well doing.” 


Another peculiarity of this writer, and one which is by 
no means the least interesting is, a passion for the sea. 
_He reminds us in this respect of Byron, some of whose 
most impassioned verses are uttered in view of the sea, or in 
the recollection of his boyish fondness for its scenes of 
grandeur and beauty. The ocean is a source of illustra- 
tion and imagery, from which a writer may draw almost 
without limit. It is a world by itself, having its own domin- 
ions, inhabitants, riches ; moves itself together, as though it 
were one ; owns no superiour strength, but that of Him who 
sitteth King upon the floods. Who is there, that has not 
sometimes tollowed the sails as they seemed coasting the 
sky, till the white specks melted into the sea; or that has 
not sent his thoughts abroad upon the ocean, when the storm 
has been howling around his dwelling, and he in his safe, 
quiet bed? 'There isno source from which the Jewish prophets 
draw their imagery with greater frequency, than the sea. 
Alluding to national troubles, Jeremiah says, “ There is sor- 
row on the sea ; it cannot be quiet.” The noise of a great 
multitude is compared to the voice of many waters. David 
with great boldness, speaks of the floods as clapping their 
hands ; an image which one may see in all its force in the 
morning after a storm, when the thronging waves, borne in 
by the westward working of the sea, exult in the new sun- 
shine, and like men in a crowd eager to express their joy, 
each strives to throw itself up above its fellows. “The 
Buccaneer” is a subject that gives one author full sco 
for this disposition. In “Factitious Life’—a piece now for 
the first time published, in which the author endeavours to 
recall those who have made themselves the slaves of artificial 
habits from their false notions of beauty and excellence, to 
purer forms as they exist in nature ; he has an apostrophe 
to the sea, which will repay an attentive study. 


Type of the Infinite! I look away 
Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 


rn y eens upon a resting place, or make 
* 


yond my vision, where they break ; 
o * ° * 
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Before an ear did hear thee, thou did’st mourn, 
Prophet of sorrows, o’er a race unborn ; 

Waiting, thou mighty minister of death, 

Lonely thy work, ere man had drawn his breath. 

At last thou did’st it well! The dread command 
Came, and thou swept’st to death the breathing land ; 
And then once more, unto the silent heaven 

Thy lone and melancholy voice was given. 


The following lines from the same connexion are very 
grand. 
How dark and stern upon thy waves looks down 
Yonder tall cliff—he with the iron crown. 
And see! those sable Pines along the steep, 
Are come to join thy requiem, gloomy Deep! 
Like stoled monks they stand and chant the dirge 
Over the dead, with thy low beating surge. 


The collection of poems is closed with the peice entitled 
Daybreak, which was quoted at length in the last Number 
of this Review. The last two exquisite lines leave upon 
the reader’s mind a serene joy, and an intermingling of 
solicitous desire towards the writer, that the sorrows 
which he has so delicately, yet so feelingly poured forth 
may be composed; that in accordance with the touching 
sentiment which lingers upon his harp, his end may be 
“ peace,” as we believe his rising will be glorious and blessed. 
He certainly would not accord with the wish expressed 
in the first part of the following lines, but he reminds us 
of a stanza addressed by the Earl of Essex, in banishment, 
to Queen Elizabeth. 


“Happy if he could furnish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert ; most obscure 
From all society, from love and hate, 
Of worldly folk ; then he should sleep secure, 
Then wake in, and yield God every praise ; 
Content with hips, and aaa and bramble berry ; 
Jn contemplation passing out his days, 
And change of holy thoughts to make him merry ; 
Who when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gentle Thrush.” 


We have heard it objected to Mr. Dana’s poetry, that it 
is “harsh.” We have studied every piece in this volume 
with a good degree of attention, and feel justified in saying, 
that there is one thing which gives occasion for this remark, 
and which we regard as a decided injury to his versification. 
We refer to the frequent use of the contracted second person 
singular of the verb. Thus in “ Daybreak,” I. 2,3, “Thou 
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com’st to wait,” &e. “Thou com’st to tell,” &c. In 
“Chantry’s Washington,” “'Thou stand’st ;’ “thou won’st.” 
In “Changes of Home,” p. 40, “ Greet’st me,” &c., and in 
another place we have “ Thow’st” for thou hast. This is 
very bad. - Now it is curious to see how this defect is a con 
sequence of one of the poet’s greatest excellencies; viz, his 
constant and most poetic disposition to personity and address 
every thing, as if in real communion with it. Were he to 
notice the “ Daisies,” and the “little beach bird,’ and the 
“morning star,” as distant, unconscious third persons, he 
would not be obliged to use this ungracious second person 
of the verb so frequently, which makes such bristling resist- 
ance to the least contraction. The readers of Coleridge will 
remember the following remark; “I know nothing that 
surpasses the vileness of deciding on the merits of a poet or 
painter by characteristic detects; for where there is genius, 
these always point to his characteristic beauties,’ &c. The 
case before us is illustrative of this sentiment; and for our- 
selves we are willing to judge Mr. Dana as to his fault of 
harshness, with the thought in our minds, that were he less 
defective here, he would also be less frequent in the use of 
that which constitutes the peculiar beauty of his writings. 
There is something else which we presume gives occa- 
sion for the above named criticism; we refer to the sudden 
pauses and starts, which are not unfrequent in his volume ; 
and the swift digressions, lightning like, which forbid all 
drowsy attention. We would not hastily pronounce upon a 
question which has divided good judges, but we think that 
their opinion is correct, who say that heroic measure, as well 
as blank verse, needs to be interrupted in some such way as 
this, in order to break up a tendency which these metres 
have to monotony. Dhifferent opinions, however, may also 
be entertained in regard to the proper measure in the use of 
this expedient. We should not say, that Mr. Dana is inju- 
dicious here. But the origin of this peculiarity in him lies 
further back than the rules of metre; it arises from the 
poet’s mode of thinking. He has studied nature so closely, 
that, like her birds, he “ ¢urns quick on the wing ;? and by 
what canon of good criticism shall we condemn him for so 
close an adherence to what he sees, whenever he studies the 
world around him? ‘Thoughts of less compression than 
those in this book, may evolve like the indolent and careless 
interfolding smoke ; but these seem to have lain imbedded 
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in the author’s mind, like the pregnant matter discovered by 
the warring angels, 
“Of spirituous and fiery spume, 
Till touch’d with heaven’s ray and tempered, they shot forth.” 


The prose writings of this author do not yield in merit 
to his verse. One of his best pieces, whether we regard 
its literary merit or its moral effect, is Tom Thornton. 
It is interwoven with description of persons and places, 
delineation of character, of the rise and growth and rage 
of passions, and a most natural order of circumstances, 
which make us feel, that the author is not a mere novelist 
or tale writer, but a great moralist, using the romance of 
real life to impress upon us the true nature and conse- 
quences of evil, and to withdraw the wicked heart from 
its purposes of sin. For a moment it seemed somewhat 
surprising that this and other prose writings of Mr. Dana 
have not been more generally popular, when we recalled 
some of the principles which we have already stated, as 
affecting the world’s opinions and tastes. But as we read 
the unwelcome truths in this story, and saw the fascinating 
passions of our nature, at one time set before us just as they 
appear to a votary of pleasure, and then stripped of their 
deceptive and false beauty, and exposed in their real nature 
and end, we could not but say, No wonder that men should 
preter the novel that flatters and rewards with success the 
imperious passions, to such a tale as this, which with a high 
degree of power in making those passions appear to be all 
that the sinful heart is sometimes conscious of, can dare to 
show that they are serpents in their nature and designs. 
Novel readers do not love such plain exposure of the human 
heart; it is too much opposed to that perpetual excitement 
of feeling and passion, which must flatter and hide the real 


truth, or leave its subjects wretched. Bold and faithful 
words are those of Lord Bacon: the crafty Voltaire has 
repeated them; * A mixture of a lie doth ever add 


pleasure !* ‘There is no lie in this tale, and therefore it 
may meet with the fate expressed in the other well known 
words of the same great man. “ ‘Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a pearl that showeth best by day, but it will 


not rise to the price of a carbuncle that showeth best in 
varied lights.” 


* Bacon's Essays. “ Truth + The same 
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This tale shows the bad c consequences of too great fond- 
ness on the part of one parent towards a child, and of that 
irritation which is the natural consequence, in the other, 
inclining to injudicious severity. At the same time, it may 
well be read by one in that interesting but dangerous age, 
when the boy begins to feel that he is a man, and when, in 
truth, he is neither. Here he may see the consequences of 
what he calls spirit ; of an unbending and untamed self- 
will, of rejection of parental authority, of taking advantage 
of a mother’s fondness. He may learn the dangers of 
an early and indiscriminate acquaintance with the 
practised and designing votaries of pleasure, and the 
true difference between unholy love in her fascinatin 
charms, and in the end to which she brings her blind 
slaves. 

In passing to the next tale, which the anthor has with 
great judgement placed in connexion with this, the reader will 
find a true description of young and innocent love, and feel 
how safe and happy it is to indulge those pure emotions 
which are instinctive, and were not intended to be suppress- 
ed, but regulated and directed towards a virtuous end. The 
story of Edward and Mary, is the history of a pure, exalted, 
and in the finest sense of that word, a sentimental love, the 
first emotions of which in the heart are brought to view, 
like fibrous and silvery threads, interchasing a rich and 
curious ground work,—the necessary and indispensable 
parts of its structure, while they seem only its ornamental 
lines. Noone can do a greater service to society than to 
illustrate virtuous love ; for to illustrate is to recommend 
it. And the man who instead of ministering, through 
the imagination, te the evil passions of his readers, 
exalts the virtuous and domestic affections, preserves men 
from sin, keeps the young from the path of the destroyer, 
and does for society what lawgivers and a police can 
never accomplish. We need more writers of this kind, 
governed by strict religious principle, the whole impres- 
sion of whose prose and song shall be, that wnregulated 
affections are ruinous, and that domestic love is blessed 
of God, and thrice blessed in its own holy influence 
upon the soul. One such writer is Mr. Dana; this is the 
impression given by his tales of love: may he continue 
to bless the world in this manner, and others imitate his 
example. 
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“For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold: 
And speckled vanity, 
Will sicken soon and die, 
Ard leprous sin will melt from earthly mould.” 
Christmas Hymn. 
Another trait which must be noticed by every reader of 
this volume as characteristic of its author is, that he is an 
equally good observer of men and manners, as of nature. 
He has a faculty of bringing his characters before us by a 
concise, exact description of the contraction of particular 
muscles of the face, or postures of the body, which accom- 
pany the words spoken. Instances of this are numerous in 
the “ Letters from Town.” But here we file the same objec- 
tion to the last of these letters, which some one, half in 
earnest, suggested to us, concerning the Tam O’Shanter 
Group, viz. that it familiarizes the mind with the pleasures, 
and the pleasures only, of convivial drinking. There is a 
way of describing intellectual and social conversation, with 
the intermixture of foaming and sparkling cups, and of 
helping vut labouring remarks, and filling up breaks in the 
conversation, by filling up the glasses, which is as truly Anac- 
reontic in its effect, as any of the odes so called. We pre- 
sume that the writer would be as unwilling to strike these 
things from the piece, which was written ten or twelve years 
since, when certain characters were never seen clearly except 
by the help of wine, as Burns, or any man of sentiment, 
however attached to the cause of temperance, would now 
be, to strike the pots from the hands of the landlord and the 
Souter Johnny. ‘These things are facts of a past age; they 
are brought before us now, and really seem to be, matters of 
history. Such is the advance of public feeling in this great 
concern. 
“ Narratur et prise: Catonis 

Swpe mero incaluisse virtus.”t 
But it will not be so in future with great and good men, nor 
with the popular writers for the coming generation, in their 
embellishments of the characters and festivities of this age. 

Mr. Dana had published a piece in the “ Idle Man” on 

“ Kean’s Acting,” written when Kean was playing for the 
first time in Boston. It is but justice to say that he has pre- 
fixed the following note to this edition of the piece : 


* The application of these lines is of course, -_ “pro re nata.” 
+t Horace, Lib. Car. ILO 


Vou. L. 29 
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What a sad reflection upon our nature it is, that an amusement so intellec- 
tual in its character, as seeing a play is, and capable of being made to administer 
80 much to our moral state, should é so tainted with impurity—that the theatre 
should be a place where congregate the most licentious appetites and passions, 
and from which is breathed out so foul an atmosphere. Such as it is, ] am 
now done with it. I would sooner forego the intellectual pleasure I might re- 
ceive from another Kean, (were there ever to be another Kean,) than by yielding 
to it, give countenance to vice, by going where infecting and open corruption 
sits, side by side, with the seemly. 


The most celebrated of all Mr. Dana’s prose compositions, 
is the piece called Paut Fevron. We do not wonder that 
there is a diversity of opinion in regard to it, for unless the 
reader can form a conception of such a character as that of 
Paul, and recognize in his own soul the elements of those 
feelings upon which the story is based, it must appear to 
him a wild, unnatural, germanic fiction. But we have been 
struck with the fact, in reading the various criticisms upon 
it by different men, how much our judgement is affected by 
the presence or absence of an inward witness to the veri- 
similitude of the object of our criticism. We believe that 
all will say, that the character of Felton was singularly 
morbid ; indeed the moral instruction of the tale flows from 
this as its chief source; but if any one says of the whole 
character, or either of its parts, or of their conjunction, that 
it is unnatural, we can only say that our observation of men 
has been different from his; and that we never knew a man 
of deep affections, of great sensitiveness, of the melancholy 
temperament, who had not in him many of the elements of 
character which made Paut Fertron. There are men 
whose feelings are so deep as sometimes almost to drown 
their souls; their thoughts are a dangerous profound, be- 
cause having lost all regard to the marks which nature has 
kindly set up to warn them where a firm foothold ends, and 
uncertainty and unfathomed depths begin, they are all the 
time in danger of venturing beyond safe limits. On the con- 
trary, there are men whose feelings are only a shallow, 
sunny, leaping rill; they are altogether incapable of deep 
emotions, live on the surface of their own souls, and of every 
thing else; and are hardly thoughtful enough even to be 
sad. For such an one to presume to enter into, and sit in 
judgement upon the feelings of one of the former class, would 
be the same as if we could suppose a fire-fly venturing into a 
cloud, and rebuking the eccentric lightning and the restless 
thunder. We have read criticisms upon Paut Fetron 
which have made us think how many more things there are 
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in the human soul, than are dreamed of in the philosophy 
of certain critics. We protest against that unphilosophical 
criticism which has no regard to possibilities, but judges of 
every thing from personal experience, and declares this un- 
natural, and that forced, and something else morbid, because 
the critic’s own feelings do not respond to the passion and 
sentiment of the character. 

May we not lay it down as a general rule, if a man, whose 
mind in every thing else is full of truth and nature, produces 
some wonderful and perhaps strange creation, that there is 
presumptive evidence, from the mere fact of his having con- 
ceived it and regularly educed it, as a living part of his own 
soul, that it is not merely a possible thing or probable, but 
natural, though above our own experience? Had Mr. Dana 
a false mind, were his observations of nature and man taken 
in a light refracted from some jagged, but brilliant part of 
his character, we should at once question whatever he might 
say that was at all foreign to our own observation. But 
with him it is not so. We refer to his book of poetry, and 
amongst other pieces to the “ Dying Raven,” for proof that 
he is always sober and just, that he “always knows where he 
is, and what he is doing, never losing himself in the spray 
of those tremendous falls which his feelings sometimes make 
in his soul, nor chasing meteoric appearances till he is blind 
to the quiet and gentle stars. We should feel ourselves 
bound, therefore, to receive such a character as Pau. FeTon 
as coming with the whole weight of the author’s observation 
and experience of men and of his own nature, even if we did 
not feel its exact truth, and should believe that an extended 
observation would confirm it all. Still we say that if there 
is one reader of deep feelings, who will not admit that he has 
felt many things to be true of himself which are described as 
the feelings of Paul in the first part of the story, where the 
foundations of his mind are laid open, it is because he is 
ashamed or afraid to confess it. We have all probably seen 
an insect in the ray of the magnifying glass; we were told 
that it was a common insect; but it was so great that it was 
dreadful; yet there was nothing false in the sight; it was 
the power of nature in one of her most wonderful laws, 
revealing what was hid from common observation. So in 
the character before us. It is the full and clear view of the 
passions of the soul, terrifying us by their swift, tumultuous, 
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and glaring play, which makes it seem to some unnatural ; 
and merely because it is so clear and full. 

It does not require much knowledge of the soul to 
observe, that an extreme diffidence of one’s own self, 
whether it regards personal appearance, or manners, or feel- 
ings, is often accompanied with jealonsy that others think as 
meanly of the individual, as he of himself. This begets a 
gloomy reserve, shuts the soul in upon itself, to brood and 
work mischief, by gathering to itself the accumulated force 
of repressed and ungratified affections. Then, when those 
affections are let out upon one beloved object, (for they will 
not spread themselves upon many,) and that one object is to 
the soul its all in all, they come with a fury that terrifies ; 
just as Esther trembled and shook at the sudden and unac- 
countable bursts of Paul’s feelings. ‘Then let those affec- 
tions be disappointed, and the uncontrollable agitation which 
they have acquired, be followed up by the uncoiling strength 
which long compression has given to the passions, and there 
are no “laws of mind” yet discovered which are not mock- 
ed at, in its vaulting and bounding career. All that is done 


to repress it, is like the floods of water which the fire of 


sacrifice licked up around the altars of Baal. It immediately 
turns towards danger, and throws itself abroad upon scenes 
which once would have made it quail. "The excitement 
of hazardous enterprizes best feeds its voracious lungs. Or 
else it sinks into a reserved and murky gloom, which at one 
time seems to border on idiocy, and then upon frenzy. 
Again, as in the case before us, it combines the whole, and 
its dark and deep moodiness is like the chamber of the 
volcano, where the elements combine, and eruptions are 
born. 

Paut Fevron, like many who feel and reason deeply 
upon their own nature, and seek out correspondencies every 
where with their own spiritual existence, was superstitious. 
The fire caught hold of this highly inflammable part of 
human nature, and the work was done. Having once 
bridged the pass between the obvious and the ideal, he lived, 
like all superstitious people, in a world such as we may 
suppose this will be, when the dead are coming up from 
their graves, and good and evil spirits mix in, like reapers, 
and songs of joy and horrid tumult, and circles of peaceful 
men and furtes, departing earth and the breaking in of 
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eternity, are blended together. All is in commotion, and on 
the eve of a mighty change. ‘The purpose which he had 
formed was now and then like a rush ot blood to the head ; 
every thing was swimming and indistinct; while his great 
mind kept on its path, merely by the force of its own pre- 
vious impulse. 

By throwing Abel, and the scenes connected with his tale, 
suddenly before Paul at chosen moments, the author shows 
much skill. It might have been difficult for him to carry 
his hero through the various stages of his mental agony, 
merely by the force of his own feelings. ‘They would have 
exhausted themselves ; the mind in which they wrought 
would have passed into delirium. But the intervention of 
Abel, held out something on which the mind of Paul could 
fasten ; it was a relief trom himself, and at the same time 
quickened his aptitude for visionary and frightful things. 
At these moments, when Paul's besetting temptations to a 
sort of frenzied melancholy were upon him, the sudden ap- 
pearance of Abel, by exciting his horrour, and stimulating 
his passions, and bringing invisible powers near to his imagi- 
nation, works him up for the accomplishment of the most 
dreadful purpose. 

"There must certainly be power in the mind which drew 
the characters of this story, arranged its several parts, and 
helped out its great transactions, by the little springs of 
seemingly undesigned coincidences. Abel remiuds us of 
Scott's FVibbertigibbet, and of Poor Tom in “ King Lear,” 
but is different trom them both. 


As it regards the intellectual, and literary merits of this 
volume,—its rich, expressive, undefiled English,—its profu- 
sion of discriminated imagery,—its perceptions of what is 
true and false in manners and character,—its keen, deserved, 
yet not illnatured satire,-its moral tone, and withal, its 
simplicity in reason, feelings, and love of nature; we are not 
able to refer to its superiour, nor to one of which, as the 
tellow countrymen of the author, we have more reason to be 
proud. We cannot but eall upon the author to be encour- 
aged in his literary eflorts: The * Idle Man” will yet prove 
an inpusrrious collector of a revenue of praise and de- 
sirable honour. ‘There are more readers now, than when it 
first appeared, who seek for pleasure in having their higher 
faculties and their deeper feelings called into exercise. His 
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appeal to young men in the preface to his prose, will not be 
in vain. We think with him, that we can see the com- 
mencement of better days in regard to literary merit. A 
more correct philosophy, and one that responds to the voice 
of the soul, long imprisoned in the senses, and crying for 
freedom, is beginning to send its shafts of light, like “ Day- 
break,” into the public mind. The frequent republication of 
the older writers is a strong proof of the inclination of readers. 
Mature and thoughtful men are speaking to their younger 
brethren, and their sons of a new era in the world’s intellect- 
ual progress. ‘These in their turn, are spreading the feeling, 
which is the sure forerunner of the thing, far and wide 
through the community; so that we cannot but liken them, 
as well as the expected morn, to the images of GILEs 
FLETCHER: 


* And now the éaller sons (whom Titan warms) 
Of unshorn mountains blown with easy winds, 
Dandle the morning’ s childhood in their arms ; 
And (if they chance to slip the prouder pines) 
The under corylets do catch the shines 
To gild their leaves; 

As though the aged world, a new created were. 


So fairest Phosphor, the bright morning star, 
But newly washed in the green element, 
Before the drowsy night is half aware, 
Shooting his flaming locks with dew bespent, 
Springs lively up inio the Orient, 
And the bright drove, fleeced all in gold, he chases 
To drink, that on th’ Olympic mountain grazes, 
The while the minor planets forfeit all their faces.” 
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Art. IV. A Surrerinc anp Atroninc MeEssian 
TAUGHT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from Hengstenberg's “‘ Christologie,""—by the Ep1ror. 


[Tue doctrine of the expiatory sufferings and death of Christ, has been justly 
treated by most deshesieal writers, as one purely revealed. The darkened rea- 
son of man, so far from leading to its discovery, often regards it as foolishness, 
and refuses to acknowledge the evidence offered in its behalf. Stull it is true that 
this doctrine, in its Scriptural simplicity, is exactly adapted to the wants of the 
human mind, when these wants are rightly understood, and the mind is 
awakened to a consciousness of them. These wants, consisting principally in 
the feeling of guilt, and the anxious and unavailing endeavour to procure peace 
of conscience by self-devised expedients, create a predisposition to believe in the 
Atonement of Christ, whenever it is made known, and almost an anticipation of 
it before it is revealed. 

To allow of such susceptibilities belonging to the mind, when awakened to a 
consciousness of its sin and ill-desert, predisposing it to a belief in the doc- 
trine of the Atoning death of Christ, is not certainly derogating from the honour 
of this doctrine, as one of divine origin, but rather giving it more abundant 
honour. If these susceptibilities are supposed to exist, this doctrine will appear, 
not, as it otherwise must, arbitrary and inappropriate, but adapted by the wis- 
dom of God to our existing moral condition, and revealed by him in condescen- 
sion to our actual moral necessities 

It is the principal object of the following Article, to disciose the deep founda- 
tion for this doctrine laid in human nature itself, and also to show, what were 
those peculiar circumstances which prepared for the more willing reception of it 
by the Jews. These subjective grounds of belief in the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ, while they can never of themselves account for the origin of this doc- 
trine, yet render it highly probable that it was taught in the Old Testament, and 
at least dimly seen by the saints of the former dispensation; and thus give ad- 
ditional force to the positive evidence we possess on this subject. 

We have selected this Article, not only for its intrinsic interest, as bearing on 
the great central doctrine of the Christian system, but also from a wish to 
present to our readers a specimen of the work from which it is taken. This 
work is already favourably known to the public by the articles on the nature of 
prophecy, extracted from it, and published in Prot. Robinson’s Biblical Repos- 
a We are happy to state, that the whole of this work has been translated 
by Prof. Keith, of the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria, D. C.; and will soon 
be published. We shall be glad if this article may be the means of attracting 
the attention of our readers to a work so eminently calculated to promote the 
cause of theological science. Eprror.] 


To the question, Whether the idea of a suffering and 
dying Messiah, and especially of the vicarious suffering 
and death of the Messiah, is contained in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, most of our modern Theologians have 
given a decidedly negative answer.” They maintain, that 
the Israelites expected in their Messiah only a mighty earthly 

* Umbreit does indeed acknowledge, after the example of Kuinal, (Mess. 
Weissag. Vorr. and on Is. 53), that the idea of a suffering and atoning Messiah 
is to be found in the writings of the Old Testament; but he contends, that the 
origin of this idea cannot possibly have been antecedent to the time of the 
Babylonian Exile. He says in the theological * Studien and Kritiken,” (1, 2, 
p- 295), “The transformation of the Messiah, as the hoped for King of kings, 


mto a teaching and suffering prophet, is naturally explained from the revolution 
which took place in the minds of the Jews. The Lord, whom the prophets of 
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king, who would, with little effort, subject to himself all the 


enemies of the Covenant-people of God. If these theolo- 
gians could succeed in aflixing this character exclusively to 
the idea of a Messiah, it would be indeed tar easier for them 
to give some plausibility to their opinion of the purely 
human origin of this idea. Could this be done, too, the 
wonderful agreement between prophecy and its fulfilment 
would be done away, and a path would be broken for the 
doctrine, that it was only through misunderstanding or by 
accommodation, that Christ applied to himself those deela- 
rations of the Old ‘Testament, whose original reference to 
wholly diilerent subjects, is undeniable. 


an earlier period had announced as the deliverer of the people, and as the foun- 
der of a perpetual peace on the earth, becomes in the mouth of our Seer (the 
author of the second part.of Isaiah, supposed to have lived at the time of the 
Exile), a serrant,—since the people had imbibed the spirit of a sancufying and 
peace-going humility, from persecution and suflering, and now saw the mage 
of their expected Saviour in the mirror of this newly acquired disposition.” 

In opposition to this view, the following things should be observed : 

[. This opimon is founded upon the false affirmation, which will be more 
fully refuted hereafter (see Biblical Repository, vol. Il. p 512, ff) that the second 
part of Isaiah was not composed until the time of the Exile. 

Il. 1t is indeed true, that the idea of a Saviour in the form of a servant, can 
find place only in the mind of one, who has himself become already conformed 
to this idea. But can this be denied respecting a David or an Isaiah? The 
idea of a Messiah did not originate with the whole people, but with particular 
persons, to whom it was revealed by God, according to the measure of their 
susceptibility. But long before the Exile there were in existence those means, 
hereafter described more at length, which were made use of by God for the de- 
velopement of this susceptibility. ‘The most that could be said, therefore, is this, 
that it was not until the time of the Exile, that a disposition favourable to the 
reception of the prophetic annunciation respecting the suffering of the Messiah, 

ame general among the people. But this statement would prove nothing in 
behalf of the opinion now under consideration ; and nioreover, though probable 
a priori, would be contradicted by history. History shows, that true humility 
of heart was by no means produced in the people by their sufferings during the 
Exile. This was. indeed, the means of eradicating their fermer inclination to 
idolatry. But the bitter root from which their idolatry sprung, still remained in 
their hearts, as appears from the fact, that at the ume of the Exile the fruits of 
pride and self-righteousness possessed themselves of the whole people, with the 
exception of a small number. How irreconcilable this state of mind is, with a 
susceptibility for the idea of a suffering and atoning Redeemer, appears from 
daily experience at the present day. And how little tendency there is in afflic 
tion in general, (which does not produce advantage in and of itself, but only in 
connexion with divine grace, and the desire for it,) to promote this susceptibility, 
appears sufficiently from the dispositien of the Jewish people in its present state 
of depression. The more severe its sufferings have been, (and those at the 
time of the Babylonian Exile could not be conapared with them,) the more 
gross and carnal have their expectations with regard to the Messiah become. 

Ill. Were the assertion of this author correct, we should look for the most 
frequent annunciations of the Messiah in the form of a servant, in those prophets 
who lived at the time of the Exile,—in an Ezekicl, and especially in a Jeremiah, 


whose humble spirit and broken heart would have peculiarly urged them to this. 
But we find exactly the contrary in these prophets; and the greater was the 
misery of the people, so much the more glorious were their descriptions of the 
Messiah: 
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But those only can profess assent to this view, who make 
no account of the authority of our Lord, whose holy mouth 
could neither lie nor mistake ; nor of the authority of his 
Apostles, who were taught by him respecting the meaning 
of the predictions of the Old Testament, and who were 
guided into all truth, by the same Spirit which spake from 
the prophets. We can prove, from their plain and positive 
declarations, that they found in the prophecies of the Old 
‘Testament, not only a Messiah in glory, but also depressed 
and afflicted. Passing by numerous passages* from the Old 
‘Testament relative to the sufferings of Christ, which either 
have been cited, or will be hereafter in their proper place, 
we shall invite attention only to a few general texts. 

In Matt. 26: 24, our Lord says, “'The Son of Man goeth, 
as it is written of him;” i. e. you ought not to be surprised, 
that the Son of Man suffers and dies; for that this belongs 
to his destination, you see from this, that it has been already 
a long time predicted in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. In Matt. 26: 54, our Lord shows to Peter the folly 
of his futile attempt to defend him, from this circumstance, 
that other powers stood at his beck, if he wished them to 
contend in his behalf, but that he did not make use of them, 
because the predictions of Scripture respecting his sufferings 
and death must be fulfilled ; ac ot» tAnowOder al ypagal, Sri obrw det 
yeviedaur, how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? In v. 56, our Lord meets the prejudice which 
his enemies might take up against him from his most abject 
humiliation, by the repeated observation, that he was not 
wanting in power to resist them, but that he voluntarily 
surrendered himself into their power, that the predictions of 
Scripture respecting his suffering and death might be ful- 
filled.t In Luke 18: 31, Christ announces to his Apostles, 
during his last journey to Jerusalem, that now every thing 
which the prophets had predicted respecting his sufferings 
and death, was about to go into fulfilment. Luke 24: 25, ff 
he says to the two disciples, on their wey to Emaus, as they 
were lamenting his death, and perplexed on account of it, 
“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all which the prophets 


* Eg. Is. ch. 42, 49, 50,53. Zechariah, ch. 11, 12, 13. Ps. 16, 42, 49. 


t That these words rotro d? 5Xov yéyovev iva trnowdderv aiypapal rav rpopntay, 
were spoken by Christ, and are not to be attributed, as some interpreters 
have supposed, to the Evangelist, appears from Mark 14: 49, d\\' Iva tAnow- 
OSeww ai ypadai 


Vou. I 30 
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have spoken! ought not Christ to suffer these things, and to 
enter into his glory. Hereupon he expounded to them, as 
he had already done” before his death to the Apostles, the 
principal predictions in all the writings of the Old 'Testa- 
ment which related to himself, and especially to his suffer- 
ings. Luke 24: 44—46, he says to his Apostles, after his 
resurrection, that now was accomplished what he had said 
to them before his death, that all the predictions in the Old 
Testament with regard to him must be fulfilled. He then 
opens to them the meaning of the Scriptures, and leads them 
into the sense of those passages, which they had before mis- 
understood, announcing the sufferings and the death of the 
Messiah; and then says to them, “Thus it is written, and 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on 
the third day.”—Acts 3: 18, Peter says, in his discourse de- 
livered immediately after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
“that God had now caused to be fulfilled, what he had 
spoken by the mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should 
suffer.” The same thing is taught by 1 Pet. 1: 11, “ The 
Spirit of Christ in the Prophets,—testified beforehand of 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory which should follow.” 
—Acts 17: 3, Paul, in the synagogue at Thessalonica, brings 
proof from the writings of the Old Testament, that “Christ 
must suffer, and rise from the dead ;” and from Acts 26: 22, 
23, it appears that this was his ordinary method of instruc- 
tion. 1 Cor. 15: 3, he mentions it as the great point of the 
instruction which he had given to the Corinthians, “that 
Christ, according to the Scripture, had died for our sins.” 

But modern theologians have not only the testimony of 
Christ and the Apostles against them; but apart from this, 
the untenableness of their opinion may be satisfactorily 
shown. 

First of all, it cannot be concealed, that there were given 
to the prophets many human occasions, which although not 
in themselves sufficient to lead those who derived their wis- 
dom only from above, to the doctrine of a suffering and 


*Matt. 16:21, ard rére hogaro & "Incots deexview roils padnrais abrod, Sri dei 
airév dre\Ociv cis ‘lepocdéd\vpa, wai wodda wabeiv, x. r. X. wai drowravOjvac. Here 
bo mead ot the necessity of his suffering and death from the predictions 
of the Old Testament, which could not remain unfulfilled without endan- 
gering the honour of the true God. That this is the meaning of the term 
det appears from the parallel texts, Matt. 26: 54,56; Luke 24: 25, ete. The 
explanation, therefore, of Paulus, is necessary from duty, and that of 
Fritsche, fatale, in fatis esse, ut abiret, are equally false ‘ 
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atoning Messiah, were yet adapted to prepare them to 
give a willing reception to this doctrine, when communicated 
to them from a higher source. We need not suppose, that 
the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah, was some- 
thing wholly foreign to them, which they only adopted be- 
cause it was communicated to them, and with which they 
knew not what farther todo. On the contrary, we may be- 
lieve, that it found in their minds, many congenial points, 
belonging to them partly as men, and partly as members of 
the theocracy. 

Let us consider, in the first place, those principles belong- 
ing to them generally as men, which would predispose their 
minds to the reception of this doctrine. 

Every deeper mind is led, partly by internal, partly by 
external experience, to the knowledge of that sinful corrup- 
tion, whose poison has pervaded the germ of every thin 
earthly. Perceiving now that enemies start up within an 
without, against every thing good and divine, seeking to de- 
stroy it, and that the powers of the kingdom of darkness are 
in incessant and lively action,-how could such minds avoid 
the conviction, that should the divinity ever manifest him- 
self personally in the midst of earthly imperfection, for the 
sake of destroying ungodly evil, he could attain his object 
only through conflict and suffering ? How should it be oth- 
erwise, than that sin should rouse itself, in all its power 
where the divine comes forth in its purity, since it never rests, 
even where this divine is variously corrupted by sin, and 
begins a warfare against it, even while it is implicated 
and allied with itself 2—At the same time, another voice 
teaches us, that where the divine is purely manifested, it 
can never be subdued. Our own experience teaches us, 
that it is subdued in us, only because evil has its seat in us, 
and temptation is therefore from within.—Thus the Jews, 
in receiving the doctrine, that the Deity would enter into 
human history in the person of the Messiah, were at the 
same time prepared to believe, that he would pass through 
suffering to glory. And it was now only necessary, that 
this presentiment should be excited from above, in order to 
bring it to distinct consciousness, and enstamp it with the 
seal of divine authority.—How deeply this idea of a divine 
sufferer and victor is founded in human nature, appears 
from the echoes to it, which are found even among heathen 
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nations--the Indians, Persians, Greeks, and the people of 
the North.” 

The doctrine of the expiatory suffering, and the vicari- 
ous satisfaction of Christ stands also in an original relation 
to human nature. Man was made for Christ the Redeem- 
er. Were not this the case,—-were there not in the mind of 
man some such secret attraction towards a Redeemer, and 
some such obscure presentiment of him,—how could it be 
explained that this doctrine alone is able, as history shows, 
to restore to man that rest and peace which he has lost, and 
which he toils in vain to find in any other way? How 
otherwise could it be explained, that this doctrine exerts 
this power, not upon men of any particular temperament 
or state of improvement, but upon all without distinction, 
from the most barbarous to the most refined? But this 
original relation of the human spirit to the vicarious satis- 
faction of a divine Redeemer, is evinced not merely by its 
receiving this doctrine, when it is rightly proclaimed, but 
also by the manifold methods which it adopts, before it has 
been taught this doctrine, in order to satisfy its vague 
presentiment and longing after it. ‘There runs through all 
the heathen religions, this idea of substitution, proceeding 
from one and the same real, but misapprehended want of 
our nature, the satisfaction of which is sought by them all, 
in the most various methods, but equally in vain.’ 

In addition to these general reasons belonging to human 
nature, and predisposing men to the belief of the doctrine of 
the sufferings of the Messiah, and his being substituted for 
us; there were other causes growing out of the Theocracy, 
by which the efficiency of the former was increased. Since 
the ancient Theocracy formed the substratum of the New ; 
the principal persons in the Old Testament furnish the basis 
for the description of the founder of the new dispensation. 
It was expected, that the Messiah would unite in his own 
person the three principal offices of the Theocracy,—the 
more natural, than that they should attempt to interweave 
royal,—the prophetic, and the sacerdotal.t What now was 





* Comp. Tholuck, “‘ The doctrine respecting Sin, and the Redeemer,” 
. 290, Buttmann, “On the Mythus of Hercules.”—Creuzer’s “ Sym- 
lik,” Pt. IL. p. 27. 
+Comp. Krummacher, Paragraphen zu heil. Geschichte, p. 103. 
* Comp. the fuller developement of this in chap. v. of this work 
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the essential characteristics of all these into their image of 
the Messiah? or that they should have showed themselves 
prepared to believe, as soon as divine Revelation enabled 
them to discern in the image of the Messiah a trait already 
existing in the types of him. Let us now see, how in this way 
a willing reception of the doctrine of the suffering and satis- 
faction of Christ was prepared for among the Hebrews. 

The Messiah appears in the prophets, 

I. As King. As such, he was uniformly prefigured by 
David, whose name even was transferred to him. “But 
who,” we make use of the words of Eichhorn, “ who ever 
suffered in a greater variety of ways, or to a greater degree, 
or more innocently, than David? From being a shepherd, 
he raised himself up to be a king. In attaining to this 
rank, through what a host of rivals and enemies was he 
compelled to pass! Often was he compelled to fly, with his 
harp in his hand, from the spear of Saul. How often was 
he compelled to traverse the deserts, either solitary or attend- 
ed by others, pursued by one, who ought to have loved and 
cherished him, as a member of his house, and the future 
successor to his throne! Ishobosheth contended with him as 
a rival; and never, until the royal house was entirely root- 
ed out, did he feel himself wholly at rest. He then carried 
on war, amidst various success, with the neighbouring states 
from Egypt even to the Euphrates ; and then, after so many 
triumphs, found at last his most dangerous enemy in his 
own son,—the rebel Absalom.” What now was more na- 
tural, than that David himself, who regarded himself as the 
type of his great snecessor, should be disposed to find 
the fortunes of his Lord represented in hisown? What was 
more natural, than that the later prophets should await only 
a higher sanction to their anticipation, that there would be, 
in the case of that great king whom they expected in future 
times, ihe same transition, through suffering to joy, through 
humiliation to exaltation, through shame to glory, which had 
been witnessed in the case of the consecrated king of anti- 
quity, whose life was bodied forth in his songs.* 


*Herder well remarks, in his spirit of Heb. Poetry, (Pt. Il. p. 441), “Even 
more; they unfold in him the fortunes of David, and of the seed which was pro- 
mised him. It was necessary that the former should suffer much affliction before 
he could establish his kingdom ; it was also necessary that the latter should be 
chastised with the rod of men, while the grace of Jehovah his father did 
not depart from him, 2 Sam. 7: 14. Both were applied, amidst all the adver- 
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II. The Messiah appears as a divine teacher, and here 
the prophetic order afforded the basis for the views enter- 
tained regarding him.* The prophets, seeking not their 
own advantage or their own honour, but that of him who 
sent them, and whose word was as a consuming fire in their 
loins, and would not permit them, when they wished to with- 
draw from his service, went about in a poor and coarse dress. 
They neither sought nor found the good things of this 
world; but lived in poverty and indigence. Contempt and 
persecution, prison and death, were their reward for a life de- 
voted to God. They were compelled to hide themselves in 
deserts and caves, and often had not where to lay their heads. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says respecting 
them, (ch. 11: 37), “They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword; they 
wandered about in sheep skins and goat skins, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented,—they of whom the world was not 
worthy ; they wandered in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens, and in caves of the earth.” 

Compare with this account the words of Christ, Matt. 23: 
29, ff. Also 2 Chron. 24:17. 2 Kings 21: 16. Nehem. 9: 26. 
The history of Elias and Elisha, in the books of the Kings, 
gives us a vivid picture of the life of the prophet in his 
worldly abasement, and divine dignity. The same thing 
is also strikingly represented in the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
“Your own sword,” says he (2: 30), “hath devoured your 
prophets, like a destroying lion.” “I was,” he says (11: 19), 
“like a lamb, or an ox, that is led to the slaughter. They 
had devised devices against me, and said, let us destroy the 
tree with its fruits; let us cut him off from the land of the 
living, that his name may no more be remembered.” “Woe 
is me,” he complains (15: 10), “my mother, that thou hast 
borne me, a man of strife and of contention to the whole 
earth. O Lord, thou knowest; remember me, and visit 
me, and avenge me of my persecutors. Delay not thine 
anger, until I am destroyed, but know that for thy sake I 
have suffered rebuke. Why is my_pain perpetual, and my 
wound incurable, so that it refuseth to be healed. Wilt 


sities of which the prophets were witnesses, to the future king, and the origin of 
hiskingdom. This is the key to the wonderful, and apparently contradictory 
representations of the prophets. 


* Comp. Is. ch. 42: 49, 50. 
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thou be altogether unto me as waters that fail?” In ch. 20: 
14, his grief mounts up to such a height, that he is tempted 
to curse the day in which he was born.* 

But in the midst of all these sufferings, the prophets had 
often occasion to prove, that the Lord, their helper, was 
mightier than men, their persecutors. The Lord pled, 
himself to them, testified for them by the fulfillment of their 
predictions, not unfrequently authorized them as his ambas- 
sadors by miracles, and revenged them of their adversaries. 

While now the prophets thus passed their lives experien- 
cing in constant alternation the extremest depravity of men, 
and the transcendant power of God, infinitely rising above 
that of the wicked, how naturally would this incline them 
to the expectation, that their great successor,—he who 
should realize the idea of their official station, which was 
only imperfectly exhibited in themselves, should in a sim- 
ilar way, pass through shame and suffering, to glory and 
joy? On the one hand, he was expected to appear among 
that same people, whose corruption had been the source of 
their own sufferings, and whose sinful dispositions would 
be roused so much the more to opposition against him, since 
the divine nature in him would come forth against them in 
its purity, and without any sinful admixture—And on the 
other hand, how could God leave him without assistance, 
and unrewarded, seeing that he would be of his own na- 
ture, and well beloved of him, after he had always been so 
faithful to uphold his true servants, even although they had 
been always rendered unworthy by sinful imperfection ? 

III. The third office constituted by God in the Theo- 
cracy, was the sacerdotal ; and since this office accordingly 
furnished the substratum for the idea of Messiah, the proph- 
ets must naturally be led to the doctrine of the death of the 
Messiah as an offering for sin. They expected from the 
Messiah, what the priests signified by their sacrifices, but 
could not procure,—remission of sins, which must precede 
their reconciliation with God,—the imparting of purity for 
the inner Theocracy, even as the priests, by the offering of 
sacrifices, procured purity for the external Theocracy.— 
The purging away of sins is given in many passages, as 
the characteristic sign of the Messianic period. In what 


*Comp. Rosenmueller, “ Sufferings and hopes of the prophets,” in Gabler’s 


Neueste Theol. Journ. IT. 4. . Also the commentary of the same on Isaiah, 
Tom. III. p. 324 
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manner, now, was it expected, that the Messiah would ac- 
complish this? Was it by the offering of beasts? Even 
Moses was far from ascribing to them this power ;* and there 
are some very plain texts, which leave us in no doubt with 
regard to the views entertained by the prophets on this sub- 
ject.t Or was it by awakening a zeal for virtue, by his 


doctrine? ‘The prophets knew too well the corruption of 


the human heart in general, and that of the Jewish people in 
particular, to expect so greet a result from the mere annun- 
ciation of a new doctrine. Moreover, they were already 
familiar with the idea of substitution. For although their 
sacrifices were only symbolical in respect to their relation to 
the internal Theocracy; they were yet effective in respect 
to their relation to the outward Theocracy ;—-here they were 
properly vicarious.t It was now their expectation, that the 
Messiah would bring about that relation to the internal The- 
ocracy, by a far greater and more noble sacrifice, which 
should be as vicarious in reference to this heocracy, as the 
sacrifice of beasts was in respect to their relation to the exter- 
nal Theocracy,—which sacrifice was then made, when he 
himself, at once priest and victim, offered his holy and un- 


spotted body to God. 


*Even De Wette confesses this in his work, De Morte expiatoria, p. 20. 

“ Neque alio nisi sensu symbolico victimarum substitutio in locum offerentis sum 

est, licet postea sicut omnia symbola, in superstitionem verterit.” Comp. Sus- 
Knid, in Flatt’s Magazine, II, p. 204, ff. 

t Comp. 2.9. Is. 66: 1—3. 1: 11, 12. Amos 5: 25, 26. Jerem. 3: 22, 23. Ps. 51. 
In recalling to the recollection of the people, the true import of sacrifices, the 
prophets in these and other places inculcated upon them, that sacrifices were 
pleasing to God then only when they were offered in a becoming disposition, and 
that whoever offered them without this, so far from conciliating the favour of God, 
only drew down upon himself, his greater displeasure. 

t The neglect to make this distinction, has brought great confusion into the in- 

wiry respecting the ‘object and import of sacrifices in the Mosaic religion. 

i the multiplicity of its laws, it must have been impossible even for one who was 
conscientious in their observance, to obey them perfectly. It was therefore neces- 
sary that an institute should be founded, which should at the same time maintain 
the sanctity of the law inviolate, and mitigate its rigour. This was done by pro- 
viding that whoever, by violating the Theocratic laws, had rendered himself ob- 
noxious to punishment, might return to his former relation by the bringing of 
offerings. —_ in this respect, however, these sufferings were expiatory only for 
offences, which had arisen rather from ignorance or imadvertency, than from a 
wicked contempt of the law. Heinous and ill-intentioned trespasses were punished 
by exclusion from the Theocracy, or by death, These offerings were effective in 
procuring purity with reference to the Theocracy, only in certain cases, and this 
purity was dependent on the outward action alone, and not on the disposition con- 
nected with it. 

But the sin-offerings reiated not only to the relation of the sinner to the ex- 
ternal ay separ but also toa holy and justGod. In this respect they were not 
effective, but only figurative or symbolical. 

In respect to the former relation it is said, respecting sacrifices, Heb. 9: 13, 
that they sanctify, rods rhv ris cancdc xaBaoérnra, to the purifying of the flesh ; 
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There were, then, many congenial points, to which the 
doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah could appeal. 
Still, however, it was requisite, in order that this doctrine 
might be taught by the prophets, that it should have the 
authority of an express divine revelation. How many such 
congenial points, how many human reasons, how many in- 
timations were there, for the doctrine of immortality! and 
yet it is not found expressed either in the Mosaic or prophetic 
writings, because God forbore to reveal it, for reasons be- 
longing to the nature of the Theocracy; and the sacred 
writers carefully guarded against mingling what was hu- 
manly probable, with what was certain from divine author- 
ity. With regard to the doctrine in question, however, a 
divine revelation was not withheld. This is proved by the 
texts relating to the suffering and death of the Messiah, 
which we design now to bring together for a general view, 
referring for the deduction of the argument to the explana- 
tion of the particular texts. 

These texts may be divided into three classes. 

I. Those in which mention is made, in a general way, 
of the humiliation and the sufferings of the Messiah. 
That the Messiah would at first be feeble and unheeded, is 
shown by Isaiah (11: 1), where he is compared with a 
slender rod or shoot, which springs from the root of a tree 
which has been cut down. Fizekiel makes use of a similar 
figure, 17: 22. The Messiah appears in this writer as a 
tender and weak rod, which is planted upon a high mount- 
ain, and which gradually grows up, until it becomes a stately 
tree, under which all the birds of heaven dwell. Zechariah 
also (9: 9) treats of the Messiah in his humiliation. Accord- 
ing to him, the Messiah is to be lowly (»y), and riding on 
an ass, i.e. he will not appear as a ruler great in earthly 
pomp, but will come in humiliation, and the form of a ser- 
vant, and will lead a painful lifein depression. But the best 


in respect to the latter, it is said respecting them, v. 9.) dvvduevat xara ovveidn- 
ew reecdoa tov harpevovra, they could not make him that did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the conscience. In ch. 10: 3, it is said, that they produced the 
dvipvnow dpapridv, the remembrance of sins, since it is impossible that the blood 
of bulls and goats should take away sin, Comp, with this what Philo says, De 
vita Mos, IIL. p. 669, ob iow dpaprnpadrwr, add’ ixbuynow ipyafovrar,—they (sac- 
rifices) do not effect the remission of sins, but the remembrance of them. While 
the sinner caused the blood of beasts to be shed, he showed that he himself deserved 
death, and must suffer it, should God deal with him according to his justice, rather 
than according to his mercy. The effect of sacrifices in this respect depended solely 
on the disposition with which they were offered. 
Vor. L. 31 
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picture of the Messiah in his humiliation, is that given by 
Isaiah, ch. 42 and 49, representing him as going about 
meekly and humbly seeking that which was lost. 

In the passage last cited, we have, in addition to the 
idea of the humiliation of the Messiah, that of his suffering. 
Israel, whom this servant of God would lead back to him, 
resists; and the Messiah is here called (49:7) one whom 
man despiseth, whom the nation abhorreth, a servant of 
rulers. in ch. 50, the idea of his suffering is the prevailing 
one. The Messiah, who is introduced as speaking, says 
(v. 6), “I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheek to them 
that plucked off the hair; I hid not my face from shame and 
spitting.” ‘That a suffering Messiah is exhibited in Ps. 16, 
22, 40, we have already seen in the former part of this vol- 
ume. According to Ps. 22: 17—19, his hands and feet are 
pierced, and his garments divided. 

II. ‘Texts in which the death of the Messiah is announc- 
ed. There are many texts which make mention of the hu- 
miliation and sufferings of the Messiah, without speaking of 
the termination of them, or his transition to glory by his 
death. Definite allusions to this may be found in some 
texts which will be hereafter cited, and in Is. 53. Ps. 16: 
9—11, where the Messiah expresses the hope, that Jehovah 
would not leave him in the grave, but would raise him again 
to life: also in Zech. 12: 9, where the Jews are repre- 
sented as being converted again to the Messiah whom they 
had pierced ; and in 13: 7, where the sword is drawn against 
the shepherd of Jehovah, or death befalls him; and finally, 
in Dan. 9: 26, according to which Messiah should be cut off, 
through the guilt of the people, and in consequence of this 
the city be punished with overthrow. 

Ili. Texts in which the object of the sufferings and 
death of Messiah is expressed. The prophets in many 
places propound the forgiveness and expiation of sins, as 
the characteristic mark of the Messianic period, and as the 
object of the mission of the Messiah. See, e. g. Dan. 9: 
24, “Then will transgression be finished, an end be made 
of sins, reconciliation be made for iniquity, and everlasting 
righteousness be brought in.” Zech. 13: 1, “In that day 
shall there be a fountain opened for the house of David, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for unclean- 
ness.”—But as in these passages, for the most part, the 
means are not given by which the forgiveness and purg- 
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ing away of sins is to be effected ; so, on the other hand, in 
announcing the death of the Messiah, the fact only is sta- 
ted, and not the wherefore. Stull there are not wanting pas- 
sages, in which the causal connexion between the death of 
the Messiah, and the forgiveness of sins imparted in the 
Messianic period, is brought to view.—In Ps. 22, the spread 
of the true religion is represented as the consequence of his 
sufferings. This passage leaves no doubt respecting the 
causal connexion. There is still uncertainty, however, re- 
specting the manner of the connexion between the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah and the forgiveness of sins.—But this 
uncertainty is removed by the passage, Is. 53, where we 
are taught that the Messiah suffers and dies in our place, 
—that he bore the punishments which we shouid have en- 
dured as the punishment for our sins, and by this means 
procured for us righteousness before God.* 

The assertion of our opponents is, therefore, wholly with- 
out foundation, whether we proceed in the examination of 
it from the Old Testament or the New. So much is in- 
deed true, that the prophets speak comparatively seldom of 
a suffering and atoning Messiah, and describe him oftener 
as glorious. But this fact can be satisfactorily explained. 
Had the prophets spoken according to their own will and 
inclination, without reference to those whom they address- 
ed, they would doubtless have presented to us much oftener 
the image of the Messiah in his humiliation, since it was 
this which most of all brought refreshment and joy to their 
humble spirits. But they were allowed to communicate 
only what they received ; and they received only that which 
was appropriate and suited to the members of the former 
Covenant. The agency of the prophets was not confined 
to the few elect, but extended to the whole mass of the peo- 
ple. In reference to the ends of the Theocracy much 
depended upon retaining the great body of the people, 
even if only in an external fidelity to God. This however 
could not be done by the doctrine of a suffering Messiah. 
In order that this doctrine might have the effect to strength- 
en, and comfort, and chain the people to God, much must 
have preceded, preparing the soul for the reception of this 
seed. ‘To the unimproved man, living under the bondage 
of sense, and without the consciousness of sin, this doctrine 


*In the second part of this work (Pp. 373, ff.) it is shown in full, that the doe- 
trine of a vicarious satisfaction is taught in Is. 53. 
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is unintelligible and offensive. 'The effect aimed to be pro- 
duced upon them, would be produced much more effectual- 
ly, by representing the Messiah in his glory ; and the deep- 
er their state become depressed, the more did they need the 
influence of this representation to comfort them. Hence we 
see the reason why this representation is altogether preva- 
lent in an Ezekiel and a Jeremiah, and other prophets liv- 
ing at the very time of the exile. Here, where the tempta- 
tion to apostacy bore so strongly upon the great mass, it 
became very important to oppose to it a powerful anti- 
dote. 

Thus did the divine wisdom have regard to all the exist- 
ing necessities. On the one hand, it caused the afflicted and 
suffering Messiah to be announced,—partly that believers 
under the Old Testament might place their trust in him as 
their future Saviour, and embrace Him in faith as the effi- 
cient cause of the pardon of their sins ;—partly that no 
offence might be given to the honest inquirer living at the 
time of the Saviour’s appearance in the world, from observ- 
ing a discordance between him and the predictions regard- 
ing him, especially considering that the appearing of the 
divinity in the form of a servant has in itself something re- 
volting to the natural man, and presents to him an induce- 
ment to unbelief. On the other hand, it caused the Messiah 
in his humiliation so to recede behind the Messiah in his 
glory, that he was found by those only who put their trust 
im him, and remained concealed from all to whom, in this 
form, he would have been an offence. 

But were the predictions respecting a suffering and ato- 
ning Redeemer so plain, that they could be understood by 
those who possessed a disposition accordant with this doc- 
trine? The answer to this question, leads us to the inquiry 
which has been discussed in modern times so variously, and 
with such different results, Whether the Jews, at the time 
of Christ, held the doctrine of a suffering and atoning 
Messiah ? The affirmative side of this question has been 
advocated, after the example of the older theologians, by 
Kuinoel, Corrodi, Schmidt, Staudlin, Politz, Hartmann, 
Bertholdt, and other modern writers ; the negative, after the 
example of Doderlien, by Ammon, Seiler, Bauer, Gabler, 
Eckerman, and especially De Wette, who has devoted to 
this inquiry the whole of the first part of his work, De 
morte expiatoria. The same ground is taken by Bretsch- 
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wished to know, any thing of a suffering, dying, and atoning 
Messiah ; and that they expected only a Messiah in glory. 
This is so generally conceded, that it scarcely needs proof. 
The doctrine of the Cross was to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
1 Cor. 1: 23. 'The Pharisees and Scribes regarded the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus, as a proof that he could not be 
the Messiah. “He saved others; if he is Christ, the chosen 
of God, let him save himself.” According to John 12: 34, 
the belief was universal among the people, that the Messiah 
would not die. Even to the apostles, the idea of a a 
and dying Redeemer was very remote. The plainest an 
most explicit declarations of Christ, respecting his sufferings 
and death, were either misunderstood by them, or soon for- 
gotten, or expelled from their minds by their carnal expecta-_ 
tions. Comp. Mark. 9:32. Luke 18:34. Matt. 16:22. 6” 
We ought to be the less surprised at this, as, from what 

has been already said respecting the manner of the revela- 
tion of the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah in 
the writings of the Old Testament, it could not have been 
expected to be otherwise. Experience shows that the doc- 
trines of a religious system are admitted and believed by 
those who acknowledge them as authoritative over their 
minds, only as long as their life and disposition remain in 
accordance with them. If their life and disposition have 
become opposed, they then set aside these offensive doctrines, 

* For the literature of this point we refer to De Wette, loco citato, p. 3—5. 
Staudlin, in his work “on the object and the effects of the death of Jesus,” pub- 
lished in the “ Gotting. Biblioth. for theol. Litt.” I. p. 262, ff remarks well 
respecting the different doctrinal interests which have animated this inquiry. 
The Rationalists have been impelled by two motives, contradictory to each other, 
—one, the fear, that by conceding the point that the Jews found predictions 
respecting a suffering and atoning Messiah in the Old Testament, they must 
also concede, that such predictions are actually therein contained ;—the other, 
the hope, that if the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of the Messiah coul 
be shown to have been held by the Jews, some plausibility would be given to the 
idea, that the authors of the New Testament taught the same only by accomo- 
dation, or in subservience to the notions of their times. 

_ The Supernaturalists, on the contrary, appear to have been impelled by a fear 
directly opposed to the hope of the Rationalists, and by a hope directly ge 
to their fear. As to the latter, it might be said of Seiler, who obviously was 
influenced by it, that he should have composed himself by his own words. “Is 
a proposition,” he asks, “false, merely because the Jews regarded it as true ? 


Ought a divine teacher to have forborne to declare the truth, merely because it 
was acknowledged by the Jews ?” 
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either by withdrawing attention from the passages in 
which they are contained, pronouncing these passages dark 
and unintelligible, and holding to other passages which 
seem to stand opposed to them, and which are more agree- 
able to the heart ; or by giving to them a false sense, by 
means of forced interpretations. Proofs of this in abun- 
dance might be collected, not only from the history of false 
religions, but also from that of the true. Indeed, our own 
times furnish examples sufficient to confirm this statement. 
Now it does not need to be proved, that the prevailing 
disposition of the Jews, at the time of Christ, was in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah. The 
disposition which predisposes us to the reception of this 
doctrine, is the knowledge of sinfulness, and of the need of 
redemption, growing out of this knowledge. That this dis- 
position did not exist in the minds of the majority of the 
Jews at the time of Christ; that, on the contrary, the greater 
part of them cherished the proud delusion of being righteous 
before God through their own works; that, unaffected by 
the spirit of God, and ignorant both of God and themselves, 
they locked only for a deliverance from external reproach 
and misery, and not for a Redeemer from the far more griev- 
ous bondage in which they were enchained ;—for the truth 
of all this we have the fullest evidence from the evange- 
lists. 
But on the other hand, it would be surprizing to us, if 
the opinion of many should be found to be true, that the 
expectation of a suffering and atoning Messiah was not only 
far from the minds of the greater part, but of all the Jews, 
at the time of Christ. Yet even from this, it would by no 
means follow, that there were no predictions of such a Mes- 
siah contained in the writings of the Old Testament, but only 
that the whole people, being carnally minded, had adopt- 
ed that part of the Messianic predictions, which promised 
more satisfaction to this disposition; or, at least, that those 
of them who were better disposed, were too weak to keep 
themselves free from the influence of the disposition of the 
multitude. But we can prove, by eertain greunds, that the 
better part of the Israelitish people, at the time of Jesus and 
afterwards, did expect a suffering and atoning Messiah, and 
that the origin of the opposite opinion is explicable only from 
doctrinal prejudice. 
The principal sources of information on this point are 
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naturally furnished by the writings of the New Testament. 
The apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and the wri- 
tings of Josephus and Philo, afford but little information re- 
specting the Messianic notions of the Jews, and contain ab- 
solutely nothing respecting a suffering and atoning Messiah.* 
The writings of the New Testament have precedence over 
the other Jewish writings, partly on account of their greater 
credibility, partly on account of their age. 

There are two passages in the New Testament which 
bear directly upon this point. In Luke 2: 35, the aged Sim- 
eon, a just and devout man, waiting for the redemption of 
Israel, says to Mary, Yea,a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also, (xai cod di abris riv Wuyxiw duedeboerar poygaia, )—AN 
expression, the strength of which cannot be fully accounted 
for except by a reference to the most severe and bitter suffer- 
ings. Comp. Ps. 42: 11. 73: 21. De Wette knows no other 
way of setting aside this passage, than by supposing, not- 
withstanding the strong, especially internal evidence by 
which the genuineness of this passage has been advocated 
even within the few past years, that still the two first chap- 
ters of Luke were written at a later period. So much, how- 
ever, must be here conceded, that from this passage it can 
only be proved that the doctrine of a suffering Messiah was 
held by the Jews, not of an atoning Messiah; since Simeon 
here touches only upon the human causes, and not the divine 
ends, of the sufferings of the Redeemer. 

But the second passage, John 1: 29, leads us farther. It 
authorizes the belief, first, that the doctrine not only of the 
suffering and death of the Messiah, but also of the vicarious 
nature of his sufferings, was known to the enlightened Isra- 
elites at the time of Christ; and secondly, that these Jews 
derived this doctrine from the writings of the Old Testament. 
In this passage, Jolin, on seeing Christ, calls out, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


(ide 6 duvds rod Geot 6 dipwy rhv dpapriay rod xécpov). 
* Comp. De Wette, |. c. p. 34, 35, and the works there cited. 


[To be Continued. } 
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Art. V. Review or ABERCROMBIE ON THE Mora 
FEELINGS. 
By Rev. Harman Hooxer, Brooklyn. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
author of “ Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers,” &c. New-York, 
J. & J. Harper, 1834. 

We have read this work with so much satisfaction, that 
were it in our power to excite attention to it by any testi- 
mony of our approbation, we would not shun so easy, and 
yet, as we should deem it, so important a service to the 
cause of human virtue and happiness. Without intending 
to enter into its philosophical merits, we are of opinion, that 
it has a rare adaptation to popular utility, and discloses much 
acquaintance with the elements of our nature, and a careful 
observation of the causes which operate for good or evil on 
our moral constitution. It will dispose the intelligent reader 
to reflection upon himself, teach him to value little, as proofs 
of his own excellence, those impulses to good which do not 
lead on to corresponding action, or to the establishment of 
some accordant principle ; and it will aid him also to disco- 
ver the causes of many changes that have taken place in his 
susceptibilities, and of which he may have been conscious 
before, without understanding their origin. Thus he will 
learn, that there is a training of the heart, as well as of the 
mind, and that the emotions of the one, as much as the 
thoughts of the other, if not arranged and guided to some 
legitimate result, do but disturb their fountains, and spend 
themselves without improvement. 

Above all, the reader of this work will find, that he is car- 
ried, by each successive step, nearer the central source of light 
and morals, that the beams of a divine excellence are mingled, 
without being obscured, in the speculations of mind, and that 
the streams along which he is conducted flow through chan- 
nels enriched by a celestial ore, whence they derive the sani- 
tive properties which he needs. He will see that the writer 
enforces morality, by no motives that are suspicious or equi- 
vocal, and makes no attempts to expel one vice by encoura- 
ging another. He does not enlist vanity or ambition in the 
service of virtue, or appeal to the innate goodness of the 
human heart to satisfy it with what it is, but to its disorder 
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and corruption, that it may be incited to rise above itself, 
and to become pure by attaching and assimilating itself to 
what is pure. He does not find the basis of morals in the 
enactments of legislators, in the tendency of actions, or in 
any qualities of our nature which may be exercised without 
its improvement; but in the law of God, written upon the 
heart, and binding us to his will. His morality is not made 
up of heartless observances ; it is not a beautiful covering, 
but an exposure of the “inner man.” It is a mine that is 
laid open, but whose purest and richest treasures are still 
below our view. 

It is not our object to give an analysis of the work now 
under consideration, but rather, in accordance with its 
practical intention, to invite our readers to some thoughts 
respecting our moral nature, and the ceaseless influence 
which our exercises and pursuits are exerting upon our mo- 
ral character. ‘The study of our nature will reveal the high 
destination of man, and indicate the means necessary for its 
attainment. And this is a kind of knowledge of the first 
importance,——needful to the formation of a character of per- 
manent excellence, and for our safe conduct through an 
enemy's country, to that superiour state, to attain which all 
our efforts here should be enlisted. 

Man, considered apart from eternity, is a being of as little 
interest to the Christian moralist, as he is unimportant in 
regard to the ends which he fulfils in the brief period of his / 
duration here. But viewed as a probationer, with the prize of 
immortal life in prospect, the study of his nature, of the ten- 
dency of his actions, and of every object and power that can 
act upon him,assumes an importance that is altogether inesti- 
mable. / His intelligence, his reason, his liberty of action, his 
conscience, his readiness to impute blame to others, and to 
assume credit to himself when he does well, his pride, his 
remorse, his gratitude and compassion, his various suscep- 
tibilities, are all elements or indications of accountability, and 
proofs of a “high calling.” They are qualities, too, which 
evince both a capacity for great improvement and enjoy- 
ment, and a liability to great disorder and misery. Indeed, 
the history of our race in all ages shows, that there are two 
extremes to which men may conduct themselves,—either a 
moral condition that scarcely admits of improvement or re- 
covery, or one of comparative elevation and promise. 

It may be well to give some consideration to these sepa- 

Vou. L. 32 
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rately, and with a view to a enoetedinn of ourselves, and 
their probable effect upon our spiritual fitness for eternity. 

In our nature are to be seen the relics and the tokens of 
an excellence no longer ours. ‘There are the feelings in- 
clining us to justice, veracity, and compassion,—the imagina- 
tion and the desire of superiour good ; but these and other 
attributes may be impaired, distorted, or impeded in their 
operation. When the desire of justice is resisted, what is 
wrong comes to appear right; when the feeling of compas- 
sion is resisted, selfishness is strengthened, and so of all our 
leadings to virtue. And when any one of them loses its ap- 
propriate place and sway, the rest receive a shock, and their 
harmony of action is gone. This result follows also when 
any passion becomes master. Pride, when it becomes the 
despot of the breast, exiles all right feelings, bars every door 
to their return, and they can take possession only by con- 
quest. Vanity, avarice, the desire of applause and of domin- 
ion over others, do the same. ‘They steel the heart to every 
good influence, and obstruct it in every good motion. On 
this ground the question seems to be asked, “How can 
ye believe which receive honour one of another, and seek 
not that honour that cometh from God only?” The diflicul- 
ty in the case is, that the ruling passion, whatever it is, ex- 


acts all tribute to itself, and pays none, even to the claims of 


God. It so completely absorbs the mind, that sufficient at- 
tention is not likely to be given to the objects of faith; and so 
perverts the mind, that these objects tail to exert upon it 
their proper effect. 

There is a more common process by which violence is 
done to the moral principle, and the whole economy of our 
nature deranged. We allude to the effect of resisting con- 
victions of duty. ‘This resistance is carried on with more 
or less violence in most minds; while its effect, though dis- 
astrous, is little heeded, because the causes of it are easily 
concealed. ‘This is perhaps a fitdescription. An individual 
is rising into manhood, in the confidence of virtue, and with 
sensibilities that recoil at rudeness or severity, and resent the 
very thought of duplicity or dishonour. His desires as yet 
have been seldom crossed, and he has seen little of the cor- 
ruption of men. Their looks are always benevolent; he 
lives in the beams of a kindness that is unexhausted ; he is 
in raptures with his species. But he is soon deceived in his 
friends, and disappointed in his hopes; his pride is wounded ; 
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his patience is disturbed. He perceives that those who are 
less scrupulous around him succeed in their plans, and have 
the confidence and friendship of others. He is tried, and his 
worst feelings are excited. His virtue, consisting more in 
sensibilities than in principles of action, begins to relax ; his 
admiration of human goodness abates, and he concludes that 
he does well, to be as good as others, and wisely not to con- 
demn what all approve. Still as confident as ever in his 
ability to continue in the ways of virtue, he allows himself 
by little and little to venture in ways of evil. So far is he 
from any apprehension of becoming a great sinner, that he 
cannot rest without indulging the expectation of becoming 
a better man. Meanwhile the gentle impulses to evil, which 
he had at first felt, become more and more importunate ; he 
yields to their power, and by gradual indulgence they gain 
the place and vigour of dominant passions. He is now for 
atime less sensible of his danger than he had been, and 
occasionally seeks gratifications, and engages in practices, 
which he had once contemplated with aversion and even hor- 
rour. In contrasting his moral condition with what it was, 
he perceives that he is enchained by habits that will issue in 
his destruction, and determines to reform; but his desires, and 
the reasons for their indulgence, recur, and his resolutions 
fail. He resolves and re-resolves without effect; till, at 
length, losing confidence in himself and in his purposes of 
amendment, he acknowledges his chains ; his hope of refor- 
mation departs, as the abused spirit quits a decayed and in- 
fected body, and he yields himself to the destroyer—a reckless, 
shameless slave of sin. Those ennobling sensibilities which 
seemed to look after a fellowship with angels, are in alliance 
with the dust. That mind which glowed with celestial ar- 
dours, burns with glaring and consuming fires. The bonds 
of friendship are broken, and he is gone “adrift from his 
species.” Thus “when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
The monitions of conscience cannot be resisted with im- 
punity. The commission of one sin will naturally lead to 
the commission of another. Less and less resistance will be 
made; till the thoughtless victim is confirmed in habits of 
impenitence and vice, startling enough to a less experienced 
and less corrupted observer. The heart of a novice in sin and 
impiety may be tender, his neck may be sensible and yield- 
ing; but in the practice of sinning both will be soon chang- 
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ed,—the one becoming as a “heart of stone,” and the other 
as “an iron sinew,”’—his mind growing more blind, his cour- 
age more faint, his appetites more fierce, and his passions 
more ungovernable. Unapprised of the danger of his course, 
and unaffected by the motives by which he 1s urged to duty, 
he continues to do violence to his moral sensibilities by sin- 
ning daily. He neglects to repent of past offences, and 
grows careless of past guilt. He has the consciousness of 
increasing indifference to truths, which once took strong 
hold of his affections, of confirmed satisfaction in sins which 
he did not once enjoy, of losing the fear of God in the expe- 
rience of success without his favour. Still he is not alarm- 
ed; “madness is in his heart.” Thus he moves on, the 
powers of delusion thriving by the decay of his virtues. He 
lives in enmity and defiance of the only Being that can afford 
him help, incurring the most dreadful of all hazards. Shame 
forbids his return to virtue, and appetite urges him on in the 
ways of sin, and “hell from beneath moves to meet him at 
his coming.” A few more shocks of sin, and the paralysis 
of spiritual death will come, his brow be as_ brass, his 
face as the flinty rock, and he remain unawed and un- 
affected by all ordinary modes of persuasion. This is repro- 
bation, witnessed and sealed by human acts. Reformation is 
quite improbable, and indeed impossible, except by the om- 
nipotence of divine grace. 

‘Thus it is seen, that sin may so completely spread itself 
through the frame, and leaven the whole man; it may so 
impair the sense of duty, and the bias to good; the powers 
of the soul may be so shattered and spoiled, its tendencies to 
sin and dust so confirmed, that it may be in a sense as im- 
possible for them “to do good that are accustomed to do evil, 
as for the Ethiopian to change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots.” ‘Thus one may derange the economy of life, change 
the course of nature, and become as a tree whose sap is all 
tending downwards, leaving its blossoms to fall prematurely, 
and its branches, that shoot towards the heavens, to wither 
and die,—itself emblematical of death, and returning to the 
dust of the earth. The sun may shine and the rains descend, 
but no influence from above seems to revive it; “it is nigh 
unto cursing, and its end is to be burned.” 

In contrast with this picture, it may be instructive to 
view the character of those who have escaped, to some ex- 
tent, the pollutions of the world, and preserved a certain 
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health and harmony of exercise in their moral powers. We 
allude not to those, who, from a native delicacy of their physi- 
cal and mental structure, are wont to exhibit the most attract- 
ive graces of thought and feeling, and to respond instinctively 
to the calls of sympathy. We allude not to those whose ex- 
cellence springs from a favourable constitution or tempera- 
ment, whose virtues flow from feeling and impulse, rather 
than from fixed principles of action. ‘The fruit they bear is 
often beautiful to the eye, and seems like “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver ;” but after all, it is good only in appear- 
ance. These feelings so exquisitely attuned, are as change- 
ful as the causes by which they are excited ; and these again 
are like “the wind, which animates the harp one moment, 
and the next is gone.” Such spontaneous and hereditary 
graces of character, are not apt to abide the hardships of life, 
and the assaults of temptation; they are like plants which 
have grown in the shade. The sun which matures other 
plants, withers them, when their shade is removed. 

But we refer rather to persons, who, with no peculiar 
advantages from nature, and amidst the ordinary trials and 
temptations of life, have by vigorous effort, and moral disci- 
pline, surmounted the baser tendencies of their nature, cul- 
tivated all their good dispositions, and established principles 
and habits of virtue. Such persons there are; and though 
not yet transformed by grace into the divine image, they are 
the fittest subjects of this special grace, and 

“with the finest sense 

Of justice, which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

They guard the way of life from all offence.” 
They keep themselves within the attraction of virtue, and 
show to what an elevation our nature is capable of being 
exalted. Rising far above the misty regions of sense, they 
seem to dwell in a mid-heaven, where the influences of earth 
and sky meet in proportions, which disguise the character of 
each, and 


“Where contemplation plumes her ruffled wings, 
And the free soul looks down to pity kings.” 


It becomes now, a most interesting inquiry, in what way, 
by what means and influences, such a character of excellence 
may be formed. 

In our reasonings on the improvement of the moral 
powers, we would not forget that absolute dependence be- 
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longs to the condition of a creature,—that “we live and 
move, and have our being in God,” morally, as truly as in 
any other sense. What is the nature of the influence he 
exerts in sustainiug and exciting the moral powers, whether 
he is the originating or co-operating agent in all we do, we 
are not now concerned to inquire ; but in whatever manner 
voluntary and moral agencies depend upon him, it must be 
in such way as leaves to them the character of will, action, 
and morality “'The ways and proceedings of God with 
spirits,” says Bacon, “are reserved to the law of his secret 
will and grace, wherein he worketh and resteth not.” ) 

We should also bear in mind, in these reasonings, the 
original and proper tendencies of the human mind, before 
debased and enslaved by sinful passions and habits. There 


is a spirit in man, which having been made in the image of 


God, teels after him,—an essence which he has endued with 
a power to ascend; a suspicion of perfection somewhere, 
from which it is as unlawful to derogate any thing, as it is im- 
possible that it should be attained. “For man doth not seem 
to rest satisfied, either with fruition of that wherewith his life 
is preserved, or with performance of such actions as ad- 
vance him most deservedly in estimation; but doth further 
covet, yea, oftentimes manifestly pursue, with great earnest- 
ness, that which cannot stand him in any stead for vital use, 
that which exceedeth the reach of sense,—somewhat divine 
and heavenly, which, with hidden exultation, it rather sur- 
miseth than conceiveth. Somewhat it seeketh ; and what 
that is directly, it knoweth not; yet very intentive desire 
thereof doth so incite it, that all other known desires and 
delights are laid aside, and give place to the search of this.”* 


This native thirst, this surmise of hidden good, is a relic of 


greatness, and a proof of necessity in our nature for a Su- 
preme Good. 

This necessity in our nature, suggests the first and most 
essential condition of all moral improvement, which is the 
idea of a God, answering to these wants of the human mind. 
Without a trust in a God over all, superintending our ac- 
tions, approving our virtues, and transcending our highest 
conceptions of good, human nature must be without the 
means to exalt itself above its frailty. Among the ancients 
something of this sort was felt. ‘The sanction of some pre- 
siding deity seems to have been regarded by them as need- 


* Hooker’s Polity, b. I. p. 261 
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ful to their vite. “The geod won" says » Menate, when- 
ever he would please the gods with a sacrifice, cries aloud 
and repeatedly, “ O Father Janus, O Apollo,” ‘and being a 
hy pocrite in heart, whispers at the same time to the goddess 
of evil, “the beautiful Laverna,” 


**Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumgue vider ; 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.” 


“Grant that 1 may deceive—grant that | may appear to 
be just and holy, and cover my faults with darkness, and my 
frauds with a cloud.” 'Their vices and virtues were con- 
nected in their mind with the existence and agency of their 
gods. This was true of the philosophers Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, and Seneca,—bright examples of the capacity 
of our nature for improvement. 

The man who would preserve the regular and healthy 
action of his moral feelings, should reject, as much as possi- 
ble, all suspicious motives, avoid the slavery of particular 
appetites and passions, and call to his aid all the sanctions of 


obligation. By this course he may escape the hardeni 
process, which has been described. Acting fromrt-séise of 
duty, he will keep his conscience tender ; and continuing to 
act in this manner, he will, as the result, soon have a princi- 
ple and habit of right action. Resisting the tyranny of par- 
ticular passions, he will be able ere long to govern them all. 
Rejecting motives of doubtful morality, he will become too 
habitually conscious of what is evil in him, to be much ela- 
ted with what is good ; and by each process he will grow in 
a knowledge of himself, and learn to feel his dependence on 
a higher power, and his need of superiour aid. In this way 
he may preside over every inferiour principle, regulate the 
exercise of every faculty, and limit the indulgence of every 
appetite, as shall best conduce to his moral improvement. 

In all attempts to avoid a debasement of the moral con- 
dition it should be remembered, that the objects present to 
the mind give character to the emotions of the heart. The 
images of the mind leave their impress on the heart. Hence 
devotion to worthy objects is as much the cause, as the proof 
of a worthy character. \As our author justly remarks, 
“'Though we have little imnadgiate voluntary power over our 
moral emotions, we have a poWexover the intellectual pro- 
cesses with which these are associa We can direct the 
mind to truths, and cherish trains of thow ich are cal 
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culated to produce correct smeeal flings: and we can allow 

mental images, or trains of thought, which have an opposite 
tendency. ‘This is the power over the succession of our 
thoughts, the due exercise of which forms so important a 
feature of a well regulated mind in regard to intellectual cul- 
ture ; its influence upon us as moral beings is of still higher 
and more vital importance.” 'The importance of observing 
this principle is seen in the fact, that the beginnings of vice 
are commonly thoughts. They kindle the congenial ele- 
ments below, and the will bends to the growing heat. 
Hence the maxim that safety in the hour of temptation, is 
ensured only to flight. Hence he whose thoughts run on 
noble objects, will himself grow noble ;— 





“ Divine contemplate, and become divine.” 


The man who would preserve a sound moral condition, 
should also be concerned to obey all the better impulses of 
his nature. Resistance weakens, and exercise strengthens 
them, and by reiterated acts habits are formed. 'Thus the 
feeling of compassion, when it is obeyed, leads on to a habit 
of benevolence ; and in this manner habits of justice and 
veracity are formed. By observing this rule, we are enabled 
to keep all our improvable qualities in sound and consistent 
action. ‘This action, the moral principle in man requires. 
It cannot therefore be deranged or resisted without violence 
to that principle. In the fact that the conscience requires us 
to act in conformity to all the best impulses and propensities 
of our nature, we see the supremacy which it oecupies 
in the human constitution, presiding over and regulating the 
action of all the rest. ‘This is that perfection, “that moral 
health, which the laws of our being require us to attain. 

We have now briefly illustrated some of the processes 
adapted to preserve the moral feelings and principles in a 
sound condition. But after all the advances which by these 
or other methods we are able to make, we fall short of the 
mark to which our nature aims ; we come not to have our 
fellowship with “the Father of spirits.” For this we need 
an effectual influence from him. Still a sound moral con- 
dition may be regarded as an important approximation, 
because itis needful to correct apprehensions of duty, of truth 
and excellence, and needful to the preservation and growth 
of those virtues which may be conte mplated as having a re- 
mote affinity to the “ fruits of the Spirit,” or as the improva- 
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ble baeadties of our stock, into which the *"y may be the more 
readily grafted. Hence by ceasing to do evil and learning 
todo well, if we may not attain to true wisdom, we may be 
conducted to its borders. We may preserve in vigour those 
moral feelings which, when the heart is changed by Divine 
grace, will operate in unison with the motions of the Spirit. 
It would be interesting to show what advantage is de- 
rived to the Christian from correct moral habits, and the pro- 
cesses by which they have been acquired. ‘They are the 
circles in which he has moved with growing ease, and in 
which he is to continue moving with new attractions and 
new delights. All the powers, motives, and processes which 
he has made subservient to his improvement are still to be 
employed to achieve new victories, in a continued course of 
well-doing, till he reaches the heavenly mansions. 

We now proceed, after stating the duty which devolves 
upon man with reference to his own improvement, to notice 
briefly some of the provisions which God has made to restore 
inushis ownimage. Designing to speak of these provisions 
principally with reference to their relation to the active ex- 
ertion of our moral powers, we shall here say nothing of his 
provision for the pardon of our race, nor that of sovereign 
and unconditional agency of his Spirit, by which the 
soul is secretly moulded into susceptibility for the influ- 
ence of the means and motives of the gospel. We wish here 
simply to consider the fitness of the moral means employed 
by God to effect the complete renovation of man. It requires 
but a slight inspection of the nature of man to see, that in 
order to preserve all his powers in harmonious and legiti- 
mate action, and secure his highest excellence, he must have 
a perfect rule of conduct, an object of supreme regard pos- 
sessing all possible perfection, and be under the action of the 
strongest conceivable motives. ‘This rule and this object are 
disclosed to him, essaying to touch every spring of his frame, 
and to controul every portion of his agency, and challenging 
his attention, by considerations which e mbrace whatever is 
most awful or alluring in the whole range of possible ex- 
istence and conception. 

These motives, abundant and powerful as they are, would 
yet be as inefficacious in subduing the evil tendencies of our 
nature and promoting its progressive sanctification, as they are 
in first bringing the heart to the love of goodness. But in 
~ soul, now prepared for his reception, a divine Agent 
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takes his lasting abode, and there produces his own fruits, 
in opposition to the “works of the flesh.” The remaining 
corruptions of the heart have now to contend, not merely 
with the rival exercises of a renewed nature, but also with 
the omnipotent energies of the Divine Spirit, furnishing to 
the struggling combatant the surest pledges of victory. He 
sees that though weak in himself, he is strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. 

What an interesting spectacle does the human heart, 
the arena of this conflict, now present! The infant principles 
of goodness contending against the inveterate powers of evil, 
and, strengthened by divine grace, thriving on their decay,— 
humility contending against pride, meekness against impa- 
tience and anger, joy and faith against despondence and 
inaction,—the stature of the new man rising,—the whole 


nature moulded into the divine resemblance, while angels, 
the spectators of the conflict, carry from sphere to sphere the | 
reports of triumph, and wake the sympathies of heaven into 


songs of praise to Almighty grace ! 

As beings of sense, we perceive only the objects of sense 
by which we are here surrounded, aud are blind to those : 
spiritual objects which have been mentioned as means of our 
moral improvement. And it is by faith only, that we can 
communicate with these objects, or experience their influ- ’ 
ence. ‘This organ of our communication with divine things ‘ 
cannot be better described than in the words of our author. 
“It is to be distinguished from all pretended feelings and ‘ 
impressions assuming its name. ‘The sound exercise of that 
mental condition which we call faith, consists, therefore, in 1 
the reception of certain truths by the judgement—the proper 
direction of the attention to their moral tendencies, and the 
habitual influence of them upon the feelings and conduct. 
When the sacred writers tell us that without faith it is im- 1 
possible to please God, and when they speak of a man being 
saved by faith, it is not to a mere admission of certain truths, 
as a part of his creed, that they ascribe consequences so im- 
portant ; but to a s¢ate in which these truths are uniformly 
followed out to certain results, which they are calculated to 
produce, according to the usual course of sequences in every 
sound mind.” 

When now the natural unbelief of man has been removed, 
and faith has been wrought in his heart, he is open to all 
the influences and powers of the upper world. Faith appre- 
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hends the before hidden beauties of holiness, and draws the 
heart towards them, and detaches it from earth. It over- 
comes the world by presenting to the affections aud hopes 
objects of inconceivably greater value. If these effects do 
not follow, it is a sure indication of disorder in the moral 
feelings. Where these are in consistent exercise, the illumi- 
nation of faith is a calm and holy light, diffusing over the 
soul the cleanness of a divine fear. It is a light which re- 
veals the face of its Beloved, brings near his love, imparts 
his image, and lays open the way to his very throne. 

The agency of the Spirit and the operation of faith thus 
conspire to form the heart to the exercise of that charity, 
which is the fulfilling of the law. God is love, and the per- 
fect Christian is Jove. This love, which is the distinguish- 
ing grace of the Christian, is also an important means of his 
advancement in holiness. It fulfils the whole law, because 
it respects aright the character, the claims, the sympathies 
of all beings. This is that principle which makes its pos- 
sessor one in all,—so that when he is kind to others he is 
kind to himself; when he yields them obedience, he best 
secures his own authority; when he feeds and comforts 
them, he supplies his own wants, and binds up the broken 
members of his own body. This is that which makes ser- 
vice, freedom, and submission, empire ;—that “ glorious lib- 
erty” in which the spirit runs the courses of time, collecting 
reward from hardship, performing offices at every turn, and 
gathering sweets from every object. This charity never 
faileth, but will attend the soul beyond the grave and into 
the heavenly world ; and when faith and hope, the wings 
which bore our spirits thither, shall now cease, being no 
longer needed, charity shall still abide, and making us to 
partake more and more of the nature of God, will fill us 
with divine blessedness. 

If all religions were arraigned at the bar of reason, as so 
many suspected criminals, would not this one, which fur- 
nishes means for the renovation of man, so adapted to the 
principles and wants of his nature, have a witness to the 
truth of its pretensions in its very judge? It finds man ina 
fallen condition; it makes provision for his recovery, both 
by presenting to his affections and hopes objects worthy 
of his regard, and furnishing the means by which he may be 
qualified to obtain and enjoy them. 
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Arr. VI. A Pracricat ExposiTIon oF THE PARABLE 
oF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD.—Matt. xx. 1—15. 


By Rev. Tuomas H. Saiynen, D. D., 


Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. 


A REFERENCE to the circumstances which seem to have 
suggested this parable, will assist us in expounding it. Christ 
had been remarking, in a very serious manner, on the dan- 
ger of riches, a striking exemplification of which had just 
occurred, in a wealthy young ruler’s going sorrowfully away 
from him, upon discovering, under the light of his teaching, 
the incompatibility of the supreme love of wealth with the love 
of God. One of the Apostles, on hearing these unusual 
observations, seems to have congratulated himself and his 
brethren, that they were obnoxious to no danger from attach- 
ment to worldly ‘things. “We have left all and followed 
thee, what shall we have therefore?” The reply of Jesus 
was in the highest degree encouraging to all who had re- 
nounced the world for his service. “ Verily | say unto you, 
that ye who have followed me in the regeneration, when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel : and 
every man who hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life.” But though no self-denial exercised on Christ’s ac- 
count shall pass unrewarded, it is a sentiment wholly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of humble piety, that any rewards con- 
ferred by Him on mankind are properly merited by them, or 
that he is not perfectly free from ali the restraints of strict 
justice, in dispensing his infinite favour; and to repel this 
sentiment, which is so apt to associate itself with our hopes 
of heavenly recompense, Christ subjoined to his promise of 
munificence to his self-renouncing followers, the very signifi- 
cant remark, so often repeated by him on other occasions, that 
many who are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 
Nor did he now content himself with merely making this re- 
mark; he dwelt upon it at much length, and then reiterated 
it, that he might if possible fix it immoveably in the minds of 
his disciples. Our parable is altogether employed in its illus- 
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tration. The design of this parable is to set this remark 
forth, in such a manner that no room might be left for either 
ignorance or contradiction. Not only 1s the parable con- 
nected with the remark by the word “for,” but at its close, 
the remark is a second time introduced thus ; “so”—that is, 
as illustrated by the parable,—*the last shall be first, and the 
first last ; for many be called, but few chosen.” 

We therefore know the just scope and purpose of this 
parable. It is to state and defend this procedure of the di- 
vine administration, THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST, AND THE 
FIRST Last. It is particularly as exemplified under the gos- 
pel, that it is now contemplated. It is as appertaining to 
“the kingdom of God,” that our Saviour here considers it. 
His doctrine is, that in God’s dealings with mankind, accord- 
ing to the gospel, the rule and discipline of Christ's empire, 
many who are last shall be first, and the first last :—many, 
first in the distributions of nature and providence, shall be 
last under the distributions of saving mercy ; and on the other 
hand, many last in the former distributions, shall be first in 
the latter. This is the doctrine of the parable in its general 
form. 

This doctrine is first stated, and then defended, in the 
parable: we shall consider both its statement and vindica- 
tion. 

I. The fact itself, that in God’s dealings with mankind 
under the gospel, many who are last shall be first, and the 
first last, is thus presented in the parable.—A certain house- 
holder, or master of a family, would hire labourers into his 
vineyard. He accordingly went out early in the morning, 
and employed some; agreeing to give them a penny, the cus- 
tomary wages, for a day’s work. Others he employed at 
nine o'clock, three hours after; promising them what should 
be right. Others he engaged at twelve o'clock; others at 
three: and others again not until five o’clock in the after- 
noon;—agreeing to give them all a reasonable price for their 
work. At the close of the day, he directed his steward to 
settle with the labourers, beginning with those who were 
hired last, and proceeding inversely until he came to the first. 
This was not all: every labourer received the same wages. 
They received a pay who had wrought but one hour ; and 
they but a penny\who had borne the burden and heat of the 
day. Such is the parabolic statement of the subject. Thus 
it is, that under the gospel, many who are first shall be last, 
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and the last first. As the labourers who had worked twelve 
full hours had to stand by, and see their fellows all settled 
with first, and paid more than their due; and when at last 
their turn came, were not paid on the same scale of genero- 
sity, but strictly according to a just agreement, and so received 
but a penny, the same that had been given to those who had 
been but a single hour in the vineyard ;—so, in many cases, 
does God deal with men, according to the spirit and princi- 
ples of the gospel. 

Such is the instruction of the parable ; let us now see how 
the matter stands in actual and constantly occurrent exem- 
plification. How appears the doctrine before us, in the light 
of facts and experience? Many who are first shall be last, 
and the last first,—so said our Saviour, and his word has 
been fulfilled in reference to the following particulars. 

Rank, or condition of life. Persons ou this account dis- 
tinguished, are certainly among the first, but how often are 
these first last, and how often are the last in rank, first un- 
der the dispensations of saving grace. Few men of worldly 
distinction have part with Christians, and those who have, 
commonly fall far behind many an unnoticed believer, in all 
the excellencies and privileges of Christian character. When 
the great of this world become spiritually minded, their con- 
version is apt to be spoken of as a prodigy, and one hun- 
dredth part of some obscure widow’s self-denial, would pass 
in them for unparalleled religion. 

Wealth. ‘The last here are sometimes first, and the first 
are commonly last. But few rich men ever become truly 
religious. It is affirmed in Scripture, and verified by fact, 
that the pursuit of riches is exceedingly incongenial with the 
pursuit of holiness. Men intent upon wealth, so involve 
themselves in worldly schemes and enterprizes, that thoughts 
of religion and eternity can scarcely find a welcome lodge- 
ment, for an hour, in their minds. And if rich men, or men 
seeking riches, do become Christians, they rarely attain to 
eminence in piety. Much more notice is taken of religion 
in rich men than in poor. A little religion passes for almost 
a wonder in a rich man. The man who with an income of 
ten thousand a year, gives fifties or hundreds at a time, in 
the cause of holy charity, has the praises of his liberality 
sounded through the land ; yet a poor widow who contributes 
her daily sustenance, and fasts a day in consequence, though 
her contribution is only two mites, gives in the sight of God, 
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greater proof of liberality and piety, than all the wealthy of 
this world together, who after all their giving, have still an 
abundance in their hands. Most manifest is it, that the rich 
of this world, are commonly among the poorest in heavenly 
treasure. On the other hand, hath not God chosen the poor 
of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to those who love him? There are, God 
be praised, illustrious exceptions ; but in general, the first in 
respect to riches, are last, and the last, in this respect, are 
often first, in God’s dealings with mankind for eternity. 

Understanding, learning, and natural gifts and ac- 
complishments. ‘The oracles and princes of this world’s 
wisdom, are generally last in the wisdom which cometh from 
above ; and the weak and foolish of this world are often first. 
To philosophers, orators, poets, historians, statesmen, econo- 
mists, the things of the Spirit of God, for the most part, are 
foolishness; while men of but common faculties and little 
cultivation, are refined and elevated into the very likeness of 
God, by what they discern of the excellency of those things. 
It suits the pleasure and purposes of the Almighty Sovereign 
to hide the things into which the angels desire to look, from 
the wise and prudent of the world, and to reveal them unto 
babes. Not many wise men after the flesh are partakers of 
the heavenly calling ; but God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise. In respect to under- 
standing and learning, then, the last are often first, and the 
first last. 

Religious advantages. Many with the best means of 
srace never come to repentance, but rather grow hopelessly 
confirmed in hardness of heart; while others with nothing 
but their Bibles, become accomplished and eminent Chris- 
tians. Many congregations, with the ablest preaching and 
the best and most abundant privileges, increase only in 
worldliness and stupidity, while feeble and destitute churches, 
that hear a sermon but occasionally, may be refreshed with the 
visitations of God’s reviving Spirit. Capernaum, Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida, the cities in which Christ did the most of his 
mighty works, are in the day of judgement, cast down to a 
deeper perdition than other places; while towns and villages 
in the ends of the earth, where some humble missionaries 
have been preaching the gospel with stammering tongues, 
rise to the highest spheres of everlasting blessedness. Reli- 
gion, it is true, prevails commonly in proportion to the pains 
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and prayers of ministers and Christians ; but it is not so al- 
ways. ‘lhe last in advantages are often first in grace, and 
the first are often last. 

Reputation for piety. Persons of no standing, even for 
outward virtue, are sometimes preferred in the election of 
God, before men of the highest standing in the church. The 
first in profession are the last in salvation, and the last are 
first. Publicans and harlots go into the kingdom, before 
chief priests and elders of the people. A malefactor repents 
and is admitted into paradise; while scribes and religious 
teachers are denounced as serpents, a generation of vipers. 
The greatest professors of religion are not unfrequently the 
greatest of sinners: first in pretence, last in principle; first 
in show, last in substance ; first in the church on earth, last 
and lowest in the church above, if not in the prison of eternal 
despair. 

Confidence of good estate. Many who profess to know 
that they are Christians, are disowned and condemned by 
Christ as workers of iniquity; while others who are prone 
to question even their best motives and intentions, are wel- 
comed to the highest joys of his kingdom. The first in self- 
conceit are last in the estimation of God, and the last in the 
former respect are first in the latter. 

Religious exertions and anxiety. Among those who are 
deemed inquirers, the last are often first, and the first last. 
True inquirers, indeed, always find in proportion to their 
diligence in seeking; but it is not so in all who are called in- 
quirers. Many are ever learning, who yet never come to 
the knowledge of the truth. Many seek for months and 
years who never find at all; while others awakened to reflee- 
tion but yesterday, have already repented and been forgiven. 
Many make a Saviour of their exertions, while others dis- 
cover at once the folly of such a course, and immediately 
yield themselves into the hands of Jesus Christ. Persons of 
amiable dispositions and manners, of regular attendance on 
ordinances, of frequent convictions, of severe mortifications, 
pass life away, becoming no better, but worse and worse, to 
the last; while men of profane lives are subdued by the 
power of Divine grace, and break off their sins by righteous- 
ness, and press instantly into the kingdom of God. 

Such are some of the actual exemplifications of that say- 
ing of Christ, which may be proposed as the moral of this 
parable,— Many that are last shall be first, and the first last. 
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Thus is it in God’s dealings with men under the gospel. 
Let this suffice for the exhibition of the doctrine. Next let 
us attend to, 

II. Jts vindication. 'Thisis the object of the second part 
of the parable. ‘I'he labourers who had wrought the whole 
day, upon finding that no more wages were intended for 
them than had been given to those who had wrought one 
hour, murmured against the good man of the house, saying, 
These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made 
them equal to us, who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day. But he answered one of them and said, Friend, I 
do thee no wrong. Didst thou not agree with me for a 
penny? ‘Take that thine is, and go thy way. Iwill give 
unto this last even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, because I 
am good ?—-So the last shall be first, and the first last. The 
procedure is liable to no valid objection. 

Let us consider the manner in which it is here defended. 
Nothing could be more solid, more convincing, than the 
householder’s reasoning with the complaining labourers. It 
is perfectly logical. It is so simple that a child cannot but 
comprehend it, and so obviously conclusive, that no one can 
even offer it resistance. Apply this process of reasouing to 
the procedure of the divine administration before us. It con- 
sists of three distinct arguments. 

The first is, that the procedure does no wrong to those 
whom it does not Senefit.. What though the first: “be last, if 
they are not thereby injured? If no promise is broken, no 
contract left unfulfilled, no claim left unsatisfied, no reason- 
able demand left unanswered, no principle of equity or jus- 
tice is violated ? This is the fact, in regard to the adminis- 
tration of God, under the gospel. The Sovereign Judge 
and Disposer of all, is not, in the present case, unrighteous. 
He maintains perfect equity, as really as the householder 
in the parable, when he gave the labourers their penny, ac- 
cording to agreement. What creature can complain against 
him, on the ground of not being honestly and equitably 
dealt with? They who are made last, are not thereby 
treated with arbitrary rigour or cruelty. They cannot say 
with truth, that they are dealt with hardly. Is that ser- 

vant hardly treated, who receives from his employer the 
full amount of just wages for which he agreed to serve him? 
if the matter rested here, and not a word more could be 
Vow. I. 34 
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added in defence of the divine Government, every murmur- 
ing tongue would be condemned. Why reply against the 
sovereiga pleasure of God, when contessedly it does no 
creature any wrong? But this is not all that should be 
said: God not only does his creatures no wrong; he shows 
them, even the unworthiest of them, the most amazing kind- 
ness. ‘Those who are translated from the first place to the 
last, are still debtors to his infinite mercy. Let it be consid- 
ered how came they to be first at all;—first in rank, in pos- 
sessions, in knowledge, in religious advantages and prefer- 
ment. Are they no way indebted to God for these distin- 
guished privileges? Who made them first in these respects, 
or what have they which they did not receive? If they 
would be themselves just to their Maker, they would ascribe 
to his sovereign goodness not only their being in any respect 


first, but their existence for one and every moment out of 


the world of despair. The matter is carried far enough in 
the parable to answer our Lord’s purpose,—to show the 
wickedness of murmuring; but it is not carried as far as it 
might have been. God does no one wrong, but all have done 
him wrong, to an immeasurable extent. 'These first and 
greatest favourites of his providence, are among the first in 
enmity to his interest, in rebellion against his Government. 
They do not sustain toward him the relation of faithful la- 
bourers to an employer. 'This the parable does not mean 
to assert; it is against all Scripture and all conviction. Man- 
kind, even the very best of the race, have, of themselves, or 
otherwise than as moved and disposed by divine grace, ren- 
dered no service to God, and have no claim upon him for 
any thing but his just indignation. The greatest recipients 
of his bounty have perverted all his gifts to purposes of evil. 
These men of high condition, of riches, of learning and 
genius, of distinction in religious privileges, and other pecu- 
liar blessings, have forgotten him, disowned him, set up 
rivals against him, and aimed to subvert his dominion. It 
had been enough to say that God has done them no injury, 
but the truth is that they and their all, are, by their pre- 
eminence in sin, justly exposed to the severest indignation of 
God. Where now is ground for murmuring? That these 
first should be last, and the last first, what is this, that it 
should give occasion for complaint? 

The second argument is, that in this procedure generosity 
is exercised only at its author’s expense. While the house 
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holder was just to the first, he was generous to the last, and 
his generosity cost no one any thing but himself. The mur- 
muring labourers, therefore, had reason of complaint on no 
ground. They could not complain on their own account, 
for they received all they were catitled to. They could not 
complain on account of any other ; for no other was injured 
more than themselves by the liberality shown to their fellow 
labourers. ‘The householder had given away his own 
property, and was it not lawful for him to do what he would 
with his own? What had it been to them, had he thought 
proper to give their fellow-labourers the whole of his estate? 
if a man choose to make large presents to some poor family, 
what were that to his workman, whe had received his just 
wages? Would it not be thought insufferable waywardness 
and intermeddling, in any person to censure and complain 
against his neighbour for being liberal to some object of char- 
ity? Who thinks of even asking questions in such a case? 
Who would not resent such questions as officious ? Men do 
as they please with what belongs to them, and will not bear 
to be called to account by any one. And may not God, 
without being liable to interrogations or censure from his 
dependent creatures, do what he pleases with what belongs 
to him? If he injures no one, while he shows special favour 
to some, if what he bestows is strictly his own, may he not 
bestow it as he pleases, without giving cause of offence ? 
This argument is of greater force in its application to the 
divine proceeding, than in any other application of it. God’s 
right to his own, is higher than any creature’s to what he 
may claim as his. God owns all things in a stricter sense 
than a creature can own anything. Every creature, as well 
as every possession of every creature, belongs to God more 
absolutely, than even the members of one’s body or the fac- 
ulties of his mind belong to him. When men speak of their 
right todo as they please with their own, they speak extrava- 
gantly and sinfully, unless they mean to be understood in 
a qualified sense. Their own, in strict truth, is not their own, 
so much as God’s, whose will they cannot disregard in the 
use they make of their possessions without injustice and 
dishonesty. Men are but stewards of God’s substance, and 
the time is at hand when they must give a strict account of 
their stewardship. If then they deem it an indignity for 
their fellow-men to find fault on any account, for any use 
they make of what they call their property, is it not a higher 
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indignity to God, for any creature to find fault with him, for 
doing as he pleases with his own property? Every man 
holds it his prerogative to give all his possessions away, if 
he pleases, to any person or persons whatsoever; and who 
shall interfere with his exercising that prerogative? And 
may not God give away as much of his own as he pleases, 
and to what persuns he pleases, without being liable to mur- 
muring and complaining from his unworthy and guilty 
creatures? If he chooses to make the last first, to exalt the 
lowest and meanest of mankind above the greatest and the 
highest, by his munificent benefactions, may he not with 
perfect rectitude exercise such generosity, since it is at the 
expense of no other being? If in making the first last, he 
does not injure them at all, but gives them all their rights, 
complaining is excluded; and it is also excluded when he 
makes the last first, since in doing so he graciously bestows 
what is absolutely his own and not another’s. 

The third argument in vindication of this procedure, 
shows it to be yet more inexcusable to reply against it. It 
traces objections to a spirit of malevolence. Is thine eye 
evil because Tam good? Why malignanteither toward me 
or my beneficiaries, because I show them this kindness? A 

od temper is gratified and pleased to see others happy, even 
if it have no personal share in the happiness. An ingenu- 
ous-minded person has a sincere and a lively joy in the 
happiness of others. It is a wretched perverseness to be- 
come ill-natured and envious at instances of generosity, 
merely because se/f has no interest in them. The exhibi- 
tion of goodness, no matter to whose advancement, should 
command the complacency and praise of all. To have an 
evil eye, because the advancement is another's, is shame 
and misery. 

Applied to the divine conduct, this argument is of pe- 
euliar power. Shall men complain while others receive 
favour from God not granted to themselves? God does 
them no wrong in withholding favour from them, while he 
shows himself good and worthy of universal love, in bestow- 
ing iton their fellow-creatures. Ought they not to praise 
him for his goodness? Ought they, because of it, to indulge 
malignant feelings both to him and their promoted fellow 
men ? 

There is a specialty in this case, which should not be 
overlooked. The parable does not express all that might 
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have been truly said. It states enough to answer our Lord’s 
purpose; but we are elsewhere taught, what we also know 
from observation and experience, that there is one thing 
which immensely enhances the criminality of this censure 
of the divine administration. The favour which a part re- 
ceive, is what the others do not want. The labourers in the 
parable had not the offer of any thing more than they re- 
ceived; but mankind have the offer,—an offer made to them 
not only with sincerity, but with the greatest possible ear- 
nestness—of all the blessedness of heaven. God is willing 
that all men should stand as high in the joys and glories of 
his eternal kingdom, as their natures and faculties will admit. 
He is intent upon the happiness of men, and if any are not 
ultimately happy, forever, and in the highest degree, the 
reason is their own contempt of the divine mercy. They 
who are displeased with God because he shows the riches of 
saving goodness to some of their brethren, are persons, who, 
up to the present moment, are despisers of his grace and in- 
corrigible rejectors of his great salvation. ‘That renewing 
and sanctifying mercy which he shows to others, they are 
so far from desiring for themselves, that they labour to se- 
cure themselves against its influence ; as if to be its subject 
were the greatest of calamities. And yet they are offended 
both with God and their fellows, because their fellows are 
made partakers of it. Where can a parallel be found to this 
perverseness? If it were favour which was not even offered 
to them, they should rejoice that it was given to others; to 
be offended on that account, while it would be theirs too, if 
they did not most obstinately reject it, is an iniquity without 
excuse or palliation. 


Remark. We have in this parable, a defence of God's 
sovereignty in the exercise of saving mercy, from the mouth 
of our blessed Lord himself. 'That sovereignty is, with 
much impressiveness, asserted in the memorable sentence, 
the last shall be first, and the first last, for many be called 
but few chosen. It is constantly, and in the strongest terms, 
taught in Scripture. Why dost thou strive against Him? 
for he giveth not account of any of his matters. TI wiil 
have mercy on whom Iwill have mercy ; and Iwill have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion. Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saveth us, by the washing of regencration, 
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and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Who hath saved us, 
and called us with a holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ be fore the world began. Let not 
these inspired testimonies be hastily passed over, but let them 
be reverently thought upon, and their grave import be laid 
to heart, in view of the hastening retributions of eternity. 
The character and irreversible destinies of man depend upon 
the will which gave creation existence, and controuls all its 
changes and movements and operations. Man’s free-agency 
and accountability—the riches of the divine compassion 


toward him—and his natural competency to avail himself of 


them, and all the earnestness and urgency with which he is 
entreated to exert his powers in his soul’s behalf, and the 
absolute necessity of his exerting them, leave it still a truth— 
a truth which cannot and should not be concealed or evaded, 
that if any man be saved, he is saved from first to last, of thé 
mere good pleasure of God. Not of him that willeth, nor 

him that runneth, but of God who showeth merfy. The 
act that our Saviour himself, on so many occasions, and so 
boldly, announced this great truth, and that he has formally 
given a vindication of it in this parable, is sufficient proof 
that it ought not to disappear from the creed, or the preaching, 
or the standing confessions and apologies of his servants. 

It may be that the reader finds little complacency in this 
doctrine. It surely concerns him however to be on the side 
of truth, and especially of a truth so solemn in its bearings 
on his own eternity. If he has any difficulties with the 
subject, he should wish to have them taken out of his way. 
Let him remember that his having difficulties with it, so far 
from making aught against this object ef his dislike, is rather 
proof to him that he is contending with the divine counsel, 
since the parable itself presupposes a peculiar obnoxiousness 
in its lesson, to the contradiction of mankind. Why are the 
complaining labourers introduced to distinct notice, but to set 
forth the spirit of the world as exercised with this subject ? 

If it be an unwelcome subject to the reader, let him con- 
sider whether it should, or whether in reason and soberness, 
it can be so. Many things might be urged against his dis- 
taste of it. It might be shown from a consideration of the 
character and spirit of mankind, that if any of the race be 
saved, it must, of necessity, be in an exercise of God’s mere 
and self-moved mercy. If God be influenced at all by what 
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men themselves, in a moral respect, are or do, he would be 
influenced not to save, but to destroy them. In his pure sight, 
all men are sinners; and their works, even the best of their 
works, are sin. Ifany repent, he gives them repentance ; if any 
come to Christ, it is because of the secret attractions of his 
Spirit; if any are saved, it is by their being first conquered 
and subdued to the dominion of holiness and truth. But 
not to insist on this and many other considerations, let the 
objector think within himself, whether he has any more cause 
for being disaffected toward the perfect sovereignty of God’s 
saving mercy, than the labourers in the parable had to com- 
plain against the householder, for his generosity to their fellow 
labourers. Let him reflect again on the spirit of those com- 
plainers, and ask himself whether he has a better spirit toward 
Giod and goodness, than they are represented to have had to- 
ward their employer. 

It is often said that our subject is inexplicable ; and that 
it is hence needless to employ one’s thoughts about it. No 
satisfaction is to be expected ; no consistent solution of the 
matter can be given. For what purpose, then, did Christ 
speak this parable? Is there no force, no pertinency, no 
conclusiveness, no intelligibleness, in the reasons by which 
he would here silence the murmurs of mankind? Does not 
the subject, as here set forth, commend itself to reason, to 
conscience, to whatever is intellectual and true in man? 
However unsatisfactory may be the explanations of others, 
shall that of our Saviour be held insufficient? Is it not sim- 
plicity itself? He has no deep theory, no subtle discrimina- 
tions, no elaborate reasoning; but makes his appeals to man’s 
common sense, and makes them in such a manner, that 
common sense in a child, can neither misapprehend or resist 
them. Let it not be again said, that the subject is mysteri- 
ous. If there be mystery here, it is not the mystery of the 
subject, but of a perverse and unteachable heart. 
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Arr. VII Review or tHe Memoirs oF Mattrurew 
Henry. 


By Rev. Witu1aM B. Spracve, D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbytenan 
Church, Albany, New-York. 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings, of the Rev. Matthew Henry. 
By I. B. Williams, L. L. D. F. S.A. First American from the third 
London Edition. 


THERE are some names that die, in spite of all that can 
be done to keep them alive; there are others that live, 
whoever may combine to blot them out of existence. Be 
it that no monument tells where their ashes repose ; that no 
orator commemorates their fame; that no memoir proclaims 
to the world their character or their doings; yet let them, 
by the greatness of their intellectual efforts or public services, 
identify themselves with the character of the age in which 
they live, and it were scarcely a more hopeless task to un- 
dertake to pluck a star from the heavens, than to quench the 
lustre of their names, or to limit the usefulness of their lives. 

It will hardly be questioned at this day, that the name of 
Matthew Henry belongs somewhere on the comparatively 
small list of names, which are not destined to lose their lus- 
tre with the lapse of ages. Passing by all the other impor- 
tant services which he rendered to the great cause of truth 
and piety, his commentary is an imperishable monument 
both of his greatness and his goodness. 

Though much more than a century has passed since he 
was gathered to his fathers, yet his name is as fragrant in 
the church as ever: and perhaps it is scarcely too much to 
say that, by his writings, which may now be considered as 
the representative of his person on earth, he is actualiy ac- 
complishing more at this day for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, than he did during the period in which 
he lived by the diversified influence of his unremitting per- 
sonal exertions. It must be left for the ages of eternity to 
reveal the amount of blessing which his writings will have 
been instrumental in securing to each suecessive generation : 
and no doubt there are multitudes now around the throne, 
whom he never saw in the flesh, who have already recog- 
nised him as the instrument by which their minds were first 
brought im contact with the light of heavenly truth, and their 
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faith confirmed in the gracious promises of God, and their 
goings established in the ways of holiness, until by grace 
they have reached their destined home. 

Several of the most eminent men of his day, preached 
and published sermons in reference to his death; some of 
which are preserved in the volume containing his miscella- 
neous works, and are alike creditable to the authors and the 
character they are designed to commemorate. A memoir of 
his life also was published not long after his death, written 
by his intimate friend, the Reverend W. Tong ; which, though 
it contained much that must always be deeply interesting, 
seems never to have been considered as a happy delineation 
of Mr. Henry’s character. A memoir that should do full 
justice to this extraordinary man, has always been a deside- 
ratum in the church until within the last few years; and the 
honour of supplying this deficiency in a manner which the 
Christian public has pronounced entirely satisfactory, has 
been reserved toa gentleman whose literary and religious 
character eminently qualified him for this work, who came 
to it with every advantage which could be furnished by a 
ready access to all the family manuscripts, and who has also, 
if we mistake not, a portion of the blood of this great and 
good man flowing in his veins. Doctor Williams, the au- 
thor of this memotr, is a nephew of the late Rev. Dr. Edward 
Williams, whose character is well known in this country. 
He is a lawyer of great distinction in Shrewsbury; and is 
well known in England, not only for his professional emi- 
nence, but for his zealous attachment to the interests of lite- 
rature and religion. Besides the work which forms the sub- 
ject of this article, he has published a volume containing 
memoirs of Mrs. Savage and Mrs. Hulton, sisters of Matthew 
Henry, and has also given the world an enlarged and improv- 
ed edition of his works, including the Biography of his father, 
Philip Henry, and many of the outlines of his father’s dis- 
courses. In all these works, as they now appear, Doctor 
Williams is entitled to the gratitude not only of the present 
generation, but of posterity; and it isa circumstance in which 
the good providence of God should be devoutly acknowledg- 
ed, that, at a period so remote from that in which these illus- 
trious men and women lived, there should be found a de- 
scendant of the same family to erect so worthy and noble a 
monument to the distinguished ability and excellence of his 
ancestors. : 

Vou. L. 35 
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We shall limit ourselves in this article to a brief outline 
of the life and character of Mr. Henry, in the hope of direct- 
ing the attention of all our readers to the invaluable work in 
which this great man is so fully and faithfully exhibited. 

Matthew Henry was the second son of the Reverend Philip 
Henry and of Katharine his wife, and was born at Broad 
Oak, in Flintshire, Oct. 12, 1662; the year which was ren- 
dered memorable in the ecclesiastical history of England by 
the exclusion of about two thousand of the best ministers 
with which any country has ever been blessed, from the 
duties of the sacred office. 

Though the name of Philip Henry is less known, in this 
country at least, than that of Matthew, from the fact that the 
published works of the latter are much the most extensive, 
yet we are inclined to think, from the biography of the father, 
and from the few of his writings that have come down to us, 
that he was in every respect equal, perhaps in most superiour, 
to the son. There seems indeed to have been a surpri- 
sing resemblance of character between them; owing, no 
doubt, in a great measure to the forming influence of parental 
instruction and example. Both were remarkable for their 
humility, benevolence, self-denial, and cheerful submission 
to the will of God. Both were distinguished for an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, for high intellectual powers, for origin- 
ality of conception, and for a style of singular quaintness, 
and yet uncommon beauty. And we may add, both were 
trained in an unusual degree in the school of adversity ; 
though in this latter particular the lot of the father was more 
eminently distinguished than that of the son, as he was sub- 
ject, during a considerable part of his ministry, to the com- 
plicated inconveniences and trials of a most malignant per- 
secution. It would rather appear also that the father had 
the advantage in respect both to original genius and intel- 
lectual culture; for his opportunities at the university were 
probably better in some respects, than those which his son 
enjoyed, even under his own instruction; and a comparison 
of the writings of the two is fitted to leave the impression 
that, while both minds are cast substantially in the same 
mould, and are gifted with uncommon powers, yet, to a cer- 
tain extent, the one is to be considered as sustaining to the 
other the relation of a splendid copy to a splendid original. 
In confirmation of this sentiment, we may cite the fact that 
the son gratefully acknowledges himself indebted to the father 
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for many of the valuable thoughts contained in his com- 
mentary ; and it is not improbable that the habit which the 
latter was always in, of commenting upon a portion of Serip- 
ture in connexion with family worship, suggested to the 
former the idea of that sreat work which will cause his 
name to be embalmed in the church to the end of the world. 
Of the remains of Philip Henry, we have met with nothing 
exc.pt portions of his diary, incorporated into the memoir of 
his life, and the outlines of a considerable number of ser- 
mons which form the appendix of the volume containin 
Matthew Henry’s miscellaneous works; but these unfinished 
productions evidently indicate a mind of the highest order ; 
every paragraph bears the impression of an original genius ; 
and one hardly knows which to admire most, the power and 
beauty of the thoughts, or the heavenliness of the spirit which 
breathes in them. 

But to return to the memoir. The uncommon powers 
of Matthew Henry began to develope themselves at a very 
early period; insomuch that at the age of three years he 
could read the Bible with facility and intelligence. His edu- 
cation for several of the first years of his life was conducted 
chiefly under the eye of his parents; and while he enjoyed 
here a favourable opportunity for the culture of his mind, he 
had also the advantage of the best religious instruction, aided 
by the power of an eminently holy example. From an ex- 
tract of one of his letters which has been preserved, written 
when he was only nine years old, it appears that at that 
early period his thoughts were seriously employed upon 
spiritual subjects; but it was not till two or three years 
after, that he seems to have been in any tolerable degree 
satisfied that he was the subject of a gracious renovation. 
In a manuscript dated Oct. 18, 1675, when he was thirteen 
years old, he records the experience which he had had two 
years before; and the examination of his own heart which 
he then institued with a view to decide whether religion had 
actually been formed in his soul; and it is not easy to find 
a more correct epitome of the evidence of Christian charac- 
ter than this paper exhibits. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that the parental and other domestic influences to which he 
was subject, were eminently adapted, not only to prepare his 
heart for the reception of divine grace, but to cherish and 
mature the sacred principle after it was implanted; and to 
this happy state of things, it was no doubt owing in no in- 
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considerable degree, that his Christian character was subse- 
quently developed in such beautiful proportions, and ope- 
rated with such powerful attraction. 

The commencement of Matthew Henry’s Christian ex- 
perience was just such as might have been expected from 
the circumstances in which he was placed, and forms a 
striking illustration of the great importance to be attached to 
a healthful parental influence. The principles of religion 
were instilled into his mind as soon as he was capable of 
comprehending them, and he saw them constantly embodied 
in living action in the example of both his parents ; and 
every thing was done that could be, which was adapted to 
impress upon him the truth that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” The consequence of this cautious 
and faithful training was, that the evil propensities of the 
unrenewed heart, which, in other circumstances, might have 
been developed in full strength, were never brought into 
vigorous exereise; and before the period had arrived in 
which we ordinarily expect to find a settled character, or 
even a very full developement of constitutional tendencies, 
we find this youth comparatively secure against the influ 
ence of temptation, from having a living principle of religion 
implanted in his heart. 

It were of course more difficult in such cases to trace the 
operations of the Spirit in conviction and conversion, and 
especially to fasten upon any particular time when the great 
change is supposed to take place, than in those cases in 
which the mind is more suddenly brought in contact with 
divine truth, and the conscience wakes in a moment from the 
dream of ignorance or delusion, to the blackness of its own 
guilt. But the cases of hopeful conversion which occur 
under the former circumstances are by no means to be !ess 
relied on, than those which take place under the latter: on 
the contrary, if there is any thing proved by experience, it is 
that the children of pious parents, who have been trained up 
from their infancy in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. when they make a profession of religion, usually ex- 
hibit a far more consistent Christian character, and much 
less frequently give occasion to painful suspicion in respect 
to the genuineness of their piety, than do those whose minds 
have not been previously stored with truth, and whose first re- 
ligious exercises are more rapid and powerful. And the rea- 
son is obvious ; for admitting the conversion in each case to be 
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genuine, in the one case, the materials out of which the Chris- 
tian character is to be formed have been accumulating under 
the influence of sound scriptural instruction; and the very 
truths are already in the mind which the Holy Spirit uses in 
accomplishing his work ; and the consequence is, that its reli- 
gious exercises are from the beginning far more intelligent, 
and the Christian character assumes better proportions, than 
if there had been no previous habit of reflection. But in the 
other case, the mind has not been before conversant with 
the truth, and at first takes but a partial and often a dis- 
torted view of it; and though it may comprehend enough at 
a single glance to secure, through the agency of the blessed 
Spirit, a genuine conversion to God, yet in order to the forma- 
tion of a symmetrical religious character, all the doctrines of 
the gospel must be known, and their different relations un- 
derstood, and each must exert its legitimate influence on the 
feelings of the heart, and the actions of the life. A little ob- 
servation might satisfy any one, that a large part of the ec 
centricity which pertains to many professed Christians, and 
a considerable proportion of the fanaticism which prevails in 
the church, and very many of the ill-judged movements 
which are made in connexion with religion, are to be referred 
to ignorance of God’s truth: the individuals concerned in 
most instances, never enjoyed the advantages of a Christian 
education, or if they did, they neglected the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the Scriptures; and this evil has 
never been in any tolerable degree remedied by any efforts 
they may have made subsequently to their conversion. 

It has often occurred to us as one of the peculiar errours 
of the present day, that there is a tendency to judge of Chris- 
tian character, rather by a reference to its accidental quali- 
ties, than its substantial elements; rather by looking back to 
the agony or the rapture in which the foundation of it was 
supposed to be laid, than by observing the consistency, the 
activity, the spirituality by which it has been subsequently 
marked. ‘There is great reason to fear that there are many 
in the religious community with whom so simple a story of 
conversion as that which Matthew Henry has told concern- 
ing himself, would scarely pass current; they would want 
something more imposing, and thrilling, and heart-stirring; 
would wish to know more definitely the very time of his 
birth into the kingdom; and to hear something more of the 
depths of misery into which he fell in his conviction, and of 
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the heights of glory to which he rose when he first became 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. It does not appear that this 
excellent man, in estimating his own Christian character, 
ever attached any special importanee to his early exercises : 
on the contrary he seems to have looked at them only in 
connexion with his subsequent life; and to have taken the 
comfort of believing himself a disciple, not because he was 
more or less agitated, or more or less enraptured, at any 
given time, but because he found himself living habitually 
in the fear, and love, and service of God. 

Mr. Henry seems to have continued at Broad Oak under 
the instruction which was communicated in his father’s house, 
until 1680, when, at the age of eighteen, he was placed in 
the family and under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Doolittle of 
Islington, who is represented as having been an uncommonly 
faithful and excellent minister. How long he continued 
here is not known; but not very long after he came, it is 
ascertained that Mr. Doolittle was driven from Islington by 
persecution, and his pupils were most of them scattered 
am ig private families in a neighbouring village. Mr. Henry 
hoy. ever returned to his paternal residence, and resumed his 
stidies with his accustomed diligence under the instruction 
of his excellent father. During his study at Islington there 
is evidence of his having made rapid improvement both in 
learning and in grace; and he was introduced to a numerous 
circle of friends in whom he became deeply interested, and 
many of whom seem to have retained a most affectionate 
regard for him during the residue of life. 

It would seem that Mr. Henry in early childhood—at 
least as soon as he had any satisfactory evidence of having 
felt the power of religion in his own soul—tormed the pur- 
pose of ultimately devoting himself to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry; and no doubt he had this great object pro- 
minently before him in the whole course of his studies. But 
from some cause or other, he determined, with the approba- 
tion of his father, and by the advice of an intimate and val- 
ued friend, to leave for a while the studies which were de- 
signed more immediately to prepare him for the sacred office, 
and give himself to the study of the law. It is not improba- 
ble that he was influenced mainly to this determination, by 
a conviction that the general knowledge which he would 
acquire by such a course, and particularly the acquaintance 
which he would gain with the world under different aspects, 
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would qualify him for the more successful discharge of the 
ministerial office. We should not think it best as a general 
rule to advise young men to engage in the study of the law 
as a preparation for the work of the ministry; nevertheless 
we are far from believing that the knowledge which might 
be acquired by such a course could be turned to no account 
in the discharge of ministerial duties. Indeed there is no 
species of knowledge which a minister may not, in some way 
or other, render subservient to his great work; and he who 
thinks of entering the ministry without having his mind 
enlarged in some degree by general science, satisfied with 
having always kept in the path of direct preparation for his 
work, will find himself often embarrassed by his ignorance, 
and far less likely to attain the great objects of the ministry, 
than if his mind were stored with a large fund of general 
knowledge. Pursuant to the determination which he had 
formed, Mr. Henry commenced the study of the law at 
Gray’s Inn, London, in 1685, being in the twenty-third year 
of his age. 

He entered upon this new course of study with exemplary 
diligence; insomuch that some of his friends began to fear 
for the fate of his early resolutions in respect to the minis- 
try. But their fears were quite groundless ; for even then 
he devoted a portion of his time to theological studies, and 
frequently met some of his friends for Christian conference, 
and expounded to them portions of the word of God. Du- 
ring his residence here, he also maintained an active corres- 
pondence with his father, than which nothing could have 
been better fitted to quicken his devont affections, and esta- 
blish him in the ways of truth and holiness. 

It was in the year 1685 that the excellent Richard Bax- 
ter, a man of whom the world was not worthy, was sen- 
tenced by Jeffreys, at Guildhall, “ to pay five hundred marks, 
to lie in prison tll they were paid, and to be bound to his 
good behaviour for seven years.” Mr. Henry being in the 
vicinity of the place where this venerable saint was impri- 
soned, went to pay him a visit ; and he subsequen’ ; describes 
the interview he had with him, in a letter of gr_at interest, 
addressed to his father. Mr. Baxter’s remarks to him show, 
that he was enabled to rise completely above the malignity 
of his persecutors, and that there was no sacrifice which he 
accounted dear for the honour of that Master whom he had 
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pledged himself to serve, and who had called him to virtue 
and glory. 

After having prosecuted the study of the law somewhat 
more than a year, during which time he availed himself of 
an opportunity for acquiring the French language, he return- 
ed to Broad Oak in June, 1686; when his friends had the 
satisfaction of finding kim still keeping himself unspotted 
from the world, and as firmly resolved on devoting himself 
to the ministry as ever. Shortly after his return, he was in- 
vited by one of his clerical friends in that neighbourhood to 
exercise his gift of preaching for the benefit of his congrega- 
tion; and though he had not been formally separated to the 
ministerial office, he complied with the request, and preached 
several times with great acceptance, and some visible success. 
Being on a visit at Chester about the same time, he consent- 
ed to preach there also; and so strong and general was the 
interest he excited in the congregation which he addressed, 
that they immediately resolved on an attempt to secure per- 
manently his ministerial services. After receiving the advice 
of his excellent father, which was in favour of his acceding to 
their proposal, he resolved on returning to their call an affirm- 
ative answer; and shortly after set his face again towards 
London, with a view to close up his concerns at Gray’s Inn, 
and make the necessary arrangemen*. for entering on the 
active duties of the ministry. He appears at this time to 
have been most deeply impressed with a sense of the magni- 
tude of the work to which he was giving himself; and his 
diary contains a record of his own secret communings in 
reference to this subject, which shows how richly he was 
anointed for his office by the Holy Ghost, and how fearful 
he was lest he should enter it without the requisite spiritual 
qualifications. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Henry had been educated a non- 
conformist, and his predilections were evidently in favour of 
Presbyterian ordination, he was uawilling to come to a prac- 
tical decision on this important subject, without going over 
the whole ground of evidence for himself; and hence he 
gave himself to a deliberate and thorough investigation of 
this whole subject; and that he might be the more likely to 
arrive at an impartial conclusion, he committed to paper the 
most important things that occurred to him on both sides of 
the quesuon ; and the result was that, though he was fully 
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satisfied of the validity of Episcopal ordination, yet he was 
equally satisfied that in view of all which at that time it in- 
volved, he could not with a good conscience consent to it: 
in other words, he was, from sober investigation and honest 
conviction, a dissenter. ‘Though his reflections on the sub- 
ject, as recorded in his diary, relate in some important re- 
spects to a state of things which no longer exists, yet the 
great principles which he maintains, and on which his ulti- 
mate decision was founded, admit of general application ; 
and it would seem that no person could read over these re- 
flections without at once admiring the honesty and intelli- 
gence by which they were dictated, and gathering some 
sound and practical maxims for the regulation of his own 
conduct. 

Mr. Henry, having become fully satisfied of his duty, 
applied to several of the leading Presbyterian ministers of 
London, to whom he was best known, for ordination ; and 
accordingly, on the 9th May, after having submitted to an 
examination, and gone through with the prescribed exercises 
preparatory to the occasion, he was privately set apart to 
the office of a gospel minister. 'The necessity for this ser- 
vice being performed in a private way, grew out of the illi- 
beral spirit of the times; for though there was more of the 
semblance of toleration at this period than there had been a 
few years previous, yet even now dissenters were barely en- 
dured, and were at the mercy of an arbitrary power, whose 
tender compassions were cruelty. 

In June 1687, Mr. Henry returned to Chester, with a 
view of making it the place of his permanent residence. 
Having become happily settled in his work, with promising 
prospects of usefulness, he formed a matrimonial connexion 
with Miss Hardware, a lady of highly respectable family and 
uncommon excellence of character. Though her mother 
was not at first in favour of the connexion, from an ambi- 
tious desire, as she afterwards confessed, that her daughter 
might be placed in a more easy worldly condition, yet she 
ultimately not only became reconciled to it, but regarded it 
as a great blessing to her family. But notwithstanding the 
event seemed auspicious of good to all who were concerned, 
the hopes which were connected with it were destined soon 
to give place to the bitterness of disappointment; for within 
about a year and a half after their marriage, the union was 
suddenly broken by Mrs. Henry’s death. She died of the 
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smail-pox, Feb. 1M, 1689, sand twenty-five; having only for 
a short time sustained the relation of a mother. 

A little before the close of the next year, Mr. Henry en- 
tered a second time into the marriage relation. The lady 
with whom he was now united, was Miss Warburton, a rela- 
tive of his former wife, and alike respectable in her family 
connexions and her personal character. She proved every 
way worthy of the station to which she was introduced ; 
and the hi ippy re sults of the union were an enlargement of 
Mr. Henry’s usefulness, and a small family of children, 

which, however, were suce: ssive ly taken from their parents 
i death before they had reached maturity. 

‘he example of Mr. Henry in this respect, deserves to 
be seriously considered by all ministers who, in the provi- 
deuce of God, are placed in similar circumstances. It admits 
of no question that in all ordinary cases a clergyman’s use- 
fulness is greatly promoted, by his being the head of 
family ; and as a general rule, it were desirable that every 
young minister should enter into the matrimonial relation as 
soon as may be, after he has become settled in his work. 

But it is best that all premature arrangements in reference 
to this should be avoided ; and it is all the better if a min- 
ister can select his wife with some reference to the station 
she may be ealled to occupy. But on no subject, perhaps, 
are young ministers so much in danger of mistaking their 
duty and their interest, and of greatly limiting their 
usefulness, as on this; and who needs be told, that many 
a man who has early given promise of being a most 
efficient helper of the cause of Christ in the ministry of 
reconciliation, has actually passed not only a most uncom- 
fortable, but comparatively useless life, in consequence of his 
having early and rashly committed himself in some foolish 
love speculation, which has resulted in his union with a 
female who had neither the ability nor the disposition to be 
a fellow-helper with him unto the kingdom of God. We 
would say then, let every one who contemplates the ministry 
as a profession, make his caleulations at a proper time, unless 
there are some special reasons to the contrary, for entering 
the marriage state; for while such a step will exempt him 
from numberless inconveniences in his intercourse with 
society, and especially with his own flock, it will contribute 
not a little to his dignity, comfort and usefulness. But let 
him take heed that all his arrangements in reference to this 
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subject are made with cautious deliberation and true wis- 
dom; remembering that a serious errour here will extend its 
influence to all the departments of his professional activity, 
as well as domestic enjoyient. 

The year 1696 was rendered memorable to Mr. Henry 
by the death of several of his valued relatives and friends, 
and especially of his truly excellent and revered father, the 
Rev. Philip Henry. This great and good man was suddenly 
arrested by disease in the midst of health and usefulness, and 
within a few hours was taken up to his heavenly home. His 
son had only time to reach his dying bed, after the news of his 
illness was communicated to him, and to receive the paternal 
blessing just as the earthly house of this tabernacle was going 
toruin. He describes the last interview, and his father’s dy- 
ing scene in these words——“ As soon as he saw me he said, 
‘Oh son, you are welcome to a dying father; I am now 
ready to be offered up, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” A little after midnight, my mother, holding his 
hands as he sat in bed, and I holding the pillow to his back, 
he very quietly, and without any struggling, groan, or rat- 
tling, breathed out his dear soul into the hands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom he had faithfully served.” On the Fri- 
day following his death, while his remains were yet unburied, 
the son preached on occasion of a public fast, which had 
been appointed by the father on the preceding Sabbath ; 
and immediately after the funeral returned to his family and 
flock at Chester, with his mind full of seasonable reflections, 
and his heart of pious feelings, in view of the afilictive dis- 
pensation which had called him from home. ‘The thoughts 
which he committed to his diary on this oceasion indicate a 
most quiet and humble spirit, a truly filial confidence in 
God, and a deep and practical recognition of his goodness 
in allowing him for so long a time the blessing of such a 
father. The resolutions which he formed, and which he 
was evidently enabled to carry into his subsequent life, show 
that it was good for him to be atilicted. 

Mr. Henry’s uncommon popularity as a preacher, as well 
as the distinguished excellence of his character, drew upon 
him from time to time, the eyes of distant congregations 
which were bereaved of their ministers. Though he had 
been but two or three times at London, from the period of 
his settlement at Chester, yet his preaching there in a few 
instances had not failed to awaken a deep interest, and a 
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strong desire, if possible, that he might be induced to accept 
a call to some vacant congregation in the metropolis. ‘The 
first invitation which he is known to have received was 
from the church in Hackney, in 1708, immediately after the 
death of the learned and eloquent Doctor Bates, who had 
been its pastor ; but though some special efforts were made 
to secure the acceptance of the call, he seems to have 
declined it without hesitation. Shortly after, he was invited 
to succeed the Reverend Nathaniel Taylor, a man of great 
celebrity, and one of the lecturers in Salter’s hall ; but here 
again, though the place was one of the greatest respecta- 
bility, and though the call was accompanied by private com- 
munications of the most urgent kind from such men as 
John Howe and Doctor Daniel Williams, yet it all did not 
avail to induce him to think seriously of leaving Chester. 
Subsequently to this he was invited to Manchester to take 
charge of the church which was rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Charlton, who is described as “a divine of 
singular eminence and attainments ;” and scarcely had he 
had time to decline this invitation, before he received yet 
another to a joint partnership with Mr. Shower, at the Old 
Jewry; and about the same time a still more troublesome 
proposal came to him from the church in Silver-street, to 
which Mr. Howe had formerly sustained the relation of 
pastor. Up to this time, however, he appears to have been 
inflexible in his determination not to leave Chester ; and his 
attachment to his congregation there, seems to have furnish- 
ed him with a ready answer to all the applications which 
were made; though the case last mentioned, seems on 
account of the decisive opinion which was entertained by 
many of his most judicious friends in favour of a removal, 
to have been taken into much more serious consideration, 
and to have been the occasion of greater perplexity than 
any similar case in his previous experience. 

But notwithstanding the numerous invitations which 
Mr. Henry had declined to what were considered wider 
fields of ministerial labour, he did at length, though not 
without great deliberation and anxiety, consent to a re- 
moval. ‘lhe congregation at Hackney whose call he had 
declined after the death of Doctor Bates, repeated their invi- 
tation with an earnestness which would not be denied, after 
the death of his successor; and the result of a somewhat 
protracted negociation, and of no little conflict of mind on 
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the part of Mr. Henry, was the dissolution of his pastoral 
relation at Chester, and his introduction to a new field of 
labour at Hackney. He has recorded in his diary at con- 
siderable length the reasons which influenced him to this 
unexpected step; and they are such as evince the most 
affectionate attachment to the congregation from which he 
was separated, the most watchful attention to the leadings 
of Providence, and the most earnest desire to serve his Mas- 
ter to the extent of his ability. 

Mr. Henry’s ministry at Chester was distinguished by a 
most laborious and faithful discharge of all the duties per- 
taining to his arduous vocation. He was especially atten- 
tive to the moral and religious interests of the young ; cate- 
chising them regularly every Saturday afternoon, frequently 
preaching sermons with special reference to their benefit, 
and associating with them in a more private way with a 
view to bring them under the influence of religion. In his 
pastoral relations he was uniformly affectionate and exem- 
plary ; regarding no personal sacrifice by which he = 
contribute to the spiritual interests of those committed to 
care. Nor was he contented merely with labouring for the 
benefit of his own flock ; but he extended his views s and his 

efforts abroad and caused his influence to be most benignly 
and delightfully felt through the whole surrounding 
country. 

The devoted attachment of Mr. Henry to his congrega- 
tion at Chester, not only rendered it exceedingly difficult for 
him to break the tie by which he was bound to them as a 
pastor, but caused him, soon after it was actually broken, to 
look back upon them with unutterable feelings of tenderness, 
and to indulge painful apprehensions lest, after all, he had 
mistaken the path of duty. Even before his removal to 
Hackney he writes in his diary thus—I see I have been 
very unkind to the congregation, who love me too well ;” and 
on his arrival at his new habitation he utters himself in 
such language as this—“ Lord, am I in my way? [I look 
back with sorrow for leaving Chester: I look forward with 
fear, but unto thee I look up.” This doubtless is to be con- 
sidered as rather indicating a momentary victory of feeling 
over judgement, than any settled conviction that he had done 
wrong in making the change. 

The labours of Mr. Henry at Hackney commenced with 
the Sabbath, May 18,1712, It became manifest at once 
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that he was the same zealous and devoted pastor here, as he 
had been while he was connected with his former charge ; 
and that he counted not his life dear to him, if the Master 
whom he served might be glorified by the sacrifice. The 
high reputation which he had long possessed rendered it a 

matter of great interest to procure his services on public 
occasions ; and there was scarcely any important object 
connected. with the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, which 
was to be carried forward by dissenters, to which his aid 
was not solicited. But under the pressure of his pastoral 
and public duties, his health soon began seriously to decline ; 
and a disease that had discovered itself occasionally for two 
years, and had given his friends considerable anxiety 
respecting him, now began to be developed in a way to 
excite much additional alarm. Before leaving Chester he 
had promised his congregation that he would make them an 
annual visit; and as his health had become so seriously 
impaired after having been at Hackney a little more than a 
year, as to require the relaxation which would be furnished 
by a journey, he resolved to avail himself of the opportunity 
to redeem his pledge by passing a little time with his former 
charge. Accordingly he set out for Chester, July 20, 1713; 
delighted with the prospect of another meeting with those 
who had so long received the gospel from his lips, and to 
whom his heart was still bound by the tenderest associations, 
He stopped at Broad Oak, the spot where he had first seen 
the light, and preached to the congregation of which his 
father had formerly been the pastor ; and thence proceeded 
to Chester, where he was met on every side with the most 
cordial expressions of respect and aflection. During the few 
days he passed here, he preached several times, observed a 
congregational fast with his former charge, and administered 
the Lord’s supper ; and his spirit seems to have been truly 
refreshed by being thus permitted to mingle again with 
those, many of whom he had reason to believe were his 
spiritual children, and were destined to be gems in his ever- 
lasting crown of joy. After an absence of about three 
weeks, he returned to his family and flock at Hackney, with 
his health not at all improved by the journey. He continued 
his labours, however, though not without some abatement, 
and occasional interruptions ; and it gradually became more 
and more manifest, both to himself and his friends, that the 
time of his departure could not be far distant. 
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In May of the succeeding year (1714,) he visited his 
friends in Chester again, and notwithstanding his continued 
bodily indisposition, he preached frequently. The subjects 
which occupied him on the two last Sabbaths of his life, re- 
spected the rest which remains for the people of God ; and if 
he had selected his topics in the full knowledge of his ap- 
proaching departure, it is not easy to see how they could have 
been more appropriate to the circumstances in which he 
was placed. On the 21st June, he set out to return to Hack- 
ney, though he was so much enfeebled by disease, that the 
friends he left behind had scarcely a hope of meeting him 
again on this side the grave. And it turned out that their 
painful apprehensions respecting him were fully realized. 
Before he had proceeded far on his journey, he was thrown 
from his horse, but at the time did not appear to suffer mate- 
rially from the fall, and hastened forward, in spite of the 
urgency of his friends to the contrary, to fulfil an appoint- 
ment which he had made to preach at Nantwich. 'This 
appointment he actually fulfilled; though it was remarked 
by some who heard him, that his preaching on that occasion, 
was by no means characterized by his usual vivacity. He 
had accepted an invitation from a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, distinguished for hospitality and piety, to go to his 
house after the service ; but he immediately became so ill 
that he was unable to fulfil this engagement, and threw 
himself upon the bed, at the house of one of his old friends, 
not to be removed from it but as a corpse. For several 
hours his reason and speech were continued to him, so that 
he was able to testify to the sustaining influences of religion 
in the prospect of death; but early the next morning, he 
was seized with apoplexy, and after lying speechless, with 
his eyes fixed, for three hours, his spirit calmly took its flight 
for better worlds. His funeral'which took place three days 
after, was marked by every expression of affectionate respect 
for his memory, and his remains were carried to Chester and 
interred by his former flock, who counted it a privilege to 
have his venerable dust in the midst of them. 

The latter part of Doctor Williams’ highly interesting 
work is occupied with a minute and charming delineation of 
Mr. Henry’s private and public character; but it is impossible 
to bring within our limits much more than the heads of his 
several chapters. It would seem that, independently of the 
influence of divine grace, there were peculiar attractions be- 
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longing to his character: The God of nature had cast his 
mind in a mould of superiour excellence, imparting to him 
qualities which were peculiarly fitted to draw towards him 
the kind and gratetul regards of his fellow men. But so early 
was his character brought under the transforming influence 
of religion, that it is not easy to draw the line between the 
original elements of his moral constitution, and those quali- 
ties which were superinduced by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. But it is certain that whatever belonged to him 
originally was greatly refined and improved by being brought 
under the moulding influence of an active and elevated piety ; 
while on the other hand, his Christian graces were rendered 
far more attractive by being engrafted upon the most lovely 
natural disposition. 

His religious character appears to have been marked in 
an eminent degree by consistency. We do not find him 
attaching a disproportionate importance to some one of the 
Christian graces, as if in a single quality were embodied 
every thing that belongs to religious character ; but we see 
him taking the Bible as his standard in every thing, endea- 
vouring to conform himself to ald God’s requirements; and the 
result was, that his character was formed in goodly and 
beautiful proportions. He was eminently diligent in the 
improvement of time; and seems never to have been satisfi- 
ed unless he was doing something for the benefit of his fellow 
men and the glory of God. He was unusually free from 
censoriousness ; and though he opposed errour with decision, 
yet it was always ina spirit of compassion and kindness 
towards the errourist; and his object evidently was to ad- 
vance the cause of truth, and not to secure a personal victo- 
ry. He exhibited on all occasions a spirit of the most exem- 
plary benevolence; distributing liberally of his moderate in- 
come to the necessities of his fellow men, and entering with 
the utmost vigour and alacrity into all plans which were 
designed to aid the great cause of human improvement. He 
was accustomed to form an exceedingly humble estimate of 
his own spiritual attainments, and habitually cultivated a 
deep sense of dependence on the influences of divine grace. 
There was nothing in any of his doings as they are recorded 
by his biographer, or in any of his exercises as he has him- 
self set them down in his diary, to indicate even a lurking 
conviction that he could make any progress in religion, or 
render any acceptable service to God, unless he were assist- 
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ed from on high: on rey contrary, every iat that he pro- 
jected, and every thing that he attempted, whether it had re- 
spect more immediately to his own growth in grace, or the 
religious improve ment of his fellow men, was marked with 
a devout recognition of entire dependence on the blessing of 
God. Inhis afflictions, (and they were by no means few or 
small,) he exemplified most delightfully a spirit of submission 
to God’s will; and while he was enabled to pass through 
them in such a manner as to evince the sustaining power of 
Christian faith, it was evident that their legitimate effect upon 
his own character was realized, in rendering him more dead 
to the world, and more alive to invisible realities and all the 
great and holy interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

it is evident that Mr. Henry never could have made such 
large attainments as he did in evangelical piety, without the 
most faithful and uninterrupted discipline of his own heart ; 
and this is in accordance with all the representations in his 
Biography. In all his religious habits he was uncommonly 
exact ; and even those necessary employments which partook 
of a secular character, were generally rendered subservient 
in some way or other to his growth in grace. One circum- 
stance which doubtless contributed much to his uncommon 
spirituality, was the amount of time and study which he ex- 
pended upon the Scriptures. ‘The peculiarly experimental 
character of his commentary shows that the spiritual beau- 
ties of the Bible were what chiefly occupied his thoughts ; 
and it was impossibie that his mind should have had such a 
direction, and for so long a time as was necessary to produce 
that incomparable work, without becoming imbued in a high 
degree with an evangelical spirit. It was also a part of the 
economy of his religious life, to mark with devout attention 
the dealings of Providence not only towards himself, but his 
friends, and the church at large, and to connect with them 
such reflections as were fitted to impress upon his mind the 
lessons they were adapted to teach. He was in the habit 
also of novicing with great solemnity the annual return of 
seasons which commemorated important events; and the 
anniversary of his birth day particularly was never suffered 
to pass without some seasonable and devout reflections. In 
a word, the great secret of his eminent spirituality seems to 
have been, that he was distinguished for his fidelity in all the 
duties of devotion. He realized habitually that his springs of 
spiritual enjoyment and action were all in God; and he felt 
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that he could not suspend intimate communion with him, 
but at the peril of turning away from the fountain of all 
spiritual life and strength. 

We have already had occasion to advert to the peculiar 
character of Mr. Henry’s intellect. We have seen nothing 
from his pen which would indicate that his mind was par- 
ticularly adapted to philosophical research; and we do 
not perceive that any such talent is claimed for him in the 
Biography. But his mind was eminently adapted to the 
common sense realities of life; and its thoughts on the most 
common subjects acquired a tinge of originality and fresh- 
ness which must forever prevent satiety in those to whom 
they are communicated. li does not appear that he was 
specially distinguished in any particular department of learn- 
ing; though in no department does he appear to have been 
deticient. Such a mind as he possessed could not indeed 
have been satisfied with moderate attainments ; it would al- 
ways be gathering knowledge from some source or other ; 
and there is much reason to believe that, while he pursued 
his studies in a legitimate use of the works of other men, 
and derived from them much important information, yet 
some of the most valuable of his acquisitions were the results 
of his own independent and unaided reflection. 

The published works of Mr. Henry are numerous, and 
are, we believe, without exception of a theological character. 
His miscellaneous works which have been already referred 
to, have been published within a few years under the super- 
vision of the accomplished and excellent author of his me- 
moir, ina neat volume royal octavo, of upwards of 1306 
pages. A considerable portion of this volume consists of 
single sermons which he preached on various public ocea- 
sions, all of which must be read with deep interest, as bear- 
ing strongly the impression of his peculiar genius, and 
breathing in a high degree the pure spirit of the gospel ; 
while some of them are scarcely surpassed in point of inter- 
est by any other sermons within our knowledge. His little 
work on “the pleasantness of a religious life,” is extremely 
happy both in its design and execution, and is specially 
adapted to attract the young to a life of virtue and piety. 
But his magnum opus, that on which his reputation as an 
author chietly depends, and by means of which his name is 
destined no doubt to be transmitted to ages yet to come, is 
his Commentary on the Holy Seriptures. It is well known 
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that this favourite work was not completed by his own hand, 
his earthly labours being terminated by death, when he had 
only reached the Epistles; the residue however was subse- 
quently supplied by several distinguished ministers, who 
were familiar with his peculiar mode of thought and expres- 
sion, and who seem to have aimed in some degree at imita- 
ting it, though it must be confessed they have tollowed him 
haud passibus aequis. It would be quite difficult to com- 
municate an adequate idea of this work, to one who had 
never perused it. Wedo not mean that it is a faultless pro- 
duction, for there are certainly some things in it which we 
cannot approve ; particularly the pressing of analogies in 
some cases to what seems to us an unwarrantable extreme, 
and thus making the Bible speak what we do not suppose 
was the real mind of the Spirit in those particular passages. 
But this was an errour into which such a mind as Mr. Hen- 
ry’s would be likely sometimes to be betrayed ; for it resulted 
directly from the fertility of his invention, and his unconquer- 
able passion for analogies; and it is after all nothing more 
than an excess of the very quality which gives to his work 
its greatest charm. But in general he is to be regarded as a 
most judicious and sober expositor ; and in the few cases in 
which faney prevails over judgement, his fault is, not that he 
inculeates errour, but that he brings out an excess of truth ; 
that is, gives us the very truth which the sacred writer de- 
signed to teach in the particular passage he is considering, 
and connects with it some other truth which he did mot there 
design to teach. In some instances too, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he indulges his propensity tor quaint expressions, 
at the expense of good taste; and yet every one would feel 
that if this quality were to be lost from the work, no small 
part of its beauty, and impressiveness, and interest, would be 
lost with it. The truth is that, with all its incomparable 
excellence, it has its defects, and yet those defects are of such 
a character, and are so inwroughit into the very structure of 
the composition, that an attempt to remove them would jeop- 
ard the simplicity, the proportion, the power, by which the 
work is characterized. If we were asked to say in one word, 
what we regard as the peculiar excellence of Matthew Hen- 
ry’s commentary, we should say that it brings out divine 
truth in the most simple and attractive form; that it fastens 
itself by its originality in the reader's memory, and by the 
elevated spirit of devotion and piety which breathes in it, 
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finds an easy passage to the fo mart. ~ Other men re brought 
large stores of learning to the illustration of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and have gone more deeply into the investigation of 
real or supposed difficulties, and in some respects have no 
doubt rendered greater service to the church than Mr. Hen- 
ry; but we may safely say, that no other man has brought 
to this work a mind more fertile in bright and beautiful 
thoughts, or a heart more richly imbued with the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, and that no one has contributed more to 
render the study of the Scriptures attractive and delightful. 
It is a work which may be recommended without qualifica- 
tion to every class of readers, from the most learned and ae- 
complished minister down to the unlettered peasant ; and he 
who can read it without interest and profit, has no eyes to 
discern the most beautiful simplicity, or no heart to relish the 
purity of heaven. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Henry’s character was in some re- 
spects peculiar, even in the age in which he lived, yet in the 
most material peints, and especially in regard to his piety, 
he may be considered a fair representative of the great and 
good men of his day. ‘To those who are at all acquainted 
with the peculiar developemeuts of religious character in the 
seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries, espe- 
cially among the Retormed and Congregational churches of 
Great Britain, it is manifest that the piety of the present day, 
thouch of course the same in all its essential elements, is yet 
in some important respects different from that which then 
prevailed; and this difference is no doubt to be traced in no 
small degree to a diflerence in the general circumstances and 
habits of the times. The piety of that day was more con- 
templative, and probably more deep: it discovered itself 
more, so far as we are able to judge trom the writings which 
have come down to us, in exercises of devotion, in faithful 
self-communion, and in the diligent study of Cod’s word. 
The piety of the present day, on the contrary, is more active, 
more busy in devising plans of general usetulness. more dis- 
posed to go abroad on arduous and holy enterprises, more 
encouraged to labour by a prospect of the speedy fulfilment 
of the great promises of God. In the former case, there 
seems to have been more attention to the inner man of the 
heart, more diligent and constant efforts for growth in per- 
sonal holiness: in the latter, the spiritual improvement of 
others seems to be the commanding object which fills the eye 
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and the heart of the church; and Christians now look for 
the evidence of their having been regenerated, far more than 
formerly, in a course of active effort for carrying salvation 
through the world. 

And if we look at the different circumstanees which 
marked that age, and see how different they were from those 
by which our own is characterized, we shall be at no loss to 
understand why the two periods sustain a different religious 
character. ‘The period in which Baxter, and Owen, and 
Bunyan, and F'lavel, and the Henrys lived, was signally 
marked by the spirit of persecution: several of these illustri- 
ous men, whose names are destined to be the common pro- 
perty of the church to the end of the world, were actually 
forbidden to preach the gospel, and deprived of their perso- 
nal liberty, and some of them were subjected to the inconve- 
niencies and sufferings of a long imprisonment, not to men- 
tion the noble company of martyrs who not many years be- 
fore had left their testimony to the truth written in their own 
blood. Such a state of things was fitted above any thing we 
can conceive, deeply to imbue the hearts of true Christians 
with the love of Christ; to bring them to cultivate the most 
intimate communion with him, and to cherish practical 
Christianity as an all-sustaining principle, by the aid of 
which they might be enabled to triumph in their peculiar 
trials. "There was every thing to carry them out of them- 
selves, and to lead them to an implicit confidence in God, as 
their protector and Redeemer ; for amidst all the uncertainty 
and suspense which marked their condition, with the arm of 
secular or ecclesiastical domination continually stretched 
over them, and liable every hour to be arrested and impri- 
soned for the exercise of their ministerial functions,—what 
under their circumstances could sustain them, but the arm of 
Almighty strength? And hither they came and rested with 
the simplicity and confidence of children: and their close 
and intimate communion with God was the channel through 
which were communicated to them those large measures of 
grace, which enabled them to contemplate with calmness the 
prisoners’ dungeon and the martyrs’ stake. And as the tri- 
als to which they were called, naturally led them to culti- 
vate a deep and earnest piety as a means of triumphing over 
them; so the legitimate effect of their trials was fully accom- 
plished in their experience, in cherishing especially the more 
retired graces of the Christian character. That Scripture 
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was delightfully fulfilled to them, which declares that “ tri- 
bulation worketh patience ;” and that also which assures us, 
that the affliction of the righteous worketh out for him “a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

But while the circumstances of the age were eminently 
adapted to cherish in Christians a habit of devotion and 
spirituality, and to keep up an intimate intercourse between 
them and their Redeemer, they were fitted to repress that 
expansive spirit of Christian benevolence which aims more 
directly at the renovation of the world. Christians were oc- 
cupied necessarily, to a great extent, in a kind of self-defence. 
They had as much as they could do to sustain themselves 
even partially in the exercise of their Christian rights, and to 
concert plans for softening the ferocious character which an 
unhallowed bigotry had imparted to the age. If they could 
labour within their own limited sphere, and be permitted to 
meet unmolested their respective congregations on the Sab- 
bath, to dispense to them the word of God, it was as much 
of public service as they could expect to be indulged in; and 
even this privilege, when it was enjoyed, was otten held by 
a precarious tenure. And then again, there was no door 
open in Providence for prosecuting any great ettort for 
evangelizing the world. ‘The nations were separated from 
each other to a great extent by impenetrable barriers ; and 
the difficulty of access to the more benighted portions of the 
earth, seemed to discourage the formation of any of those 
noble projects of benevolence which have since come imto 
existence, and which may be said emphatically to have the 
world for their field. Indeed, Christians of that day, not- 
withstanding they were many of them giants in piety, and 
more distinguished for many of the graces of the gospel than 
perhaps any who have succeeded them, seem to have re- 
garded the conversion of the world altogether as a work for 
future ages: and amidst all their bright visions of faith, it 
does not appear that they ever had a distinet conception of 
that magnificent system of moral machinery, which consti- 
tutes the most distinctive characteristic of the period in 
which we live. 

Very different are the circumstances of Christians at the 
present day, especially in Great Britain and our own country. 
The spirit of persecution has been, to a great extent, driven 
back to the pit: and men may not only think and feel, but 
speak and act, for themselves, in respect to all that belongs 
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to religion, without any to molest or make them afraid. But 
this great blessing has no doubt been perverted by the 
church, in a degree at least, to foster a spirit of religious 
apathy, and to induce a comparatively superficial piety. 
Not being trained up, as our fathers were, in the rough school 
of adversity, we are wanting, there is reason to believe, in 
that depth of Christian experience, that stern self-denial, that 
unquenchable thirst for communion with Christ, by which 
they were so much distinguished. Our theological writings 
of the present day exhibit less of holy unction, ef that devout 
and lively sense of divine things, which results from a con- 
stant impression of the presence of God, than we find in the 
works of the divines to whom we have already referred; 
and in going back to the latter, though we find them with 
the impertections of the age to which they belonged, yet we 
get our hearts refreshed by breathmg a holier atmosphere, 
and we seem to be in communion with spirits who, while 
they were on earth, were yet always near the gate of hea- 
ven. But then it must be acknowledged, that there is much 
more of activity belonging to the character of this age than 
of the period to which we have been referring. While 
Christians are exempted to a great extent from those evils 
which in other days have palsied the energies of the church, 
and kept her labouring and struggling in order to sustain 
herself in existence, the Providence of God has been work- 
ing miglitily in removing the obstacles to the propagation of 
the Gospel, and in opening a field for the efforts of Christian 
benevolence as wide as the world. Blessed be God, the 
church has heard the voice of her Almighty Head, and has 
surveyed this field in the whole length and breadth of it, and 
there is a spirit of benevolent action going forth, which is no 
doubt destined to live, and brighten into more vigorous ex- 
ercise, until nothing shall remain to be done for the con- 
summation of God’s great and holy purpose of giving the 
heathen to Christ for his inheritance and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for a possession. 

Let not the present generation of Christians conclude that 
they have nothing to learn from those who have gone before 
them; and especially let them not imagine, in the indulgence 
of a self-confident spirit, that the great and good men of other 
days are all cast into the shade by the superiour lights of the 
present age. What if those men displayed less of Christian 
activity than is exhibited by many of the friends of Christ 
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now :—vet that no doubt was owing to the circumstances in 
which they were called to act; and had they lived at this 
day, with the spirit of deep devotion and ardent love to 
Christ, which glowed in their bosoms then, they would un- 
questionably have showed themselves mighty in religious 
action, and have been foremost in the ranks ef those who 
are enlisted to send the gospel to the ends of the earth. Let 
the church then, while she retains all her activity, and be- 
comes more and more active, cultivate a deeper spirituality, 
a more entire dependence on the influences of divine grace, 
a more constant and intimate intercourse with her Redeemer 
and her Head. Let the Christian ministry especially endea- 
vour to become more richly imbued with that spirit of en- 
lightened and fervent piety, which glowed in the bosoms, 
and breathed in the lives, of the Baxters, the Flavels, the 
Henrys, of other days. And let both ministers and private 
Christians remember, that there never was a period in which 
this spirit was more imperatively demanded, than it is at the 
present; for nothing else will be a pledge even for the con- 
tinued activity of the church; nothing else will keep her 
humble under the suecess which has already attended her 
efforts; nothing else will secure to her activity the blessing 
of God. Let every Christian then consider it his duty to do 
all that he can to improve the character of this age by im- 
parting to it a greater degree of spirituality ; and then it will 
be, ina still greater degree than it has yet been, an age of 
benevolence, an age of glory. 


Arr. VIEL —Review or CHannine’s Works 
By Rev. Leonarp Wirxineren, Pastor of the Church in Newbury, Mass. 


Discourses, Revicirs, and Miscellanies. by William Ellery Channing, Boston, 
published by Carter & Hendee, 1230 


THERE are certain writers who might be appropriately 
designated as the nightingales of the moral grove. ‘They 
charm the ear, they delight the fancy, without directing the 
reasoning powers. ‘Their loveliest strains leave no detinite 
impression behind. Among these writers we must place 
the distinguished author, whose works we bave undertaken 
to review. or musical diction, for the poetry of prose, he 
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stands earivelied. But it is not so easy for our dullness 
always to apprehend precisely what he means. ‘The music 
of his lips, is often to us like that of the songsters in Thom- 
son’s Spring, : 

* Veiled in a shower 

Of shadowing roses.’ 





There is, we suspect, sprung up in the theolegical and 
literary world, a very bad style of writing, of which the 
very beauties increase its pernicious tendency, and its merits, 
in their special combination, make it so much the worse. 
For as the philosophers tell us, that a theory essentially 
false, becomes more dangerous by the truths on the sur- 
face, which give it popularity and power; so we conceive 
that there are some styles of writing, whose alloy becomes 
just so much worse, for the precious metal with which they 
are combined. A counterfeit guinea will not pass without 
some gold in it; and no style of writing has ever hada 
temporary popularity, without some beauty. ‘The present 
fashionable combination we consider as peculiarly unhappy; 
and we are sorry to find, that Dr. Chauning has given it so 
much of his countenance and support. We are not how- 
ever bigots—-whatever we may be in theology—in the creed 
of taste; and we freely confess, that this bad mode of wri- 
ting is far from being confined to Unitarians. We find 
something of it in John Foster, in Chalmers, in Coleridge ; 
it runs absolutely mad in the miraculous Irving. It is 
exercising, in many places, a disastrous influence on the 
pulpit, and on the whole circle of our literature ; and it is of 
the utmost importance that it should be dissected and 
exposed. As Dr. Channing is one of the last and most illus- 
trious examples of the style here spoken of, we propose to 
exhibit some of its characteristics in connexion with his 
works, remembering while we do so, that every unjust blow 
aimed at an author, always rebounds on the critic. 

The style to which we allude, consists in taking some 
plain, homely thought, as old as the creation, and dres essing it 
up in such buckram language, that the brain from which it 
first sprung, (and that perhaps was Adam’s,) would hardly re- 
cognise its own offspring. Many writers of this age, as is well 
known, have an itch for originality ;—very few, however, 
have a talent for it. Wherever there is real originality, 1é 
flows out in the simplest language; so that the reader is at 
first deceived, and is hardly aware of the ponderous thoughts 

Vor. I. 38 
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which come in such a familiar dress. We might cite i sil 
Bacon’s little volume of Essays, as a striking illustration of 
this remark. Some of the most acute and profound remarks 
on human nature, are there expressed in words which might 
be understood in the nursery. The probability is, he paid 
very little attention to his diction; conscious of his own 
strength, his pen moved with ease, and his last thoughts 
came forth in the first expressions. 

But every writer of course is not a Bacon, and it is 
becoming harder every day to be origmal. Yet every 
author wishes, if net to present new thoughts, at least to 
show them in a new light. Here, then, is a great tempta- 
tion to depart from the beaten path of simplicity and truth. 

For the justness of these remarks we have Dr. Chan- 
ning’s precept, whatever becomes of his example. 

Men have learned [we must disagree with him as to the fact, though we 
join in the praise,| more to write as they speak, and are ashamed to dress up 
familiar thoughts as if they were just arrived from a far country, and could not 
appear in public without a foreign and studied attire. They have learned that 
common words are common, precisely because most fitted to express real feel- 
ing and strong conception, and that the circuitous, measured phraseology, which 
was called elegance, was but the parade of weakness. They have learned that 
words are the signs of thought, and worthless counterfeits without it, and that 
a stvle is good, when, instead of being anxiously cast into a mould, it seems a 
free and natural expression of thought, and gives us with power the workings 
of the author’s mind.’’* 

Though we are afraid that the eritie here bears hard on 
the author, we must pronounce this the best piece of criti 
cism in the whole volume. 

The style which we are condemning has another quality, 
of which Dr. Channing is an illustrious instance. It takes 
a defmite idea, and shoves it back amidst the widest 
generalities ; so that the mind floats over a splendid surface 
where all is vast, and nothing is fixed. We have often been 
told of the intellect and passions of man,—the power by 
which he reasons, and the power by which he feels; and 
these two classifications are tolerably distinct. But anew 
class of reasoners talk of man’s spiritual nature, which 
may include ten thousand times ten thousand operations. 
To be sure the spiritual nature of man means something in 
the language of theology; and we hope it means something 
in the new metaphysies: but the world will never know 
what the meaning is, until a new lexicon for these esoteric 
doctrines is published, 


* See “the Moral Argument against Calvinism.” p. 21°. 
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It is wrong to bring charges without proofs; and innu- 
merable of these proots are scattered over the pages of our 
author. We have all heard that it is the duty of sinners to 
repent and be reconciled to God. ‘These words present a 
plain, old, definite duty, such as has been preached to 
vulgar sinners, ever since the days of the Apostles. But 
this language is too coarse for the refined systems of the 
present day. See how the thought sparkles in the vocabu- 
lary of sentimentalism, as arranged by one of its most bril- 
liant advocates. 

“The trae friend and Saviour is not he who acts for us abroad, but who 

acts within, who sets the soul free, touches the springs of thought and affection, 
binds us to God, and by assimilating us to the Creator, brings us into harmony 
with the creation.’’* 
Writers generally aim, in rounding off a climax, to put 
the most definite idea last. We have reason to think, 
therefore, that to come into harmony with the creation is 
the great duty of man. ‘These are certainly noble words. 
But there is not a congregation of sinners, trom the shores 
of lake Erie to tae gult of Mexico, who would not be 
more edified by saying to them bluntly, Be ye reconciled 
to God. 

That good men should labour to shed around them 
their own principles, and conduct mankind to the truth, is 
a sentiment which we have often heard ; it is so important, 
however, that it will bear to be repeated. But this is not 
enough tor our author: 

In despotic countries, those men whom God has inspired with lofty senti- 
ments, and a thirst for freedom, (and such are spread through all Europe,) must, 

their individual capacity, communicate themselves to individual minds,”’t 
Here every word almost is mounted to the dark sublime. 
The men are not only wise, but inspired ; inspired with 
lofty sentiments, which is much too general ; their love of 
liberty amounts to a ¢hirst ; and lastly they must commu- 
nieate, not their sentiments, but ¢hemselves. The naked 
thought we suppose is, that patriots must endeavour to 
inform their countrymen ;—a very good idea; but what 
now has become of its glorious originality ? 

It is of the utmost importance, that the pretensions of 
such a style should be analyzed and exposed. It exercises 
a disastrous influence over many of our young men. It is 


* Channing’s Discourses, page 439. 
t Channing’s Discourses, page 130. 
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the very worst style that an orator can carry with him to 
the pulpit, the bar, or the floor of legislation. It is not the 
style of business ; it is not the language of truth or passion. 
We are not particular admirers of William Cobbet. His 
style is the opposite extreme from Dr. Channing’s. We 
should wish in writing to pass between them. But if we 
must verge to the one or the other, we should choose to 
strike hands with the radical, rather than the aristocrat. A 
spark of definite fire, is better than a volume of splendid 
smoke. 

We have dwelt longer than we intended upon the style 
of this distinguished writer. It is certainly not without its 
beauties. His paragraphs have all the brilliancy of a moon- 
light prospect. The trees are tipt with silver; the ocean 
glitters in the beams of the shepherdess of Heaven, amid 
her starry flock ; all is softly bright, and elegantly confused. 
So it is with the moral prospects which our author’s 
language presents to the mind. 

Language is the picture of thought, and in the diction 
we behold a map of the mind. Having spoken of Dr. 
Channing’s style, let us proceed to consider the characteris- 
tics of his mind. 

Possessed of decided genius, he is dissatisfied with the 
present degree of knowledge, and always panting for a 
higher state of improvement, in which all mysteries shall 
be cleared, and all that is knowable shall be known. An 
unformed image of distant elevation seems always to be 
floating before his mind. Now and then, a penetrating 
remark on human nature escapes him. Though he has 
studied men and things with interest, he has studied books 
more. He is a solitary man, and has dwelt chiefly among 
the visions of his own mind. He seems to our apprehen- 
sion, to be, in many respects, a kindred spirit with Rousseau. 
He has the same erratic genius, the same contradictions, 
the same dogmatism and doubts, the same mixture of cre- 
dulity and unbelief, the same mystification and hatred of 
mysteries, the same enthusiasm and chill philosophy, 
which were found in that wonderful Frenchman. 

Our readers may have seen two streams of different 
colour flow together; and have marked the confusion 
when the clay-stained tide of the one, united with the crys- 
tal current of the other. Such a confluence is a figure of 
our author’s mind. Originally formed for a mystic, he 
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might have joined the coterie of Fenelon and Madam 
Guyon, and have been as dark and as sublime as either. 
But he has swerved from his original ground. The march 
of improvement has carried him towards the regions of 
negation. He has been connected with a sect, who have 
unhappily discovered, that the shortest creed is the truest. 
The original tendencies of his mind have thus been resisted. 
He is now sure that some points are not true; but what is 
true, he is not quite sure. 

If we could suppose, to use his own expression, one 
mind to be merged in another, and the soul of Fenelon, 
the mystic, to be taken and merged into that of Bayle, the 
sceptic, the product would be a compound something like 
the mind of Channing. 

No man was ever so much talked of, and listened to, 
and read, without some kind of ability. But his mind is 
one of confused magnificence, and not of logical power. It 
is especially deficient in analytic talent. He has no uniform 
principles from which he derives his conclusions ; nor is 
there any general object to which they tend. His mental 
magazine is a collection of the fragments of the most dis- 
cordant systems ; and he is the last man to construct a new 
religion, or to mend the errours of past ages. He always 
says that the old authors are wrong somewhere ; and that 
somewhere, floating among the clouds, is a power to correct 
them; but what is the errour, and what is the correction, is 
about as hard to conceive, as to remember the shifting 
images of a kaleidescope. 

Dr. Channing presents himself to us in this volume, as a 
critic, an ethical writer, and a theologian. 

As a eritic, we cannot think very highly of his powers. 
His want of discrimination and analytic art, must forever 
disable him, if he can judge himself, from teaching others 
how to judge. Burke has said, “that men of strong sensi- 
bilities make poor judges of the works of taste,” and possibly 
it may be so with our author. His reviews of Milton and 
Fenelon, though much praised, appear to us confused and 
indistinct, and made up of vague generalities. Our author 
tells us in his Review of Milton, that poetry is addressed to 
the immortal nature of man ; that his relish for it is a proof 
of his immortality; that Milton is a very sublime poet; and 
very tender too. As to Milton’s versification our critic re- 
marks : 
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“ His numbers have the prime charm of expressiveness. They vary with, 
and answer to, the depth or tenderness of his conceptions, and hold intimate al- 
liance with the soul. Like Michael Angelo, in whose hands the marble was 
said to be flexible, he bends our language, which foreigners reproach with hard- 
ness, into whatever forms the subject demands. All the treasures of sweet and 
solemn sounds are at his command. Words, harsh and discordant in the wri- 
tings of less gifted men, flow through his poetry in a full stream of harmony. 
This power over language is not to be ascribed to Milton’s musical ear. It be- 
longs to the soul.’’* 


Perhaps it may be superfluous to ask here, how the ear 
and soul are distinguished: and what the ear would be 
considered as apart trom the soul. 

As to Milton’s tenderness, we must demur at our critic’s 
conclusion. Certain we are, that the lines he has quoted 
from Comus, are not an example of this quality. ‘They 
have too much elaborate language,—too much faney, to be 
eminently tender; and this defect in fact runs through most 
of Milton’s efforts at the pathetic. 'The language of passion 
is always simple, and that of Milton is generally too gorgeous 
to move our hearts. Shakespeare is very tender when he 
makes Juliet say, after being rejected by her father and 
mother, 

“Ts there no pity, sitting in the clouds, 

That sees into the bottom of my grief?” 
And Moses is very tender when he puts the following lan- 
guage into the mouth of Judah, pleading for his brother 
Benjamin. It shall come to pass that when he (our father) 
seeth that the lad is not with us, that he will die; and thy 
servants will bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, 
our father, with sorrow to the grave. F 

But the language in both these passages is perfectly na- 
tural. Lf you lavish on it the ornaments of the imagina 
tion ;—tor instance, give to Pity, as she sits in the clouds, a 
golden vial full of tevrs; or let the sun-beams play on the 
gray hairs of Jacob, forming a crown of light as he goes 
down to the grave, how is the mind diverted from the 
simple passion to the embellishment, and how is the tender- 
ness diminished! Such is the case in the lines of Comus 
(244—264) quoted by our author. Nothing can be more 
rich in fancy; but there are too many flowery-kirtled 
Naiades, too many barking waves, and baleful drugs to 
comport with the pathetic. ‘The most tender passage in 
Paradise Lost, our critic has missed. It is in those affecting 


* Works, p. 17 
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lines in which Eve bids farewell to the flowers of Para- 
dise, 
“O flowers 
That never will in other climates grow 
My early visitation, &c.* Book XI. |. 273. 
Here Milton, like a setting sun, remits his splendour, and 
condescends to be simple and affecting. 

In the vagueness and mysticism of the writings of Fenelon, 
Dr. Channing has a congenial theme. Fenelon had asserted, 
in the language of his school, that se/f-crucifixion is the great 
duty of Christians. Dr. Channing assents to this as substan- 
tially just, but thinks the proposition should be limited. We 
should not crucify our intellectual powers,-—our “rational and 
moral existence.” Fenelon is sufficiently dark, but the critic 
who would correct him, is still darker. There is nothing in 
all the volumes written on the Trinity, from the days of 
Abelard to those of Dr. Waterland, more vague and incom- 
prehensible than this. After attending to the discussion be- 
tween these two mystics about intellectual self-crucifixion, we 
are ready to exclaim with the umpire in Virgil, 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites ; 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic. 

Such is our author, considered as a critic. His great 
defect is his want of analytie power. He thinks with too 
little precision. His light is not ad rect and simple ray from 
the noon-tide sun, but the broken and confused radiance 
which comes from a chandelier, which fatigues even the eye 
which admires it. 

As an ethical writer, if it were possible to construct a 
sysiem of ethics apart from religion, we should think more 
highly of Dr. Channing's powers, than in any other depart- 
ment. He is a warm friend of all the social virtues, and re- 
commends them with glowing eloguence. But here again 
he is sometimes inclined to mysticism; and is more fond of 
deriving our duties from a law within the mind, than from 
the written law of revelation. The same panting after an in- 


*1 more willingly mention this passage, in order to obviate a very singular 
criticism of Miss H. More, in Cew!ebs, I think; as if it were unworthy of Eve, 
like a modern fine lady, to lament the loss of her flowers. What could this 
excellent authoress be thinking of! Surely every reader must see, that it is not 
the flowers merely, the loss of which Eve laments, but the thousand happy 
emotions of innocence and joy with which the sight of these flowers in her mind 
was associated. This is the very spirit of poetry. In such associations it al 
ways delights. 
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tangible cctiiaalan of adele: we aes aia aaa, often 
raises his moral code to an impracticable elevation. In the 
following description of a good man, we fear there is more 
of Stoicinm than Christianity. 

‘The Omnipotent Creator, we have reason to think, can bestow nothing 
greater than intelligence, love, rectitude, energy of will and of benevolent action ; 
for these are the splendours of his own nature. We adore him for these. In 
imparting these, he imparts as it were himself. We are too apt to look abroad 
for good. But the only true good is within. In this outward universe, magnifi- 
cent as it is, in the bright day and the starry night, in the earth and the skies, 
we can discover nothing so vast as thought, so strong as an unconquerable pur- 
pose of duty, so sublime as the spirit of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. A 
mind which withstands all the powers of the outward universe, all the pains 
which fire and sword and storm can inflict, rather than swerve from upright- 
ness, ts nobler than the universe. Why will we not learn the glory of the 
soul. ?’* 

Compare this with Seneca,—De Providentia, sec. 2d. 
“Quemadimodum tot amnes, tantum superne defectorum 
imbrium, tantum medicatorum vis fontium, non mutant sa- 
porem maris, nee remittunt quidem; ita adversarum impe- 
tus rerum viri fortis non vertit animum. Manet in statu, 
et quidguid evenit, in suum colorem trahit. Est enim omni- 
bus externis potentior.” “Even #s the quality of the sea 
remains unaltered and unatiected by all the rivers which run 
into it, by all the showers which tall upon it from above, 
and by the virtue of so many medicinal fountains, which 
empty there ; so is the spirit of a brave man unaffected by 
the force of adverse circumstances. It remains fixed im its 
own state, and whatever may happen, it turns it Into its own 
colour ; for it is itself superiour to all external things.” How 
naturally does the mind of erring man turn to visionary sub- 
limities, when it misses the true nature of virtue, as based 
on humility and belief of the Gospel ! 

Dr. Channing’s ethical system, however, is the least ex- 
ceptionable part of his book. It is not a practicable system ; 
it is not clear; it is not derived, as ethics always should be, 
from the doctrines of the Christian system. Still our author 
dwells in a region very remote from the contagion of sense. 
You would hardly sup pose that he ever felt the temptation 
of a mortal body. He is always chaste, pure, etherial; and 
if his moral system evinced as entire a treedom from ambi- 
tion, from the pride of genius, and the moody virtue of a con- 
templative recluse, as from the contamination of sensuality 
and vice, he would certainly be as pure a moralist as ever 
wrote. 


* Sermon at ordination of Rev. M. I. Motte, pp. 438, 439 
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But it is chiefly as a theologian that our concern with 
Dr. Channing lies. It is in this character, we conceive, that 
among superficial thinkers, his influence is most dangerous. 
We feel it important, therefore, to show how little form, 
substance and consistency his theological system possesses, 
under all the gaudy robes of his eloquence. His theological 
system, in its disjointed members, and its dark frowns and 
dreadful menaces against Calvinism, reminds one of Milton’s 
allegorical Death. 

___ The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb,— 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either ;—black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart.” 


it is incumbent, we think, on every reformer, to construct 
as well as to destroy ; to give us at least a protocol of the 
new treaty, before he tears the old parchment in pieces. It 
is quite a piece of vulgar wisdom, to pull down the pillars, 
and tear away the foundations of an old establishment; but 
to put up a new edifice, more elegant and convenient, is an- 
other affair. Let us suppose, for example, that an innova- 
tor in theology is dissatisfied with the doctrine of election, 
and proposes to remove it from his new system. It would 
certainly be incumbent on such an adventurer, not merely to 
evacuate his system of this doctrine, but to show also what 
were his views of the foreknowledge of God,—whether he 
believed in such foreknowledge, and how he would recon- 
cile that foreknowledge with the non-existence of this doc- 
trine, and likewise with the moral freedom of man. This 
the old Socinians did; they boldly denied the prescience of 
the Deity, and in sinking Christ to a mere man, they made 
God the Father but little more. In this way the reader is 
put in possession of the last results of the process consistent- 
ly carried out; and he can judge of the harmony of the 
whole scheme. 

This, it seems to me, every reformer is bound to do, 
But it is remarkable that Dr. Channing, amidst the most 
ample professions of reform, has left us in doubt as to what 
he believes, or what we should believe, respecting most of 
the great doctrines of revelation. He has torn away the 
foundations of the temple of truth, and left it in ruins. He 
has denied the Trinity, and of course the proper Deity of 

Vor. I. 39 
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Christ; but where, in the rank of beings, he does place the 
Saviour, he has not told us. He abhors, with all the detes- 
tation of philosophical indignation, the common doctrine of 
the atonement; but he has left us utterly in the dark as to 
the precise influence which he supposes Christ's death to 
have on the pardon of a sinner.* He declares that God 
would be a Draco, to govern frail creatures by a law, whose 
penalty is eternal punishment for every transgression ; but 
how much sin would merit punishment, and whether future 
punishments are eternal,—on all this he preserves a profound 
silence. He has not told us whether Adam’s transgression 
was personal or federal, whether it had any influence on the 
character of his posterity, what the purposes of Christ’s death 
were, and what is the effect of his intercession ; whether the 
influence of God’s Spirit is the power of truth only, or some- 
thing superinduced ; what the limits of reason are, or what 
are the truths added to nature by the light of revelation. It 
is rue, Dr. Channing has once said, that he earnestly wishes 
that a work, which should give us a general view of Chris- 
tian doctrine, might be undertaken by a powerful hand. 
But has he arranged any such system? Does he stand on 
any solid ground? Has he ascended to those “all-reconcil- 
ing views of the works and ways of God,” for the want of 
which he censures Paley ? 

It was the glory of the Reformers, that they no sooner 
began to attack the errours of the Papal Church, than they 
published their own system, that the world might see the 
boundaries of their innovations, and compare the ancient 
darkness with the new sprung light. But this, we are sorry 
to say, is not the case with our author, or with modern Unitari- 
ans generally. In this respect they are even more inconsist- 
ent, than some of the wildest ancient heretics. Even Bassil- 
ides, who counfounded creation, and mixed the heavens and 
earth together, gave us nevertheless three hundred and sixty- 








* “ We have no desire to conceal the fact, that a difference of opinion exists 
among us in regard to an interesting part of Christ’s mediation ; I mean, in re- 
gard to the precise influence of his death, in our forgiveness. Many suppose, 
that this event contributes to our pardon, as it was a principal means of confirm- 
ing his religion, and of giving it a power over the mind ; in other words, that it pro- 
cures forgiveness, by leading to that repentance and virtue which is the great 
and only condition on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us are dissatis- 
fied with this explanation; and think that the Scriptures ascribe the remission 
of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis se peculiar, that we ought to consi- 
der this event as having a special influence in removing punishment, though the 
Scriptures may not reveal the way in which it contributes to this end.” Chan- 
ning’s Dis., pp. 317, 318 
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five heavens, as a substitute for the one he took away. The 
Unitarians tell us, the ground on which we stand is hollow 
and unsafe ; but they provide no refuge to which we can fly. 
They disclaim Socinus ; they disclaim Priestley ; they dis- 
claim each other; nor has one of them attempted to con- 
struct a harmonious system of his own. It is not enough to 
show that there are objections to the established modes of 
thought; the question is, are there less objections to the new 
modes, which are proposed to be introduced? ‘The truth is, 
there are objections to every thing. 'The most incontestible 
truths present their difficulties. ‘The very existence of mat- 
ter has been disputed: and if our belief is to be governed by 
objections, why do we not renounce the belief of a material 
world, and embrace Berkley’s doctrine of a world of ideas? 

In a review of a work of Robert Fellows, our author 
gives us what he calls the moral argument against Calvin- 
ism. In this, it seems to be assumed, that there would be, 
and is, in man’s nature, even if not perverted by sin, a rising 
up of our moral sensibilities against the Calvinistic views of 
the introduction and propagation of sin in our world, when 
these views are fairly explained ;—that, as our hearts revolt 
at the character of Nero, so they must at the government of 
God, when so developed to the human mind; and that these 
instinctive sentiments are to be trusted. What shocks the 
nature of man cannot belong to the nature of God. “It is 
plain that a doctrine which contradicts our best ideas of good- 
ness and justice, cannot come from the just and good God, 
or be a true representation of his character.” Dr. Channing 
declares that “this moral argument has always been power- 
ful to the pulling down of the strong holds of Calvinism.” 
“Even in the dark period when this system was shaped and 
finished at Geneva, its advocates often writhed under the 
weight of it,” and he thinks it is becoming more and more 
troublesome to them every day. But it is best to let the 
Doctor speak for himself. 

Calvinism teaches, that in consequence of Adam’s sin in eating the forbidden 
fruit, God brings into life all his posterity with a nature wholly corrupt, so that 
they are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all that is spiritual! 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually. 1 teaches, that all 
mankind, having fallen in Adam, are under God’s wrath and curse, and so made 
liable to all miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever. 
It teaches, that from this ruined race, God out of his mere good pleasure, has 
elected a certain number to be saved by Christ, not induced to this choice by any 
foresight of their faith or good works, but panes A 4 his free grace and love; 


and that having thus predestinated them to eternal life, he renews and sanctifies 
them by his almighty and special agency, and brings them into a state of grace 
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from which they cannot fall and perish. It teaches, that the rest of mankind he 
is pleased to pass over, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their 
sins, to the honour of his justice and power; in other words, he leaves the rest to 
the corruption in which they were born, withholds the grace which is necessary 
to their recovery, and condemns them to ‘most grievous torments in soul and 
body, without intermission in hell fire forever.’ Such is Calvinism, as gathered 
from the most authentic records of the doctrine. Whoever will consult the fa- 
mous Assembly's Catechisms and Confession, will see the peculiarities of the 
system in all their length and breadth of deformity. A man of plain sense, 
whose spirit has not been broken to this creed by education or terrour, will think 
that it is not necessary for us to travel to heathen countries, to learn how 
mournfully the human mind may misrepresent the Deity. 

The morai argument against Calvinism, of which we have spoken, must 
seem irresistible to common and unperverted minds, after attending to the brief 
statement now given. It will be se with astonishment, How is it possible 
that men can hold these doctrines, and yet maintain God’s goodness and equity ? 
What principles can be more contradictory? To remove the objection to Cal- 
vinisin, which is drawn from its repugnance to the divine perfections, recourse 
has been had, as before observed, to the distinction between natural and moral 
inability, and to other like subtleties. But a more common reply, we conceive, 
has been drawn from the weakness and imperfection of the human mind, and 
from its incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell us, that because 
a doctrine opposes our convictions of rectitude, it is not necessarily false; that 
apparent are not always real inconsistencies ; that God is an infinite and incom- 
prekensible being, and not to be tried by our ideas of fitness and morality ; that 
we bring their system to an incompetent tribunal, when we submit it to the de- 
cision of human reason and conscience; that we are weak judges of what is 
right and wrong, good and evil in the Deity; that the happiness of the universe 
may require an administration of hnman affairs which is very offensive to limited 
understandings ; that we must follow revelation, not reason or moral feeling, 
and mest consider doctrines which shock us in revelation, as awful mysteries, 
which are dark through our ignorance, and which time wi!l enlighten. How 
little, it is added, ean man explain or understand God's ways. How inconsist- 
ent the miseries of life appear with goodness in the Creator. How prone, too, 
have men always been to confound good and evil, to call the just, unjust. How 
presumptuous is it in such a being, to sit ia judgement upon God, and to question 
the rectitude of the divine administration, because it shocks Ais sense of rectitude. 
Such we conceive to be a fair statement of the manner in which the Calvinist 
frequently meets the objection, that his system is at war with God’s attributes. 
Such the reasoning by which the voice of conscience and nature is stifled, and 
men are reconciled to doctrines, which, if tried by the established principles of 
morality, would be rejected with horrour. On this reasoning we propose to offer 
some remarks; and we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity, to give our 
views of the confidence which is due to our rational and moral faculties in reli- 
gion. 


Dr. Channing then goes on to show, that we judge of 
God by what we see in man; that as certain actions would 
be inconsistent with goodness in the creature, they must be 
equally inconsistent with our views of goodness in the 
Creator; that our limited knowledge is no proof, that we 
cannot see what is just in God to a certain extent, and 
within a certain circle; that though God is great, and we are 
ignorant, this does not prevent us from seeing what we do see, 


and judging where he calls upon us to judge. He makes a 
nice distinction between God’s being incomprehensible and 
unintelligible ; atlirms that he may be incomprehensible, 
without being unintelligible; and that the possibility of pro- 
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gression in knowledge should not destroy our confidence in 
our present attainments. The sum of his whole argument 
seems to be, that man should have such confidence in his 
reasoning powers and moral sentiments, without the light of 
revelation, as to say that the representations of the govern- 
ment of God made by Calvinism cannot be true. They 
shock our nature, and therefore cannot belong to the Being 
who made it. 

In one sense, we must allow that Dr. Channing is the 
fairest of all reasoners; for he not only states objections to 
his own views strongly, but has thrown in some which he 
has not attempted to answer. He has put into his adver- 
sary’s argument one little sentence which contains the pith 
of the whole matter: How inconsistent the miseries of 
life appear with the goodness of the Creator ! Wrapt up 
in this short sentence are mines and voleanos to explode 
the whole Unitarian system. We must pause a little on this 
delicate ground, and hold our author to his own objection. 

The moral argument against Calvinism, (particularly 
that part of it which treats of the introduction and propaga- 
tion of moral evil in our world,) is, that it shocks our best 
conceptions of the justice and goodness of God. 'Two ques- 
tions are to be here asked and answered ; before the validity 
of this argument can be felt by any rational mind. First, 
What are our moral sentiments, and how are they to be 
distinguished from the sinful partialities of the heart, 
which Dr. Channing will allow to have a being; and 
Seconpiy, Is the subject—i. e. the Calvinistic representa- 
tion—within the circle within which our reason and moral 
feelings are competent judges. Both these questions are 
vital to the subject; and on neither of them has Dr. Chan- 
ning attempted to shed a ray of light. 

As to the first of these questions, every man knows that 
his mind is a strange mixture, where the sentiments of justice 
and the love of sin, blend, like the borders of the rainbow 
with the blackness of the cloud. It is not easy for a man, 
especially when interested, to trace the hair-width line which 
separates these two feelings. “The heart is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked ;” and we often hear men 
object to the goodness of God, when in fact they are only 
endeavouring to escape the terrours of their own consciences. 
When our Saviour told his disciples that the time should 
come, when he that killeth you shall think he doeth God 
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service ; and when St. Paul says, J verily thought that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, do they not both allow the fact, that men may 
mistake the proudest and worst passions of the heart, for 
just objections to the brightest doctrines of the best system 
of religion? God is a king; his government is just and 
holy ; and submission belongs to man. But submission is 
not congenial to proud hearts; and the whole of life is 
sometimes nothing but an effort to obtain the approbation of 
conscience in the practice of sin. 

This moral argument, the Univ. “t pushes farther 
than Dr. Channing, and the infidel si... farther; and we 
cannot find that our author draws any line to distinguish 
between his objections to the severest systems, and the infi- 
del’s objections against hisown. "That amiable man, Charles 
the II, according to Bishop Burnet, had a moral argument 
against the seventh commandment. He did not think that 
God was going to damn a man for taking a little pleasure in 
an irregular way. How exquisitely natural! What a per- 
fect picture is this speech of a voluptuous heart! But the 
world is full of just such reasoners. It seems to me, that it 
should be expected beforehand, that the government of a 
just and holy God should not meet the approbation of car- 
nal, and sinful, and deeply interested creatures. It is per- 
fectly natural, that they should sometimes mistake their sin- 
engendered objections, for a moral argument against the 
holy law, especially when these objections spring from the 
proudest parts of our nature. ‘The high aspirings of a lofty 
spirit, that latent ambition, which I am afraid lies at the 
bottom of the virtue taught in our author’s glowing pages, 
incongenial as they are with the humbling doctrines of the 
Gospel, are yet among the most cherished feelings of the 
natural heart. 

The wisest minds are sometimes most ingenious in impos- 
ing on themselves. We would respec tfully ask Dr. Channing, 
does not the human mind sometimes mistake its prejudices 
and partialities for its moral judgement of what is befitting 
the justice of God? Is not this possible, and even common? 
Before, then, such an equivocal objection is put into the 
mouths of wicked me n, we earnestly entreat this writer, that 
some broad line may be draw n, to prevent them from taking 
up objections, which shall cancel the whole word of God. 

This moral argument by which Calvinism is to be over- 
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thrown, turns out to be as shadowy and variable as an ob- 
jector’s feelings. It may be stated thus: we disapprove 
of the Calvinistic system; this feeling we dignify by the 
name of moral disapprobation ; and by this moral disappro- 
bation the system is overthrown. 

As to the second question, whether this subject lies with- 
in the circle in which reason and moral approbation are 
competent judges—we must remark, that if any point is be- 
yond the reach of human investigation, and is one on which 
our moral sentiments should be exercised with peculiar cau- 
tion, this is the very point,—how sin entered the world 
under the government of an all perfect God? ‘The offensive 
doctrine of Calvinism is but one mode of answering this 
difficult question. 

On this subject, as Dr. Channing has said, we judge of 
divine operations by earthly analogies. But does he not 
perceive, that in one or two points the analogy fails? We 
compare God with an earthly king; and we say such and 
such things would be wrong in an earthly king, and there- 
fore they must be wrong in God. But do we reflect that his 
very perfections cast a mystery on this subject, which finite 
minds will scarcely ever be able to remove. God made his 
subjects, which an earthly king did not; God foreknows 
what his subjects will be and do, which earthly kings do 
not; God is able (so it would seem to us) to restrain or 
prevent the voluntary vices of his subjects ; which earthly 
kings are not ;—and hence comes the failure of all compari- 
sons taken from earthly things.—Now we will not say that 
Calvinists have not spoken indiscreetly on these deep 
themes. But we do say, that no man has a right to declare, 
that their account is shocking to our moral sentiments, until 
he can devise some account which shall be less so. 

The introduction of sin by the transgression of Adam ; 
the hereditary propensity of all his posterity to evil; the as- 
sertion that men are sinners by nature ;—all this has been 
objected to. It has been said, that such views represent God 
as acting in the most cruel and arbitrary manner ; dooming 
a race to destruction for the fault of one, and giving men a 
nature from which they must sin, and then punishing them 
with everlasting destruction, because they follow it. How 
do you reconcile all this with the goodness of God? Alas! 
I know not; I am as ignorant as a child. But I suspect the 
real difficulty in all these objections is, How can sin exist 
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at all 2? The mode of its introduction is of small importance. 
The great question is, Why was it ever permitted by an 
infinite God— infinite in power and benevolence—to enter 
the world he made? But this difficulty is not peculiar to 
the Bible or Calvinism. ‘The great and astounding fact is, 
that sin exists. We see it,—we feel it,—we groan under it. 
It meets us in all our speculations, and humbles us in all 
our aspiring attempts to explain the mysteries of God. 

We cannot but think, that Dr. Channing reposes too 
much confidence in the rectitude of man’s moral feelings, 
and that too out of their appropriate circle,—in the most 
difficult sphere in which they can act, on the darkest sub- 
ject about which the human mind can be employed. In the 
natural sciences, it is a maxim to disregard the conjectures of 
men, and to examine the works of God. Whenever man 
has substituted his own guesses for what God has done, he 
has almost invariably found himself in the wrong. Why 
should it not be so likewise, when he substitutes his own 
surmises and feelings for what God has said ?—It has long 
been a rule in philosophy, that we must come to the exami- 
nation of nature with the mind free, as ready to believe in 
one course of operation as another, whenever it is proved by 
experiments. ‘This makes the true philosopher ; and this is 
exactly equivalent in religion, to receiving the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child. 

But there is one consideration, which makes the reason 
for implicit submission, more strong in religion than in sei- 
ence ;— it is that there is no question which meets us in the 
threshold of science so baffling, as the origin of evil. All 
religion supposes pardon ; and all pardon implies the exist- 
ence of sin; and then comes the question, how its existence 
can be explained. The difficulty lies at the very porch of 
the temple. I have sometimes thought, that God placed 
this amazing mystery at the very door of our religious in- 
vestigation, in order to show us, that in all our subsequent 
walkings, we must proceed by an implicit faith in his holy 
word. 

Dr. Channing scouts the distinction between moral and 
natural ability; and says that an inability to do our duty 
which is born with us, is to all intents, and according to the 
established meaning of the word, natural. Whether the 
words moral and natural inability are the most happy to ex- 
press the conception intended to be conveyed, we will not 
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now say; and to affirm that there is such a distinction, and 
that we are compelled to make it in our intercourse with 
mankind, would be to do what has been done a thousand 
times already. But we cannot forbear to ask here, whether 
a frailty which is born with us, is not to all intents, and ac- 
cording to the established meaning of the word, natural ; 
and whether it does not puzzle our reason, and shock our 
feelings as much to account for an inevitable frailty leading 
to sin, as for an inevitable sin itself? If it should be replied, 
that it is not quite so shocking to our established conceptions 
of his goodness, for God to allow the existence of such frail- 
ty, as of sin, why then it appears it is nght for God to com- 
mit a little wrong, but not a great one. 

On this subject it is important to be understood. The 
intention of these remarks is not to teach, that there are no 
cases in which our moral feelings may not be exercised on 
the works and ways of God; but that we should judge with 
caution; and that the question, which lies at the bottom of 
the offensive parts of Calvinism, is precisely the one on 
which a frail man should least trust the unregulated feelings 
of his own heart. 

Dr. Channing objects to the Calvinist for reasoning so 
much from our ignorance, and for trusting so much to the 
developements of God’s purposes in a future state, in order 
to reconcile his works with our views of his attributes. 


“It is no slight objection to the mode of reasoning adopted by the Calvinists, 
that it renders the proof of the divine attributes impossible. When we object to 
his representations of the divine government, that they shock our clearest ideas 
of goodness and justice, he replies, that still they may be true, because we know 
very little of God, and what seems unjust to man, may be, in the Creator, the 
perfection of rectitude. Now this weapon has a double edge. If the strongest 
marks of injustice do not prove God unjust, then the strongest marks of the op- 
posite character, do not prove him righteous. If the first do not deserve confi- 
dence because of our narrow views of God, neither do the last. If, when the 
more we know, the first may be found consistent with perfect rectitude, so, when 
more shall be known, the last may be found consistent with perfect malignity 
and oppression. The reasoning of our opponents casts us on an ocean of awful 
uncertainty.”* 


This is certainly very extraordinary reasoning.—Let us 
suppose a general, whose predominant character is that of 
a masterly tactician. He manceuvres in a manner incom- 
prehensible to his soldiers, but the result is always victory. 
We will imagine, that many of his movements previous to 
the hour of success, appear very rash, and tending to the de- 
struction of his soldiers. 'They can all see that some of his 


* Works, pp. 231, 232. 
Vor. I. 4O 
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orders are wise ; but some appear of a contrary character. 
Until the result explains them, they appear unworthy of his 
sagacity. Now would a soldier under such a general rea- 
son, as Dr. Channing teaches us to reason of God? If his 
captain should say to him, when he was disputing the wis- 
dom of some dark order,—“ We know but little about the 
plans of our commander as yet; he has always brought us 
out of every extremity; his prevailing ability should lead us 
to trust him, when we cannot see immediately the tendency 
of his plans;” would the soldier reply,—‘* Why, this is bad 
reasoning. ‘This weapon has a double edge. If our gene- 
ral’s foolish orders, do not prove him a fool, neither do his 
wise orders prove him wise,” &c.? Would not such a sub- 
altern be put under an arrest; unless indeed his miserable 
logic should lead them to suspect his brains rather than his 
heart? Certainly we should reason differently even con- 
cerning an intelligent man, much more concerning the in- 
finite God. ‘There are a thousand direct proofs of his be- 
nevolence, even on the principles of well understood Cal- 
vinism; and the seeming objections are but the clouds which 
his greatness, and our position on earth, draw before his 
great white throne. 

Nor can we see that Dr. Channing’s remarks are just, re- 
specting the light which our future advancement in some 
brighter world is to throw on this dark subject. We have 
seen the end of the Lord, even in this world; and have found 
that the tale, which began in perplexity and horrour, has 
ended in brightness and glory. Who can doubt this, that 
has read the story of Abraham? Here was a command 
given, shocking to all our moral apprehensions. A God of 
mercy enjoins not only murder, but the murder of a son; 
and the command seems infinitely cruel, until we see the 
result. ‘There is not an incident in that beautiful poem, 
Parnel’s Hermit, which does not seem justly to shock our 
present apprehensions of the perfections of God. But the 
end is as satisfactory, as the commencement is perplexing. 
That Universat Love, 

From seeming eril still e¢ucing good, 


And better thence again, anu better still, 
In infinite progression, 


will no doubt pour new light on holy minds, and teach them 
to regard many things which now seem strong objections 
to divine goodness, as its highest proofs. 
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Dr. Channing brings three arguments to prove, that it is 
not presumptuous in man to judge of the government of 
God. ‘The first is, that his attributes have been proved and 
explained, which supposes that we have some power of 
judging of these attributes. The second is, that divines 
have dwelt on the infernal evidences of Christianity, which 
shows that its main doctrines meet our moral apprehensions. 
Lastly, that all Christians are accustomed to reason from 
God’s attributes, and to use them as tests of doctrines. Now 
these arguments are very good, and would be worthy of the 
deepest attention, if his opponents had ever contended that 
our ignorance is such that we can never judge of God's ways. 
But they have always taken a middle and wiser ground. 
And in this case, they merely say, that as the Bible does 
teach some kind of derivation of sin from our fallen first 
parents, and that every man is by nature totally alienated 
from God; and as reason teaches us, that the introduction 
of moral evil is one of the darkest questions that ever exer- 
cised the human mind ; considering these things it is pre- 
sumptuous, in the last degree, to make our moral feelings, 
dark as they are by nature and corrupted by sin, a standard 
by which to reject a doctrine, than which, if we expunge it 
from revelation, reason, aiter all her independent efforts, can 
devise nothing more plausible. It is precisely the question, 
where failing in all our attempts to unriddle, we should 
learn to trust. And this we hold to be the purest ration- 
alism. 

There are mary other passages in this piece which show 
the loose thinking of our eloquent author. For example, 
he says, that Calvinism owes its perpetuity to the inflnence 
of fear, in palsying the moral nature. Were we disposed to 
make a parody on this paragraph, it would be easy for us 
to say, that Unitarianism owes its existence (we could 
hardly say its perpetuity,) to presumption, throwing our 
moral nature into a delirious fever. But we would soberly 
ask Dr. Channing, what sort of fear it is, which produces this 
moral paralysis? lt he means the fear of man, this would 
be a very ungracious assertion for a son of New-England to 
utter respecting those Christian heroes, to whose boldness in 
resisting oppression, their degenerate sons are indebted for 
whatever of civil and religious freedom they now enjoy. 
Their whole life evinced an entire superiority to the fear of 
man. ‘hey even trampled on human authority. They 











dates of the star-chamber. It is one of the prominent cha- 
racteristics of Calvin, in his Institutes and other writings, 
that he tramples on human authority, like so many rotten 
weeds, whenever it stands in his way, and it was one of 
the chief faults of that great but undervalued man. The 
same is true of our own Edwards, and many other emi- 
nent Calvinists. If he means the fear of God, why then 
we venture to ask, if there is any superabundance of this 
fear, which is likely to paralyze the mind. We have always 
supposed, that he is the wisest man, and most likely to find 
the truth, who trembles most at the word of God. This is 
a fear, which we humbly pray, may never depart from us, 
in all our speculations. 

Such are specimens (and many more might be added) of 
the loose and inaccurate reasoning by which this author 
has bewildered his readers, less than himself. But we pro- 
ceed to consider some remarks of his, where the fallacy is 
not so easily detected. 

It is very natural, that Dr. Channing should consider 
the doctrine of the divine unity as taught by his own sect, 
to be a great 1mprovement, and better calculated to bring 
theology down to the apprehension of men. “ No language,” 
he says, “ can express the absorbing energy of the thought 
of one Infinite Father. When vitally implanted in the soul, 
it grows and gains strength forever. It enriches itself by 
every new view of God’s word and works; gathers tribute 
from all regions and ail ages; and attracts to itself all the 
rays of beauty, glory and joy, in the material and spiritual 
creation.” On the other hand, he considers the doctrine of 
three persons in one God as peculiarly disastrous. “ 'Trinita- 
rianism,” he declares, “is a riddle. Men call it a mystery, 
but it is mysterious, not like the great truths of religion, by 
its vastness and grandeur, but by the irreconcileable ideas it 
involves. One God, consisting of three persons or agents, 
is so strange a being, so unlike our own minds, and all 
others with which we hold intercourse, is so misty, so 
incongruous, so contradictory, that he cannot be appre- 
hended with that distinctness and that feeling of reality, 
which belong to the opposite system.” In a word, he con- 
siders the presentation of the divine existence, under the 
form of mere unity, as more conducive to distinctness of 
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conception and ardour of love, than perplexing this concep- 
tion of unity with any modifications, which impair its sim- 
plicity. We can conceive of a point better than a line; and 
of a line better than of a triangle, or any other complex 
figure. 

This is certainly plausible; but let the principle be 
examined. How is it in theory? and how is it in fact? 

As to the theory,—we affirm that is far from being true, 
that simple unity is the clearest of all our notions. Let us 
take the idea of place, for example ; and we shall find that 
it is always made up of several relations. J sat last even- 
ing under the old oak, in my father’s pasture, near to the 
meadow, while the Whip-poor-will tuned her mournful 
song. How many ideas are there in this sentence, all of 
which tend to strengthen our conception of the place here 
designated! Remove the Whip-poor-will, the meadow, the 
pasture, the oak, and the place becomes obscure, just in 
proportion as we come to conceive of it in its absolute unity. 

If only one atom were created in infinite space, it would 
be impossible for me to form any conception of its posi- 
tion. So in forming the notion of a man, our conception 
is much clearer by considering him as a being compound- 
ed of body and spirit, than by conceiving of him as sim- 
ple spirit. We think in direct opposition to our author, that 
it is easier to conceive of a line, or a figure, in mathematics, 
than a point; the definition of which is the most puzzling 
thing in all Euclid. The truth is, simple unity is an object 
which the eye aches to see. We want some surrounding 
objects to fix and steady our ideas ; and hence, long before 
revelation had disclosed its mysteries, the human mind had 
relieved itself from the dark conception of simple unity in 
God, by supposing a complexity of existence, either of per- 
sons or impersonated attributes. This is the secret of 
the speculation of Plato and other pagan philosophers. It 
was because oneness in the deity, simple oneness, like a 
spiritual point, seemed to elude the grasp of the human 
mind. 

But the moment you can distinguish parts in this one- 
ness, having relations to each other, from that moment the 
idea of the Deity becomes more conceivable. The mind 
grasps it with new force; and any metaphysical difficulties 
which may arise, are amply compensated by the distinctness 
which is thus given to our conceptions. I conceive of God 
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the Father, as the source of existence; but the conception is 
remote and obscure. I conceive of God the Son, as having 
an existence eternally derived from the Father, as being the 
minister of his power, by whom he made the world; and 
then of his Holy Spirit, sent forth from the Father and the 
Son, and sanctifying the hearts of men. My conceptions 
now become clear and definite. I have several relations be- 
fore me; I can see God; and though the simple arithmetic 
of the question, how one can be three and three one, in the 
abstract, is unanswerable; yet the conception ot the Deity, 
from the expansion of his nature into parts, is to me infi- 
nitely more vivid and distinet. 

A God of simple unity is more adapted to please a meta- 
physician, than a humble Christian. Plain minded Chris- 
tians have always instinctively clung to the Trinity, since in 
this alone could they have clear conceptions of the Divine 
Being. 

So it seems to us to be in theory. But let us turn to 
facts, and see if they justify our author’s remarks. Long 
before the gospel was published to the world, questions re- 
specting the divine nature, analogous to the debates among 
Christians, were discussed by the heathen philosophers. It 
is remarkable, that many of them fixed upon this triplex dis- 
tinction, in order to develope their conception of an existing, 
a creating, and an upholding God. We shall not under- 
take to say, whether Plato taught distinct persons in the De- 
ity, which Cudworth affirms, and Mr. Norton denies ;—but 
certainly Plato, who, as Dr. Channing would say, perplexed 
the unity of God, had far better conceptions of his goodness, 
his justice, his personality, than Aristotle had, who was the 
Unitarian among Pagan philosophers. Aristotle’s God de- 
generates into a plastic nature,—the prime mover of a great 
machine ; and in the abstract unity of his existence, his very 
personality is lost. On the contrary, the views of Plato and 
his followers respecting the divine attributes, resemble the 
Bible representations more nearly, than those of any other 
Pagan philosopher. The fact is, there have always been 
more confused and crude notions about the divine character, 
more absurdity and contradiction, among those who have 
attempted to represent God as simple unity, than among all 
the writers on the Trinity, from the days of Athanasius to 
the present hour. As space when reduced to a mathemati- 
cal point, seems to vanish; so do our apprehensions of the 
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Deity seem to wane, when we consider God as a simple and 
metaphysical unity. ‘There was one Biddle, the first Soci- 
nian in England, who actually taught that God had a form, 
and was confined in space,—a materialism from which Dr. 
Channing shrinks back with horrour. ‘The first Socinians 
very generally denied the foreknowledge of God; and even 
the great Milton, of whom Dr. Channing boasts so often, had 
some conceptions of the Deity which would disgrace the 
mind of a child. Such is the fate of the wisest men, when 
they forsake their Bibles, to build on speculation! And such 
is the force of Dr. Channing’s remarks, when he declares, 
that the strictest unity of God is necessary to the brightest 
views of his character, and the warmest sentiments of piety. 

We have spoken of the want of systematic views, and 
analytic power in Dr. Channing’s mind. His thoughts are 
like those splendid clouds, which sometimes overhang the 
setting sun, rolled into beautiful shapes, reflecting the nchest 
colours, filling the heavens which they adorn, with their 
crimson light; but at the same time, shifting while we view 
them; and composed of a vaponry texture which is soon to 
vanish, or increase the gloom of the approaching night. His 
mind rests on no foundation, and seems unable to build any 
superstructure. He is not one of those who, as Butler says, 
write with simplicity and in earnest. He invites us to fol- 
low him, and strews the gayest flowers in our path to lure us 
along ; but he leads us only to the regions of negation. His 
grand aim and end is, to subvert a few obnoxious doctrines. 
And while this is true, there is no choiceness of diction, no 
elegance of style, no profusion of imagery, which can redeem 
his pages from the reproach of intellectual poverty. 

Of his want of system he seems to be himself conscious, 
for he very ingenuously declares of his volume, that “ very 
possibly it may seem to want perfect consistency. I have 
long been conscious, that we are more in danger of being 
enslaved to our own opinions, especially to such as we have 
expressed and defended, than to those of any other person ; 
and I have accordingly desired to write, without any refer- 
ence to any previous publications, or without any anxiety 
to accommodate my previous to my past views. In treatises 
prepared in this spirit and at distant intervals, some incon- 
gruities of thought and feeling can hardly fail to occur !"* 


* Preface, p. vui. 
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So much for progressive light! Dr. Channing wishes for a 
system of Unitarian divinity. But would there not be some 
danger before the author had finished the appendix, that the 
first chapters would be out of date ? 

The remarkable confusion in Dr. Channing’s mind, 
though owing partly to its original structure, has been in- 
creased by two causes,—the peculiar circumstances in which 
he has been placed, and the influence of a bad system of re- 
ligion. 

His situation has been very peculiar. Originally a 
sensitive man, with a mind introspective and solitary, mis- 
taking sometimes its ambition for virtue, and longing to 
burst into new views, and satisfy itself with other forms 
than earth affords; he has been forced to become a leader in 
a polemic warfare. For this situation, nature never intended 
him; and, with his keen sensibility, opposition is what he 
never could bear. Wrought up by his tevered sensibility to 
the highest point of excitement, he has lived almost to oppose 
Calvinism. He is almost sure that to escape from that sys- 
tem, is to find the truth. His imagination has led him to 
see in his opponents, the supporters of a cruel system, found- 
ed in dogmatism, armed with terrours, subduing by its hor- 
rours the human mind, and leading reason captive in the 
chains of a gloomy faith. Originally, as we betore observ- 
ed, he was made for a mystic; not like Baron Swedenborg, 
but one of the elegant and more rational mystics of the Romish 
church,—minds which would sometimes reason, but on whom 
nevertheless the tinge remained. But the circumstances in 
which he has been placed, acting on his sensibilities, have 
made him almost a sceptic. His situation, as Junius said of 
Horn, has not corresponded with his intentions. Hence the 
strange contradiction in his mind. Like the labours of the 
wild bee, we find in his soul, the honey gathered from the 
wilderness and stored in the rock. 

But there is another peculiarity which should be noticed. 
Nothing can be more chaotic and confused than the condi- 
tion of a great mind, when ina state of transition. ‘To take 
our Saviour’s comparison, the new wine is put into old bot- 
tles, and they are burst in the fermentation. If we had 
seen the clear thoughted Chillingworth, when he began to 
swerve from his old principles, we should have found that 
his strong analytic powers were greatly impaired, the chain 
of his thoughts broken, and his mind like a church in the 
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evening, in which the sexton had deranged the lamps from 
their former position, without marshalling them anew. In 
such a state of transition and confusion, does our author’s 
mind seem to us. He is in religion exactly where the Jaco- 
bins were in politics, at the times of the highest excitements 
of the French revolution. A thousand magnificent images 
of hope and speculation are before him, to which he has not 
yet given either form or name. 

But we are fearful, that we have hardly done justice to 
our author’s reasoning powers as they existed originally, on 
another account. The system which he has embraced is 
one of the very worst for developing the powers of the hu- 
man mind, and would be likely to unsettle the strongest in- 
tellect. The truth is,a man to reason well must stand some 
where ; he must have his principles and his deductions ; he 
must begin on some premises and end in some conclusions. 
Now Unitarianism, as it exists in this country, furnishes no 
such positive ground. Take it away from its negations, and 
what is it? It is freedom of thought, exemption from a 
creed, or in other words uncertainty on some of the points 
hitherto believed vital to human happiness. In the language 
of Scripture, it is without form and void, and darkness is 
on the face of its mighty deep. Now we think great allow- 
ances ought to be made to one, who is obliged to give a map 
of sucha scene. The confusion of the system, must almost 
necessarily communicate itself to the mind that embraces it. 

With the old Socinians it was not so. Whoever will 
read the volumes of the Polonian brothers, or even the Ra- 
covian catechism, will find that they are the productions of 
men, who looked through their means to their end. ‘Their 
system is a bad one; but still it is a system; and it cannot 
be said of them, that they always deal in variable quantities, 
and dwell among floating ideas. They carry one boldly on 
to their last results. They invite us to abandon the wisdom 
of God, and take the wisdom of man as a substitute. But 
modern Unitarianism gives us neither the one nor the other. 
It merely sets us afloat, assuring us that the farther we drift 
away from our wonted moorings, the more likely we are to 
be safe. 

There are two causes which render Unitarianism un- 
propitious in its influence on intellectual developement, and 
powerless in promoting human improvement. In the first 
place, it takes all the fixed principles of Christianity, and 

Vou. I. 41 
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places them among comparative ideas; it translates the 
measurable into immeasurable quantities. Secondly, it holds 
out the hope, that even these uncertainties are to become 
more uncertain by the increase of light, and the rapid pro- 
gression of the human mind. It seems to be forgotten, that 
this expectation of future light, pours darkness on the pre- 
sent hour. 

We are taught in the Bible, that man, in his native cha- 
racter, is totally alienated from God. He wants not merely 
reforming, but a new principle. He must begin to act from 
new moral feelings, even love to God—a sentiment which 
finds no existence among all the sensualities of our original 
life. Here we have a fixed point of conception, and we 
know that religion must begin by the implantation of new 
principles in the soul. But Unitarianism unsettles this 
principle. It teaches, that man is born innocent, as much 
inclined to virtue as to vice. In some way, in some 
part of his life, he has some sin. But men differ among 
themselves; and, as Dr. Channing says, the angel and the 
brute are wrapt up in the worst hearts. Thus are we 
thrown into doubt and confusion. 

It would be hard with such views, acting on sinful and 
selfish partiality, to make the worst man feel his guilt, or 
ask the great question, what must I do to be saved? Be- 
sides, it may perhaps be hereafter discovered, that sin is 
much less an evil than is now supposed. It may turn out, 
that “ vice is the effect of errour, and the offspring of sur- 
rounding circumstances, the object of condolence, not of 
anger.” Perhaps it may be resolved, as Priestly resolved it, 
into the laws of physical necessity : 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm, and wise. 

With such views and expectations, how are the unrea- 
soning multitude, or even the nicest reasoners, to be brought 
to repentance? We believe that humility is the basis of 
religion, and that the ground of humility is a sense of sin. 
And let our impressions with regard to sin become unfixed, 
and the foundation of a religion of pardon is taken away. 

‘Then, too, as to religious impressions,—Dr. Channing 
believes in their existence. He laments the coldness and 
insensibility of an ungodly world. He believes that “there 
is a practical atheism, which ascribes to nature and fortune 
the gifts and operations of God, and a practical infidelity 
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which lives and cares and provides only for the present 
state; that much which is called morality springs from the 
prudent balancing of the passions, and a discreet regard to 
worldly interest ; and that there is an insensibility to God, 
which, if our hearts were not infected by it, would amaze us.” 
All this he believes and confesses. But any deep impressions 
of these sins, which should approach to what the orthodox 
call a revival of religion, he considers only as the morbid 
action of a deluded mind. ‘The amount of Dr. Channing’s 
address to a sinner would be—“ you must feel, but beware 
Jest you feel too much; yor must allow you are a sinner, 
but be careful not to set vourself too low; you must look 
to the angel, as well as the brute in your nature; you must 
honour Christ ; but be careful not to honour him too much; 
you must love God, bt guard, above all things, against its 
mounting to enthus@sm.” 

When we consider that Dr. Channing has told us that 
God is a father, dut has not told us whether it is consistent 
for that father ‘o punish sin forever; that he has not told 
us who Christ is, or where he stands in the rank of beings ; 
what is the degree of our guilt, or what the influence of his 
death ; that when he does teach any thing, he sets our 
thoughts afloat in the widest generalities; and that there are 
many things we are interested to know, about which he 
says nothing ;—can he complain if we call his system (if 
system it is) a thing of doubt and uncertainty ? 

We have spoken of the uncertainty thrown over our 
present knowledge by the hopes of improvement, which 
Unitarianism promises. We too believe in the progression 
of the human mind. This progression, however, we believe 
will be marked, not by the denial of the great truths to 
which we now hold, as Unitarians always secretly assume, 
but by discoveries, which will bind them more firmly to our 
souls. ‘They have always been diminishing their creed, 
and they still expect to diminish it. Now, what must be the 
effect on the hearts of mankind, of exciting in them hopes 
of one day disbelieving all they now believe? We tremble 
for the consequences. We beseech Unitarians to pause and 
reflect. Will not their last discovery be built on the ruins 
of Christianity ; and will not their perfect light be perfect 
darkness ? 

Add to all this their views of Scripture, and those inter- 
pretations which seem to us designed to burlesque the 
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volume they profess to explain. “'The style of St. John,” 
says Mr. Norton, whom Dr. Channing mentions in his pre- 
face as his adviser and friend, “is, in general, obscure, 
except in mere narration ; and the same style appears in his 
own compositions, and the discourses of our Saviour as 
recorded by him, which differs in this respect from those 
given by the other three Evangelists. It appears probable, 
therefore, that St. John, preserving essentially the thoughts 
uttered by his Master, conformed the language more or less 
to his own modes of expression. The passage (i. e. a pas- 
sage which he is interpreting) from these causes is in the 
original somewhat difficult to te understood, and in the 
imperfect and erroneous rendering of the common version, 
its bearing and purpose is scarcely te be discerned.”* If we 
consider further, that the Apostles were only recorders of 
revelation, and not inspired themselves, and in some im- 
portant respects actually mistook the meaning of their 
Master, what doubts, what darkness, what midnight shades, 
thicken around us! An unfinished system, dealing with 
variable ideas, and these not fashioned into a scheme, look- 
ing forward to new discoveries, and these discoveries all 
negations, and contained in an obscure book, and this book, 
to the common people, rendered still more obscure by an 
uncertain translation ;—such is a description of Unitarianism! 

No wonder that Dr. Channing’s mind in embracing such 
a system, should have been checked in its full developement, 
stinted in its growth, and thrown into irreparable confusion. 

We entreat the readers of this volume not to measure 
Dr. Channing’s genius, by the weakness and inconsistency 
which even the elegant language of this book will not suffice 
to conceal. Our author certainly does himself no justice; 
and could he see all his opinions drawn out to their legiti- 
mate consequences, and in their inevitable effects, he must 
himself view them with sorrow. 

He is on a road, the end of which he has not foreseen. 
His theological speculations, as his biography, faithfully 
written, would show, have marred his genius, cramped his 
intellectual powers, prevented his reaching that height for 
which his nature was originally designed, and barred his own 
mind, and the minds of multitudes who have come under 
their influence, against the saving efficacy of the Gospel. 


*Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not believing the doctrine of Trini- 
tarians—pp. 188, 199. 
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We cannot think of any sect or name which we should 
not rather choose, as a stimulus to the mental powers, and a 
quickener of the heart, than Unitarianism. Pyrronism!— 
it had an aim, and deduced its doctrines from first principles. 
The Gnostics! the Manichees! there was some latent foun- 
dation, on which they built their wildest dreams. Even 
Swedenborgianism has a glorious concentration of shadows, 
where one dream answers to another, and the vapours from 
every side unite and mingle in one cloud of sublime illusion. 
But as to Unitarianism, its blended dogmatism and doubts, 
render it inexplicable to the understanding, and powerless 
over the heart. 

So much hope is placed by our author in future discove- 
ries, and so little confidence is placed in present attainments, 
that he deems it necessary to stimulate young men to high 
reachings after truth, and new paths of knowledge. He de- 
clares with great indignation, that the chief employment of 
men has been to rear prison walls around the human mind. 
Speaking of Milton with sympathetic approbation, he says, 
“He would probably stand first among that class of Chris- 
tians, more numerous than is supposed, and we hope in- 
creasing, who are too jealous of the rights of the mind, and 
too dissatisfied with the clashing systems of the age, to at- 
tach themselves closely to any party; in whom the present 
improved state of theology has created a consciousness of 
defect, rather than the triumph of acquisition; who, how- 
ever partial to their own creed, cannot persuade themselves 
that it is the ultimate attainment of the human mind; and 
that distant ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the 
Catholic does the decrees of Trent; who contend earnestly 
for free inquiry, not because all who inquire will think as 
they do, but because some at least may be expected to out- 
strip them, and to be guides to higher truths. With this 
nameless and spreading class, we have strong sympathies. 
We want new light, and care not whence it comes; we want 
reform worthy of the name ; and we should rejoice in such a 
manifestation of Christianity as would throw all present 
systems into obscurity.” 

But we have our doubts, whether the majority of minds 
were made for these sublime improvements; and whether 
such exhortations, thrown out promiscucusly to our young 
men, will not produce a fever for innovation, rather than the 

* Review of Milton, pp. 46, 47. 
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power of discovery. We are pretty sure that no man ever 
acquired an original genius by eloquent exhortation. We 
question too whether, when a real inventor appears, he will 
not bring out his discoveries without all this parade of im- 
provement. A man of real genius moves in his own strength, 
just as the oak grows and surpasses the shrubs around it, in 
the silence of nature. ‘The fact is, there is more prattle about 
originality and shaking off old opinions, and new discoveries, 
in six pages of Edward Irving, than in all the volumes of 
Newton. We question whether these exhortations of Dr. 
Channing will advance real knowledge a hair’s breadth,— 
whether our young men will not be stimulated by them to 
reach after new terms and shadowy errowrs, rather than to 
the attainment of knowledge, and the discovery of truth. 
Is it not true that the power of advancing knowledge is 
rare, and whenever it appears, rises, like the sun, unbidden? 

There are many other things in this volume which we 
had intended to notice. But we have already occupied 
more space in this literary vehicle, than courtesy to our fel- 
low travellers might allow. We close the book with melan- 
choly reflections. ‘This man who reasons without premises, 
and speculates without results, is one who professes to guide 
souls to heaven. He tries to persuade himself, that he drinks 
his chill philosophy from the Bible; and with a religion be- 
fore him which demands faith, he believes in scarcely any 
thing but a few naked negatives. The very virtues he in- 
culcates, we fear rest upon wrong principles. He mistakes 
uncertainty and hesitation, for refinement of intellect and 
freeness of thought. Ambition, if not employed in the very 
work of blood, he calls the aspirings of a noble soul, and op- 
position to the strict and holy government of God, he mis- 
takes for a just abhorrence of an antiquated system. He has 
not only gone astray himself, but has led many others with 
him. Like a blind Sampson, he pulls down the temple in 
which he stands, not only upon his own head, but upon 
thousands who crowd its avenues. 

Such are the honest views of the writer of this article, 
given under his own name. He is unwilling to speak un- 
der the shelter of a mask. He has spoken with freedom, 
but he hopes without bitterness. If any impoper feeling has 
lurked in his heart, or any harsh expression has escaped him, 
he hopes to be forgiven. It is his sincere prayer, both for 
himself, and the author here reviewed, that they may know 
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the truth as it is in Jesus; and that being delivered by the 
good Spirit of God, from the pride of reason, and every un- 
holy passion, they may receive the kingdom of Heaven as 
little children. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Outlines of Geology : intended as a popular treatise on the most interesting 
parts of the science, together with an examination of the question, whether 
the days of creation were indefinite periods. Designed for the use of 
schools and general readers. By J. L. Comstock, M. D., Author of an 
Introduction to Mineralogy, §-c. Hartford: D. F. Robinson & Co., 1834, 
pp. 336. 

Dr. Comstock is known as the author of several valuable popular 
treatises in different departments of science, prepared we believe with care, 
judgement, and good taste. The present work is his latest production, and 
appears to be judiciously compiled from all the best and most recent 
sources. We know of no book so well adapted to the readers for whom it 
is intended, or which brings together in a moderate compass so full and 
clear a view of the most interesting facts and theories of this science.—But it 
is chiefly the spirit and tone of the work, which leads us to notice it at this 
time. It is throughout not only entirely free from that arrogant and scep- 
tical disposition, which is glad to find in the facts of natural science ground 
to contradict or discredit revelation ; but it is religious in its tendency and 
results. The reader will find in the articles concerning the Deluge, the 
coincidence of geology with the Mosaic History, the Days of Creation, the 
Indian Astronomical Tables, the Egyptian Zodiaes, and the Beds of Lava 
at Etna, a fair account and a sufficient refutation of the infidel objections to 
revelation urged in connexion with these topics. The conclusions of the 
author in favour of the Bible, are supported by the authority of the best 
names of the scientific world. It is of course impossible within our present 
limits to enter into a discussion of these topics. We may at some future 
time endeavour to go somewhat thoroughly and extensively into some of 
these questions, particularly that concerning the Days of Creation. Our 
present object is merely to call attention to this work, and to say that we 
are glad to see a popular book written in the spirit which this work 
exhibits; not because we are predetermined believers in revelation, and 
would wish to fetter investigation and suppress the facts of science, but 
because we believe, (and we have on our side all the names of the highest 
authority,) that all the facts of science may be explained, and hare been ex- 
plained in perfect consistency with revelation. We have no fear in sub- 
mitting the Mosaic account, or any other portions of the Scriptures to the 
severest scrutiny, provided it be impartial and thorough; but we are 
always sorry and indignant to see the objections of a shallow infidelity 
brought out in popular works to perplex the faith of common readers, and 
to furnish support to those who, from moral causes, dislike the Gospel and 
are glad to find objections to the truth of the Bible. Difficilis est in philo- 
sophia pauca esse ei nota, cui non sint aut pleraque aut omnia: those only 
have a right to speak confidently in matters of philosophy who have tho- 
roughly examined the whole ground. We often call to mind an obser- 
vation we have somewhere met: in all the beggarly elements of this 
world’s wisdom, there is nothing poorer than the philosophy of infidelity 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated out of 
the Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the original Greek, and first 
published by the English College of Rheims, Anno 1582, with the original 
Preface, arguments and tables, marginal notes and annotations. To 
which are now added an Introductory Essay, and a complete topical and 
textual Index. New-York ; published by Jonathan Leavitt, 182 Broad- 
way. 1834. 

The warfare between the Protestants and Romanists,which had been so 
long suspended, is now reviving in all the spirit with which it was waged 
in the sixteenth century. The indifference and spurious liberalism which 
has prevailed for so long a time among Protestants in this country with 
regard to the existence and spread of Popery among us, is now to some 
extent removed. That Popery has not only got footing in our country, but 
is strengthening and extending itself in every direction, is made obvious 
by facts which are every day disclosed. The efforts made by the Papists 
to establish their religion here, are conducted with that secresy, and skil- 
ful accommodation of themselves to circumstances, which have ever cha- 
racterized the propagandists of Romanism. Many have therefore doubted 
both whether such efforts are made, and whether the spread of Romanism, 
in the modified form in which it appears among us, is to be regarded as an 
evil. Could the Christian community be made to see and feel, that Popery, 
involving all the absurdities and impieties which awoke the opposition of 
the Reformers, really exists still, and holds multitudes among us fast bound 
in its fatal delusions, there would doubtless be an end of the apathy which 
has prevailed on this subject. 

he republication of the Rhemish Testament—a work which has been 
authorized by the dignitaries of the Catholic Church—will furnish ample 
evidence of what Romanism is, and that it is unaltered in any of its essen- 
tial features. In the portraiture which is here given of it, by its own paint- 
ers, we see the supremacy of Peter, the infallibility of the Pope, the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, the prohibition of the Scriptures, communion 
only in one kind, transubstantiation, penance, purgatory, and all the other 
errours and corruptions which made this system hateful to the early Re- 
formers. Should it be said, that although this Commentary on the New 
Testament may be regarded as a just delineation of Romanism as it was, 
or as it still is in Europe, it cannot be allowed to exhibit that system as it 
now exists in our free and enlightened republic ; it might be answered that 
the doctrines specified may be equally deduced from the Gospels of the 
Rhemish doctors, printed by Wn. Duffy, Georgetown, D. C., 1817, and 
“ approved by Leonard, Archbishop of Baltimore,’ and from other works 
approved and circulated in the Catholic Church. 

The original edition of the Rhemish Testament was published in 1582, 
and though often republished since, had become very scarce. Its republi- 
cation at the present day, we think, therefore, very timely. Those who 
wish to inform themselves respecting the true nature of this mysterious 
system, which so early darkened the rising day of Christianity, and whose 
lingering clozids seem ever ready to close again, and shut out the light of 
heaven, will do well to study this volume. It is not improbable that the 
church in this country may be compelled to contend with this spiritual 
hierarchy, which has been transplanted from its native region of despotism, 
and strangely thrives in the soil of civil freedom. It certainly, then, be- 
hooves especially the ministers of Christ, and all who love his cause, to pre- 
pare themselves for this contest, by making themselves fully acquainted 
with the real principles of Romanism. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
The TAnited States. 


Our country has been in an extraordinary state of agitation 
through the last few months, and the distress of the commercial 
community is regarded as unprecedented, except in periods of 
war or extreme danger. The condition of the country, connect- 
ed with the prospects of trade, was peculiarly favourable the last 
autumn ; and intelligent men generally agree in the opinion, that 
one of the chief causes of the change which has taken place was 
the removal of the public deposites, amounting to eight or nine 
millions, from the Bank of the United States. This measure, 
which has occupied a large share of attention im both houses of 
Congress, has been represented by some as having exercised but 
a secondary influence upon the state of the country: while others 
have regarded it, in connexion with the measures which prece- 
ded it, and those which were resorted to by the Executive in 
order to produce it, as having given the great blow to public con- 
fidence. The opposition of the President to the Bank, and his 
supposed intentions to resist its rechartering, seem to have ren- 
dered monied men apprehensive of the security not only of that 
stock, but of other stocks; and this acted also upon individual 
credit, and an almost total suspension of business in the princi- 
pal cities, was the result. 

Public confidence is now to some degree restored, and busi- 
ness has partially revived. But the effect of this derangement 
must be felt for a long time to come. The measures of govern- 
ment by which the general prosperity of the country has been 
affected, have had an influence as might have been expected, 
upon the state of political parties. The disastrous influence of 
political mismanagement upon the best interests of the communi 
ty, has happily awakened multitudes of the intelligent and virtu- 
ous to the discharge of long neglected duties to the government 
under which they live. 


Vou. L. 42 
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Great Britafu. 


The king stated, in his speech at the opening of parliament, 
that “‘more numerous and more important questions” were 
brought under consideration the last session, “ than during any 
former period of similar duration.”” He anticipated the happiest 
results, from the manner in which the bill for the abolition of 
slavery has been received “ throughout the British Colonies, and 
the progress already made in carrying it into execution by the 
Legislature of the island of Jamaica.” 

The principal subjects recommended to Parliament this year 
were improvements, or reformation in the municipal corporations, 
in the poor laws, and in the ecclesiastical revenues and patron- 
age in England and Wales. 

The king mentioned the continuance of distress amongst the 
proprietors and occupiers of land ; though in other respects there 
were the “most encouraging prospects of progressive improve- 
ment.” He recommended the final adjustment of tythes in Tre- 
land; but regretted the continuance of attempts to incite the 
people of that country, to demand a repeal of the legislative 
union. 

Numerous petitions have been sent into Parliament, in favour 
of the Dissenters; and a meeting of above eight hundred dis- 
senting clergymen was held at Manchester, for the purpose of 
petitioning for the entire separation of church and state. Some 
of the late papers assert, that the bill which was to be introduced 
on this subject, would be directed at a complete removal of the 
disabilities of Dissenters. 

About the middle of February, a vote was passed by the 
House of Commons, 219 to 42, to convert the tythes of Ireland 
first into a land tax, payable to the Crown, which is to support the 
Clergy out of the proceeds; and ultimately to redeem the land 
tax, and purchase landed property with the price of its re- 
demption. It was argued, that the tythes belong either to the 
church or to the Crown, the land owners having no property in 
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them ; and that the existing clergymen have a claim upon them, 
which need not be conferred upon their successors. 

The bill for the relief of agricultural distress gave rise to dis- 
cussions and votes, which showed that a strong influence existed in 
its favour. The Commons agreed to the proposition of the minis- 
try, to reduce the usual navy estimates by five hundred seamen, 
and to place in their stead a thousand boys: that is, they fixed 
the number of seamen, mariners and boys to be employed at 
27,500. It was stated by Sir James Graham, while this was under 
discussion, that of the fifty millions which constitute the expendi- 
ture of the country, thirty-five millions consisted of items over 
which the government had no controul ; and upon the remaining 
fifteen millions, a reduction of twenty per cent. had already been 
made, while half a million more was to be deducted this year. In 
the last three years the navy estimates have been reduced more 
than a million; and this year there will be a further reduction of 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds. A great part of the 
saving had been made in half pay. Of this nearly twenty-five 
thousand pounds have been reduced, in the estimates for 1834 and 
1835. Sir James considered it not safe, in the present state of 
Europe, to weaken the principal arm of the national defence. 

The army is to be reduced so that the entire force shall not 
exceed eighty thousand men. More than 300 officers and 8,000 
privates are to be reduced. 

The leading tems in Lord Althorp’s financial statement for 
the year are the following: the balance of revenue over expendi- 
ture, 1,500,000 ; a saving of £500,000 by reductions in the ex- 
penses ; 2600,000 from an improvement in the tea duty; so that 
the total surplus will be 2,600,000. Subtract from this £800,000, 
the interest on twenty millions granted to the West India planters, 
and £600,000 to be kept on hand as a surplus. It is viewed 
with gratification, that the liberation of eight hundred thousand 
negroes will require no new taxes this year. “In conclusion,” a 
British paper remarks, “ when the reductions announced are 
made, the ministers will have repealed nearly four millions and a 


half of taxes in three years, and have paid the price of abolishing 
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slavery, without imposing a single shilling of additional taxes on 
the people. Proceeding in the same path, and at the same speed, 
they will, in the course of a few sessions more, be able to repeal 
every tax that is felt to be oppressive.” 

On the 12th of March, Sir A. Agnew obtained leave to intro- 
duce three bills,—one ‘ to promote the observance of the Lord’s 
day,” another “* to explain and amend certain acts relative to the 
observance of the Sabbath in Scotland,’ and a third “ to enable 
local authorities to change Saturday and Monday fairs and 
markets to other days.’’ ‘The first and second of these measures 
were subsequently brought in, read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on the 16th of April. 

Spafn. 

The death of Ferdinand VIlth, as was long anticipated, has 
proved the introduction to important events in Spain, and marked 
the commencement of a course of improvements, which, there is 
reason to expect, will sooner or later lead to a fundamental change 
in the condition of that interesting portion of Europe. It does 
not often happen that actual results are so clearly anticipated, as 
they have recently been with respect to Spain. From the mo- 
ment when the illness of the late monarch threatened a speedy 
close of his life, it was foreseen that the liberal party had every 
thing to hope from such an event. Don Carlos, the friend of the 
priests and of the old system, as was expected, immediately after 
the king’s death, presented himself as heir of the crown, and was 
sustained by all the influence of the clergy. In the north he has 
barely succeeded in sustaining himself, after suffering repeated 
rebuffs and disappointments, and has now no prospect of finally 
obtaining the kingdom. The queen, as was expected, early 
sought to strengthen herself against him by conciliating his most 
violent enemies, the liberals, and cultivating friendly relations 
with England, the great head and front of liberalism in Europe. 
She has placed Martinez de la Rosa in the prime ministry; and 
after several steps of a friendly nature towards those whom Fer- 
dinand kept in exile from his restoration till his death, has re- 
cently granted them all liberty to return to their country 
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These men, who are among the most influential as well as 
intelligent and virtuous of the Spanish race, will return with the 
intention of doing all they can for her restoration. ‘They proved 
their acquaintance with liberal principles by introducing the Con- 
stitution in 1820,—have shown their hearty devotion to their prin- 
ciples by rejecting all conditional offers to return, and have in- 
proved themselves in the knowledge their country needs, by 
observing the politics, habits, and arts of the free countries where 
they have passed the years of their exile. Nothing can be finer 
than the noble feelings expressed by some of these distinguished 
men, when, on receiving, unsolicited, a few months ago, permis- 
sion to return to their country, they laconically replied, that 
nothing would give them greater pleasure, when they should be 
accompanied by all their companions in exile. By a little delay 
they have now obtained what they desired; and Spain will be 
richer than she has long been, when they shall be restored to 
their native soil. 

The queen, being a Neapolitan princess of about thirty, and 
but for a few past years not even a resident of Spain, cannot be 
expected to have those violent Spanish prejudices, which might 
lead a native monarch to oppose some of the chief measures that 
sound policy demands of the government. These are the esta- 
blishment of a representative and limited monarchy ; the promo- 
tion of arts, commerce, and learning, on principles adapted to 
the present condition of the world ; a connexion with the liberal 
kingdoms of Europe ; and the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of her late continental American colonies. ‘These measures 
would produce rapid and most important effects in Spain, which 
contains the physical resources of a mighty nation. What prepa- 
ration there may be for the adoption of religious toleration remains 
to be seen. The prospect still appears gloomy; but no one can 
anticipate what would be the result if the first mentioned improve- 
ments were once made. The probability is, that religious as well 
as political freedom is to flow back upon Spain from America. 
Intelligent men, interested observers of Spanish affairs, have dif- 


fered on this subject ; but the aspect of things is at present more 
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favourable to this, than the opposite opinion. ‘The wealth and 
influence of the clergy in South America have suffered great re- 
ductions ; the obstacles to the general diffusion of knowledge, 
which they have so assiduousiy erected and maintained, have been 
in a great measure removed ; and, in short, almost every feature of 
the hierarchal system has been assailed, impaired, or oblitera- 
ted. ‘These steps have been taken, because the plainest interests, 
or the most imperative necessity, demanded it; and the results 
have been clear and evident benefits. The statesmen of South 
America are every day learning the irreconcilable nature of Pa- 
pacy and republican freedom ; and the people not only learn that 
they can live without the principles of high Romanism, but that 
they cannot live with them. Moral sympathies will naturally pass 
from America to Spain, more readily than elsewhere. ‘The mu- 
tual sympathies of those countries must ever be strong; and if 
favourable circumstances were once to occur, such as might be 
brought about by the adoption, on the part of Spain, of the meas- 
ures above enumerated, we might perhaps soon see the vigour of 
the Spanish character displayed on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
a competition in the career of religious, as well as moral and phy- 
sical improvement. 

That day will be full of interest to every friend of Christianity 
and of man, when the words lately uttered by Governor Za- 
vala, before the legislature of the State of Mexico, shall be re- 
echoed, as they must at some period be, in Madrid :— 

“ 'Tendremos que repetir la degradante escena de humillar la 
magestad nacional delante del Obispo de Roma,— esa monstruosa 
teocracia que goberno la Europa por doce centurias?” [Shall we 
have to repeat the degrading scene of humbling the majesty of 
the nation before the Bishop of Rome,—that monstrous theocracy 


which has governed Europe for twelve centuries ’} 








